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Midwest Convention Views 
“Wide Open’ Feeding Gains 
Barring FDA Interference 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


KANSAS CITY — The Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention 
produced several solid predictions of 
what lies ahead for the feed industry 
and also raised some choice questions 
about the future. 

A summary of the predictions and 
questions might be stated about like 
this: The field is wide open and prom- 
ising in the area of nutritional ad- 
vances and livestock and poultry 


Illinois Conference Features 
Vitamin, Amino Acid Research 


URBANA, ILL.—Research concern- 
ing vitamins E and A, amino acids, 
energy intake and evaluation and 
coccidostats relative to livestock and 
poultry production was brought un- 
der discussion by speakers Feb. 3-4 
at the University of Illinois Nutri- 
tion Conference here. 

Speakers from the host college and 
representatives of commercial firms 
made the following points in talks at 
the conference: 

@ “The interrelationships between se- 
lenium and vitamin E remain ob- 
scure. But it appears that selenium 
deficiency leads to certain symptoms 
that are specific for this element and 
others similar to those caused by 
vitamin E deficiency.” 

@ The volatile acids produced by fer- 
mentation in the rumen are impor- 
tant factors in nutrition of the ani- 
mal, with energy their major con- 
tribution. 

@ “Tryptophan and lysine are the 
primary amino acids required to sup- 
plement corn for swine.” 

@ “To critically evaluate amino acid 
patterns, feeding of corn-soya lay- 


Montana Group 


Names Officers 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 

BOZEMAN, MONT.—Ted Walters, 
Midland Feed Co., Billings, will serve 
as president of the Montana Feed 
Manufacturers & Dealers Assn. dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Mr. Walters was elected president 
at an association meeting held here 
Feb. 7 in connection with the annual 
Montana Nutrition Conference at 
Montana State College. He had been 
serving as president for part of the 
past year, having moved up from the 
position of vice president following 
the resignation of the previous presi- 


nt. 
a Gustin, Kalispell (Mont.) Feed 
& Grain, was named vice president of 
the association, and Pat DeVoir, Oc- 
(Turn to MONTANA, page 119) 


ing diets at protein levels below the 

15% level is necessary.” 

@ “Amino acids must lower produc- 

tion costs to ‘earn their way’ into 

the feed formula.” 

@iIt is apparent that vitamin A de- 

ficiency in fattening beef cattle is 

of considerable importance. 

@ “More accurate data is needed on 

distribution of energy in swine feeds.” 

@ “Immunity provided by coccidiosis 

is always ‘species specific.’”’ 

@ “Glycine is one amino acid that 
(Turn to ILLINOIS, page 123) 


Pillsbury Announces 
Management Change 
For Feed Division 


CLINTON, IOWA—G. R. Peterson 
has left active management of the 
feed division of The Pillsbury Co. He 
will continue his association with the 
company as a consultant to the divi- 
sion. 

The announcement was made by 
Dean McNeal, a Pillsbury director 
and vice president of the company’s 
agricultural area, who has assumed 
general operating management of the 
division. 

“We feel strongly that Pillsbury 
will be an increasingly important 

(Turn to PILLSBURY, page $) 


Estimated 40 Million Tons of Feed 
Manufactured in the U.S. Last Year 


CHICAGO — An estimated 40 mil- 
lion tons of livestock and poultry 
feed were manufactured in the US. 
last year, according to American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Oakley M. Ray, AFMA’s director 
of market research, made the esti- 
mate based upon the association's 
reporting program. Mr. Ray said 
1959 tonnage was up only 5/100 of 
1% from 1958. He noted that produc- 
tion was up 5% during the first six 
months of 1959, compared to year 
earlier levels. However, the last six 
months of 1959 was down 5% com- 
pared to the same period in 1958. 

Mr. Ray stated that production 
during the first few months of 1960 
is expected to continue below year 
ago levels. However, the outlook for 
the long run is upward, Mr. Ray 
said. He bases his prediction upon in- 
creases in human population, live- 
stock and poultry numbers and the 
rate of usage of manufactured feed. 
He noted that output of the feed in- 
dustry has climbed 40% in the last 


10 years. 
Regional Figures 

All areas reported production at 
least as high as a year earlier except 
New England (down 2%); New York- 
New Jersey-Pennsylvania area 
(—7%); Kentucky- West Virginia- 
Virginia-Maryland-Delaware area 
(—9%), and Illinois - Indianapolis- 
Michigan- Ohio area (—5%). The 


largest increases occurred in the Ar- 


kansas - Oklahoma-Texas area (up 
16%) and in the western intermoun- 
tain states range area (+11%). 


Production rose 6% in the South- 
east. There has been an increase in 
this area every year for the last 11 
years. Production increases have 
been 13% or more in five of these 
11 years. The New York-New Jersey- 
Pennsylvania area, on the other hand, 
has had decreases in five of the last 
seven years. 

(Turn to FEED TOTAL, page 8) 


management methods, provided Food 
and Drug Administration activities 
do not severely handicap progress. On 
the other hand, the over-all operating 
methods of the feed industry—who it 
will serve, how it will serve and with 
what type of products and services— 
are far from being clearly defined. 

The knotty problems faced by the 
industry as a result of FDA activity, 
related to both the Delaney clause 
and enforcement procedures, were 
liberally aired from the Midwest 
platform. The subject, in fact, dom- 
inated much of the conversation in 
and around the Muehlebach Hotel 
convention facilities. Registration at 
the Feb. 8-9 event totaled 820, an in- 
crease from a year ago. 

An explanation of FDA “white 
list” procedures, which have gener- 
ated strong industry protests in con- 
nection with limits placed on certain 
feed components, was offered by 
Ralph F. Kneeland, Jr., of the FDA's 
Bureau of Enforcement. 


Answer Is “No” 

Following his talk, Mr. Kneeland 
was asked why FDA made a refer- 
ence to levels for use published in the 
lists and whether or not this move is 
an attempt on the part of FDA to 
regulate nutrition. 

Mr. Kneeland replied “no” to the 
second question and declared that 
“our concern is about safety.” He 
added that there may be, and prob- 
ably are, other uses and levels of 
the additives in question that are 
safe for use. (FDA's explanation of 
the “why” question is included in 
the summary of his talk, presented 
below.) 

The question was put to him by 
Dr. J. L. Krider, vice president and 
director of public relations for Cen- 
tral Soya, Ft. Wayne, Ind., who, 
along with E. C. Fuller, executive 
vice president of Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, conducted a question 
session with speakers who appeared 
on the opening day's program devoted 
to tomorrow's formulas. 

Fred K. Darragh, Jr., the Darragh 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., was elected 
president of the association, and 

(Turn to MIDWEST, page 119) 


USDA Says Producers to Buy 
9% Less Egg-T ype Chicks in ’60 


WASHINGTON—The nation’s egg 
producers plan to buy 9% fewer 
chicks this year than last, the US. 
Department of Agriculture reported 
this week. This is a more optimistic 
estimate than that made last week 
by feed manufacturers who feared 
that cutbacks in egg production in 
1960 will greatly affect the formula 
feed industry. (Feedstuffs, Feb. 6.) 

USDA said decreases in intended 
purchases of egg-type chicks are 16% 
in the north Atlantic and west north 
central states, 13% in the east north 
central and 7% in the south Atlantic. 
These cutbacks more than offset in- 


creases of 2% in the south central 
and 1% in the western states. 

The number of layers Feb. 1 total- 
ed 311,491,000, down 3% from the 
321,292,000 counted on Feb. 1 last 
year. This, said USDA, was the low- 
est number for the date since 1938. 

Decreases in layers from a year 
earlier were 7% in the north Atlantic 
and west north central states, 5% 
in the east north central and 1% in 
the south central states. Layer num- 
bers were up 5% in the south Atlan- 
tic and 4% in the West. 

USDA officials commented that 

(Turn to INTENTIONS, page $) 
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Top of the Hopper 


THE MARKET RISKS of the feed business, constant downpressure on 
margins for both feeds and livestock and poultry products, can be solved in 
the long run only when such marketing essentials as longer shelf-life and 
brand loyalty are secured for these consumer items. This is the opinion of 
a number of economists and executives, both in the feed industry and outside 
of it. 

Some feed manufacturers, it is reported, have succeeded in making 
arrangements for establishing firm prices with food retailers on a contract 
basis which enable them to come out on production costs on a planned basis. 
Also, there are opportunities to make such arrangements with food proces- 
sors incorporating these products in such things as frozen pies. Cooperative 
arrangements such as these are regarded by some industry executives as a 
way to achieve greater stability in the feed business. Feed margins, some 
say, should not be regarded as the key factor in developing profits; rather, 
efforts should be made to achieve success on the over-all production to 
consumer operation, which involves such things as brand identification and 
adequate shelf-life as a prerequisite. 

Something along this line is being approached by some grocery chains 
in freezing of broilers at production points rather than ice-pack shipment. 

Not all manufacturers agree, of course, that the industry needs to get 
directly involved in food marketing, and such ideas are admittedly long- 
range and not easy to work out. They are being seriously considered by 
serious-minded men, however. 


v 


AN ALFALFA DEHYDRATOR, who also is a grain man, took the time 
to write a letter to Drew Pearson, the Washington columnist, the other day, 
and he was thoughtful enough to send us a carbon. Mr. Pearson, in case 
everyone doesn’t know, recently took some potshots at the grain storage 
business (again). 

Wrote John M. Allen, president of AAA Alfalfa Milling Co,. Roswell, 
N.M.: “The grain boys have been getting some bad publicity for several 
years, and according to your column you do not know all the facts. I have 
been in the grain business for many years. I have one installation that was 
erected and completed in Plainview, Texas, in July, 1958, at a cost of $250,000 
cash. Capacity of 450,000 bu. The reason I am using this particular installa- 
tion is I can give you the dollars and cents, income and expenses. The cost of 
this installation is considerably less per bushel than the average of this type. 
The U.S. government pays us 17¢ bu. per year storage. Now over a period 
of years I think you could count on about 65% capacity; however, let’s use 
an 80% capacity, or a gross income of $61,200. Now let’s deduct our expenses 
—such as insurance, taxes, bonds, labor, electricity, fumigants, repairs and 
office expense—for a total of $26,412 and depreciation for one year, on a 
10-year basis, of $25,000. Yearly expenses total $51,412, so the net income is 
$9,788 before taxes. 

“Now bear in mind there is no salary or travel expense included for the 
owner. Also he is under heavy bond in case this grain should go out of con- 
dition. This is a very important item and a dangerous one. I know of one 
company which had to purchase 60,000,000 Ib. recently from Commodity 
Credit Corp. at market price, due to the grain going out of condition, and 
this can happen to any warehouseman. 

“Now we have $9,788 net before taxes, which is a fraction less than 4% 
on the investment. Now by any reasonable measure of income we should 
get at least 20¢ bu. per year, which would give us 8% plus, on our invest- 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 119) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


It was quite evident this week that formula feed manufacturers around 
the country were running their plants somewhat below capacity. Demand for 
manufactured feeds continued slow because of mild weather in most parts 
of the nation and because of discouragingly low prices paid producers for 
most animals. The situation is expected to improve to some extent about 
March 1 when it is hoped the spring feeding season will bring about a revival 
of interest in manufactured feeds. Feed ingredient supplies were more than 
adequate during the week and prices were again adjusted downward. The 
wholesale feedstuff price index dropped 1.3 points in a week to 79.2 as of 
Feb. 9, compared with 89.2 a year earlier. The feed-grain index, however, 
was little different from a week or a year ago, and stood at 64.9 Feb. 9. The 
hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 11.5 this week—slightly below 
11.6 the previous week, but still well below 13.9 a year earlier. (Feed mar- 


kets in detail on pages 120-122.) 


Northwest 


Formula feed prices continued 
downward in the Northwest this 
week. Most manufacturers reported 
that business was as slow, and in 
some cases slower, than last week— 
and behind last year at this time. 
They also reported that their mills 
are running well below capacity and 
some have cut back their operations 
to four days a week. 

Though there are no definite indi- 
cations, feed men believe business 
will start picking up late this month. 
Some feel that turkey starter feed 
business will come up and hog feed 
business may improve along with 
somewhat better hog prices. 

For the present, anyway, it ap- 
pears that manufacturers aren’t op- 
timistic about the feed business for 
the rest of the month. 

Feed ingredient supplies were more 
than adequate during the week and 
prices again were adjusted down- 
ward. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business this week 
was a weak imitation of last week 
in the Southwest. Dominant factors 
in the sluggish business are the sea- 
sonal slump usually encountered in 
February and the burdensome sup- 
plies of wet corn being fed. 

Reports from formula feed manu- 
facturers were generally pessimistic 
about near term business. Hog feed 
sales were steady for the week as 
were dairy and laying rations. Some 
trade sources reported improved 
broiler feed business for the week. 
There were scattered reports of both 
chick and turkey starter feeds be- 
ginning to move, but the extremely 
poor returns on eggs tend to damp- 
en any optimism in this line. The 
running time of mills in the area was 
again 4-5 days and slow. 

Along with weaker ingredient 
prices was a weak milo market. A 
fairly sharp break in all vegetable 
proteins will cause price lists to be 
pared a little more. 


Northeast 


There was little incentive for con- 
sumers to buy formula feeds and 
sales continued to lag. Although 
prices of end products weren't too 
bad, there was nothing in the picture 
to stimulate sales and most ingredi- 
ents drifted lower. 

Egg prices picked up a little but 
“they're still not too good” and it’s 
not known whether they will be able 
to sustain the rise. Broiler prices 
edged off an average of one half cent 
a pound in the East and dairy prod- 
ucts held about steady. 

Some of the disappointing sales 
tonnage results from the loss of broil- 


er and egg markets in this region to 
other sections of the country. 

The sales pattern remained un- 
changed during the week, with dairy 
concentrates leading the way, fol- 
lowed by egg mashes and to a much 
lesser extent by broiler feeds. 


Southeast 


All types of feed business in the 
Southeast are reported as being un- 
changed in some sections, and a little 
slower in others. Running time with 
the mills on poultry feed continues 
about average, with a slight cut- 
back on other types of feeds. The 
demand for broiler feeds has not in- 
creased as many had expected, even 
though broiler prices remain good at 
17%¢ to 18¢ per pound f.o.b. the 
farm. 

With the slow demand and feed 
ingredient buyers continuing to buy 
their major proteins more or less on 
an as-needed basis, cottonseed meal 
and soybean meal continue on the 
weak side. Cottonseed meal is now 
selling between $7@8 ton cheaper 
than soybean meal and many manu- 
facturers of dairy feeds are contem- 
plating switching entirely to cotton- 
seed meal. 

The demand for corn is only fair 
and it can be bought at around $1.35 
bu. delivered most Georgia points, 
which is down 2@3¢ bu. 

Many of the citrus pulp processors 
will be closing down the last of next 
week and will cease operations until 
the latter part of March when the 
Valencia oranges are ready to be 
processed. This will result in tight- 
ness of citrus pulp and some proces- 
sors are not accepting any orders for 
shipment after Feb. 20 at the present 
asking prices which are firm at 
$32.50, f.o.b. Florida producing 
points. 


Central States 


For just about the first time since 
the turn of the new year, most man- 
ufacturers of commercial mixed feeds 
were able to report a modest broad- 
ening in demand for their product 
during the week just preceding. A 
few were advising that while their 
volume of sales was only slightly 
larger than during the previous week, 
at least they had not lost any fur- 
ther ground. And there was some- 
what more of a spirit of at least 
subdued optimism noted than at any 
time since just ahead of the year end 
hoildays. 

Generally speaking, backlogs of or- 
ders were building up just a trifle, 
which in itself is an encouraging de- 
velopment, even though, percentage- 
wise, they did not bulk up to any 
great extent. 

The improvement seemed to be 
apparent in feed lines generally and 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 125) 
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PETER HAND 
OLVA 


Water dispersible 
vitamins and antibiotics 
for poultry and swine 


@ Proved effective! Poultry and swine are often 
slow to recover from disease because feed intake is reduced. 
But water intake is not. Aqua Solva, added to drinking water, 
helps maintain nutritional level, improve appetite, restore 
normal health. For this same reason, Aqua Solva is also 
recommended for periods of stress. 


e@ Easy to use! Because of its high vitamin and anti- 
biotic potency, a small amount of Aqua Solva goes a long 
way. It combines easily with water and leaves virtually no 
residue to clog automatic drinking fountains. Aqua Solva for 
poultry and Aqua Solva for swine are both available in 2% 
Ib., 10 lb. and 25 lb. containers. 


e Customer satisfaction assured! Because Aqua 
Solva pays off for your customers, it’s bound to pay off for 
you! It’s a low-cost way to protect investment in poultry 
and swine...an established method of bringing stock back 
to feed in short order. 


Send for FREE booklet. See how 
Aqua Solva gives that extra boost to 
poultry and swine...and assures steady 
turnover and sure profits. Mail coupon 
below. 


Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. F-2-!3 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, lilinois 
Please send me your free folder on Peter Hand Aqua Solva for 


poultry and swine. 

1 NAME TITLE | 

PETER HAND FOUNDATION 1 appress 
1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, II!Inols | | 

| CITY. __ZONE STATE. | 


130 Howell! Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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Chemical Industry Spokesmen Voice 
Views Opposing FDA’s ‘Broad Powers’ 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Corresp 

WASHINGTON — Chemical indus- 
try spokesmen appeared this week 
before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee to set 
forth their views in opposition to 
broad grants of power to Food & 
Drug Administration to ban use of 
chemical additives under the provi- 
sions of the Delaney Amendment. 
This, under present FDA policy, 
halts new uses of such products as 
estrogens in expanded use in animal 
feeding. 

Speaking for the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Assn., Thomas P. 
Carney, vice president, Eli Lilly & Co., 
Indianapols, Ind., said, “The rigidity 
of the Delaney Amendment is sti- 
fling agricultural research.” 

In 1958, Congress enacted a ban 
on the use of cancer-producing pro- 
ducts in food and animal feeds, if it 
had been shown that the use of such 
products had produced cancer in test 
animals. At this time, under instruc- 
tions from Arthur S. Flemming, sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, FDA is asking Congress to ex- 
tend the provisions of the Delaney 
Amendment to a color additives bill 
now pending before Congress. This 
amendment was approved by the 
Senate at its last session, but with- 
out the Delaney amending clause. 
The Senate declined to contain this 
clause in its bill, since, at that ses- 
sion of Congress, FDA officials op- 
posed the inclusion of that amend- 
ment on the grounds that it was dif- 
ficult, administratively, to enforce. 

Now, under the leadership of Mr. 
Flemming, his subordinates have been 
instructed not to oppose the Delaney 
clause in the House Color Additives 
Bill, but to advocate it. 

Urges Modification 

Mr. Carney urged the House Com- 
mittee to modify the 1958 amend- 
ment and to reject the Delaney pro- 
vision in the Color Additives Amend- 
ment to permit FDA to have the 
authority to determine safe residual 
tolerance levels for the compounds 
which the Delaney clause bans. 

Mr. Carney noted that an extreme 
interpretation of the Delaney Amend- 
ment provisions could ban the con- 
sumption of milk, eggs and sugar, 
since, under certain circumstances, 
it can be demonstrated that they 


CAPITAL 
COMMENT 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstaffs Washington Correspondent 


Wheat Legislation 


Wheat legislation this congression- 
al session has little better than a 1-3 
chance of enactment according to 
reliable information reaching Feed- 
stuffs here after the delivery of the 
White House Farm Message to Con- 
gress this week. 

One influential GOP farm spokes- 
man on Capitol Hill said, “It was a 
sweet message.” Meaning, as he later 
explained, it offered little if anything 
new and so circumscribed legislation 
which would be approved that it end- 
ed any chance of wheat legislation 
this session. 

In the meantime, on the House 
Democratic side, a leading farm Con- 
gressman, Robert Poage of Texas, 
introduced a bill embodying the Bran- 
nan Plan production payment pro- 
posals when crop prices fell below 
levels of support. However, the 
Poage proposal would eliminate 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas on wheat. 

The Poage proposal is another one 
of several—all with different view- 
points of politicians after the farm 
vote. 


might induce cancer in test animals. 
It may be recalled that when Mr. 
Flemming appeared before the com- 
mittee, he admitted that even sun- 
light was known to produce cancer. 

Dr. Carney also said that this rig- 
id clause “Eliminates the element of 
scientific judgment in evaluating ad- 
ditives in food, drugs, and cosmetics. 
Thereby, it takes the job of establish- 
ing safe limits for chemicals out of 
the hands of the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration, where it rightfully be- 
longs.” 

He urged Congress to avoid rigid 
legislative edicts and to permit FDA 
“To apply careful scientific judg- 
ment in ruling on the safety of spe- 
cific chemical additives.” 

The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Assn. proposed a modification in the 
Delaney Amendment as it now ap- 
pears in the House Color Additives 
bill and in the Food Additives Act 
enacted in 1958. This amendment 
would then read, in part: 

“A color additive shall be deemed 
unsafe .. . if the additive is found, 
in amounts and under conditions 
reasonably related to the intended 
use, to induce cancer when ingested 
by man or animal .. .” 

This modified wording would per- 
mit FDA to consider all additives in 
the light of their dosages and actual 
conditions of use, said Dr. Carney. 

In illustrating the “unrealistic re- 

(Turn to OPPOSITION, page 119) 


South Soybean, Grain 
Shippers Meet Feb. 17 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The annual 
mid-winter meeting of the Mid-South 
Soybean & Grain Shippers Assn. will 
be held Feb. 17 at the Hotel Claridge 
here, beginning at 10 a.m. 

Ross Milner, extension economist 
in grain marketing at Ohio State 
University, will speak on “Making 
Your Business Better.” 

A report will be given by Dave 
Farlow, assistant to the executive 
vice president of the American Soy- 
bean Assn., on the two main prob- 
lems on soybean exports to Japan. 
These concern the morning glory seed 
and automatic allocation of imports, 
an association official said. 

The afternoon session will be an 
area meeting on the progress of and 
problems facing the grain warehouse- 
men in negotiations of a new Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement with the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Walter 
Blanton, Blanton Grain Co., Carroll- 
ton, Texas, will be in charge of this 
session. 

Albert R. Cravens, Caruthersville, 
Mo., association president, has called 
for a board of directors meeting at 
4 p.m. Feb. 16. 


Washington Group 
Elects President 


YAKIMA, WASH. — Walter Van 
Horne, J. W. Feed Co., Burlington, 
was elected president of the Washing- 
ton State Feed Assn. as the group 
held its annual convention here Feb. 
12. Mr. Van Horne succeeds Russell 
Wriglesworth, General Mills, Inc., 
Tacoma, as head of the group. 

Other officers elected for the com- 
ing year are: Arthur R. Hill, Arthur 
R. Hill Co., Ine., Seattle, vice presi- 
dent, and Mel Erickson, Nordquist 
Feed Mills, Redmond, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The convention followed the Pa- 
cific Northwest Feed Mill Produc- 
tion School which took place Feb. 
10-11 in Yakima. About 150 feed men 
attended the production school. (Re- 
ports on the school will appear in 
subsequent issues of Feedstuffs.) 


AFMA Board Okays 
Addition of Member 


To Executive Staff 


CHICAGO—The executive staff of 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
will be enlarged for the second time 
in two years. The addition of a man 
qualified to handle specific respon- 
sibilities in areas of nutrition, feed 
control and states relations was au- 
thorized recently by action of the 
AFMA board of directors. 

In reporting February action of 
the board, I. S. Riggs, chairman, the 
Quaker Oats Co., declared this week, 
“Additional manpower is needed to 
more adequately serve our rapidly 
expanding membership, and to at- 
tend more properly to the increasing 
number of problems of state and 
federal origin. 

“With the election of 130 new 
AFMA members during the past 
eight months, we now have our great- 
est membership in history and can 
speak for more than 75% of the na- 
tion’s formula feed tonnage. This 
ever-widening base of AFMA support 
has enabled the association to expand 
its program of service without in- 
creasing the cost of dues,” Mr. Riggs 
added. 

“Some realignment in current staff 
responsibility will be made when the 
new program gets into operation. Our 
target date is May 1, 1960, which is 
the beginning of AFMA’s 52nd year,” 
Mr. Riggs said. 

The duties of the new staff mem- 
ber will include work with feed con- 
trol officials, state legislators, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
college nutritionists, the AFMA Nu- 
trition Council and Feed Control Re- 
lations Committee, expanding present 
programs in these areas. His activi- 
ty will not include feed formulation 
service, however. 

W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, 
has announced that interviews for 
the new position will be arranged 
soon. He observed the most promis- 
ing candidates will be young men 
with experience and/or knowledge in 
areas of nutrition and registration of 
formulas. 


Prices of Fe eedstuffs 


Continue Downward 


WASHINGTON—The feed market 
continued its downward trend with 
prices of all feedstuffs averaging 95¢ 
ton lower for the week ended Feb. 
9, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture notes. 

USDA points out in a weekly feed 
market news bulletin that supplies 
proved fully adequate for trade needs 
as buyers “lacked enthusiasm and 
were extremely price conscious.” 
Purchases were limited almost en- 
tirely to short-term requirements. 

Trading continued slow, reflecting 
the general lack of formula feed 
business and the widespread tenden- 
cy of feeders to use high-moisture 
corn and other home-grown feed 
grains. Dairy feeds remained the best 
movers, but some improvement was 
noted in hog feed sales. Trading in 
poultry feed continued dull. 

Oilseed meals were under selling 
pressure with supplies adequate to 
burdensome for slow demand. Aver- 
age prices dropped $1.30 ton for soy- 
bean meal. Cottonseed and linseed 
meals weakened slightly, copra meal 
was unchanged and peanut meal went 
down $1. 

Animal proteins continued to give 
ground influenced, in part, by the 
downturn in soybean meal. Other 
weakening factors were liberal of- 
ferings and slow demand. Average 
prices were down $1.35 ton for meat 
meal, $1.60 for tankage and $1.50 for 
fish meal. 

Wheat millfeed markets remained 
dull, largely as a result of relatively 
poor movement of formula feeds. Al- 
though production of 97,400 tons of 
wheat millfeeds for the week ended 
Feb. 9 was down slightly from the 
previous week’s outturn, offerings 
were burdensome. 


Tighter Inspection 
Of ‘Suspect’ Cattle 
Ordered by Department 


WASHINGTON-—To prevent mis- 
use of stilbestrol by cattle feeders, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
this week ordered its meat inspec- 
tion service to tighten inspection of 
cattle appearing at markets if it was 
suspected that they had not fully 
complied with Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration restrictions that stilbestrol 
must not be used in cattle feeds 
within 48 hours prior to slaughter. 

It was said that this is primarily 
a precautionary measure since pre- 
vious agricultural problems involving 
the use of chemicals in food produc- 
tion have revealed that in some in- 
stances “farm producers have failed 
to comply with the directions as to 
use provided by the manufacturer of 
the chemical products.” 

USDA meat branch officials say 
they have had no evidence that beef 
cattle have been coming to slaughter 
containing any residue of stilbestrol 
in the animal. When cattle are re- 
ceived at slaughter points where it 
might be reasonably expected that 
they could have obtained feed rations 
containing stilbestrol within 48 hours 
of receipt at the slaughter inspection 
point, they are being held for an 
additional 48 hours to assure that the 
FDA requirement is met. 


Proper Withdrawal 
Urged at Feeder Event 


KANSAS CITY—“The evidence in- 
dicates that when stilbestrol is used 
in accordance with precautions rec- 
ommended by the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration of this department and 
incorporated on the labels of stil- 
bestrol preparations, it leaves no de- 
tectable residues at time of slaughter 
in the meat of treated animals. In 
view of this fact, we are taking no 
action to interfere with the use of 
stilbestrol for this purpose.” 

This statement, made by Arthur S. 
Flemming, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education & Wel- 
fare, was quoted by Rep. Larry Brock 
(D., Neb.) at the National (formerly 
Corn Belt) Livestock Feeders Assn. 
annual meeting here Feb. 11. The 
statement was made by Mr. Flem- 
ming Jan. 27 in a letter to Mr. Brock, 
who requested the latest information 
on the subject from Mr. Flemming. 

Mr. Brock also said Mr. Flemming 
emphasized in the letter that the di- 
rections for use of stilbestrol in 
feeding beef cattle include a 48 hour 
withdrawal period before slaughter. 
“This withdrawal period must be 
rigidly observed by those who em- 
ploy the compound,” Sec. Flemming 
told Rep. Brock. 

Dr. M. R. Clarkson, associate ad- 
ministrator, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, made these comments at the 
Kansas City meetings: 

“There is a very simple admonition 
we must observe in using drugs, 
pesticides and feed additives for live- 
stock—‘Use Chemicals Safely—Fol- 
low the Label.’ This must be done. 
You must do it. You must help see to 
it that others do it. The integrity of 
your industry depends upon it. 

“Clearances of chemical usages are 
given on the basis of effectiveness as 
well as safety. There is no gain in 
misuse. There is only extra expense, 
often a loss of effectiveness, and a 
chance of real trouble. 

“Public controls of chemicals and 
other factors affecting food are here 
to stay. If anything, they will be 
made more stringent.” 


— 


EXECUTIVE KILLED 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—Daniel G. 
Grandin, 45, milling company execu- 
tive, was killed in a conveyor at the 
grain elevator here. 
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BACIFERM 


FEEDSTUFFS, Feb. 13, 1960——5 


sell your customers 


(VETERINARY) 


This newest addition to the Baciferm 
line enables you to furnish your customers the well- 
known advantages of zinc bacitracin now in a sol- 
uble form. Each pound of Baciferm Soluble-25 
contains 25 grams of bacitracin activity—and will 
medicate 150 gallons of drinking water for treat- 
ment of disease. 


For broilers, layers, turkeys and swine, Baciferm 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION « 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. © CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAN STARK 


ZINC BACITRACIN POWDER 


Soluble-25 is recommended for use before and dur- 
ing stress periods ... for maintaining feed intake... 
and for control of such diseases as CRD, infectious 
sinusitis, bluecomb, bacterial enteritis, etc. 


You can get Baciferm Soluble-25 in 50-pound or 
100-pound fiber drums. Write for sample and lit- 
erature that gives you detailed information that you 
can pass on to your customers. 


Soluble 


the buy is BACIF ERM J: . the reason is zinc bacitracin 
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To Build $500,000 
Montana Feed Plant 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. — Monta- 
na Flour Mills Co. has announced 
that it will build a half-million dol- 
lar feed plant adjoining its country 
elevator in Great Falls. Construction 
is scheduled to start about April 1, 
with completion anticipated not later 
than Oct. 15. 

Cc. G. McClave, president of the 
firm, said the new plant “will be 
equipped with modern electronic fa- 
cilities for controlled accuracy and 
uniformity in meeting the exacting 
requirements necessary to the manu- 
facture of quality feeds.” He noted 
also that the plant will have a mixing 
capacity of 30 tons per hour and a 
pelleting capacity of 10 tons per hour. 
“Provision has been made so that 
pelleting capacity can easily be dou- 
bled, if necessary, by the installation 
of a second pellet mill,” he said. 

Additionally, plans call for a stearn- 
roll unit and a farm store and ware- 
house. The steam-roll, to be installed 
in the east end of the company’s ele- 
vator, will have a capacity of 10 tons 
per hour and will be provided with 
facilities for the addition of liquid 
molasses and other supplements. The 
new farm store and warehouse, which 
adjoin the feed plant, will make it 
possible for the company to carry 
larger, more complete stocks of feeds, 
seeds and allied supplies than in the 
past. 

Further, said Mr. McClave, the 
company, for the first time, will be 
in a position to serve the community 
with retail services on lawn and gar- 
den supplies and equipment. 

Hogenson Construction Co., of Min- 
neapolis, holds the contract. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. has re- 
cently built new elevators at Joplin 
and Havre, purchased a feed plant at 
Missoula and made substantial in- 
creases in grain storage capacity at 
Great Falls, Bozeman and several 
other locations. 

According to H. C. Johnson, vice 
president in charge of the formula 
feed division, “provisions for accura- 
cy, uniformity, flexibility and effici- 
ency keynote the design of the new 
plant.” Millfeed is air-fluidized in the 
flour mill and pumped through a pipe 
to the battery of ingredient tanks in 
the feed mill. Feed grains and other 
bulk ingredients are received by 
truck over a 50-ton, 60-ft. scale cap- 
able of handling the largest of such 
units. 

Nerve center of the mill is the 
Hardy batching scale. Actuated by an 
electronic panel, this unit will auto- 
matically draw, weigh and mix all 
ingredients in a batch formula. It 
can be set to run a formula repeti- 
tively or to run it a certain number 
of times and then change to a new 
formula. 

Finished feed moves first to bulk 
storage bins from which it moves by 
conveyor to bulk trucks or to a high- 
speed packing line. Sacked feed will 
be handled by fork-lift trucks and 
pallets. 


USDA Buys Dried 
Whole Egg Solids 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
purchase of 1,188,525 Ib. of dried 
whole egg solids in No. 2% cans. The 
eggs will be distributed to schools 
and needy persons. 

USDA accepted offers from all 10 
bidders at prices ranging from $1 
to $1.0257 Ib. About $1,209,000 of Sec- 
tion 32 surplus removal funds were 
spent for the purchase. 

The 10 firms offered a total of 
1,323,075 Ib. in No. 2% cans. No dried 
eggs were offered in No. 10 cans. 
Shipment is scheduled Feb. 19 
through March 5. 

Purchases since the program began 
total 3,947,100 Ib. of dried eggs at a 
cost of approximately $4,009,000. 


GEORGIA'S '59 EGG-TYPE 
HATCH ABOVE 1958 


ATLANTA, GA. — Georgia hatch- 
erles produced 27% more egg-type 
chicks in 1959 than in 1958, according 
to the Georgia Crop Reporting Ser- 
vice. 


Total production of egg-type chicks 
in 1959 was 15,737,000, compared with 
12,369,000 produced in 1958. 

However, for the U.S., there was an 
8% decrease in egg-type chicks pro- 
duced. Total production in 1959 was 
545,657,000, compared with 596,340,- 
000 in 1958. 


Former President 


Of Exchange Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—John T. Culhane, 
retired district manager of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., and a former 
president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, died Feb. 4. He was 71 
years old. 

In his 37 years with the company, 
Mr. Culhane is said to have pur- 
chased more flaxseed than any other 
person at the Minneapolis exchange. 
He retired six years ago. 

Born at Superior, Wis., Mr. Cul- 
hane started his career as a mes- 
senger boy when he was 16 years old. 
This job was with the Great North- 
ern Railway Co. in Duluth. His first 
job as a grain man was with the Wil- 
liam Dalrymple Grain Co. in Duluth. 
He was a clerical worker until he 
joined Spencer Kellogg and became a 
member of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. He was transferred to Minne- 
apolis in 1924. 

Mr. Culhane was president of the 
Minneapolis Grain Shippers Assn. in 
1945, commander of the Grain Ex- 
change American Legion post in 1940 
and former vice chairman of the flax 
development committee of the Flax 
Institute of the U.S. He was also a 
member of the Knights of Columbus. 


Co-op Policy 
Change Asked by Group 


WASHINGTON—Another demand 
that cooperative corporations be taxed 
on their income in the same manner 
as other corporations has been voiced 
by the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. Spokesman for the asso- 
ciation was Roswell Magill, national- 
ly known tax authority, who appeared 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Targets for attack are the patron- 
age dividends which are a feature of 
cooperative policy and which are not 
taxable. Mr. Magill says tax regula- 
tions permit approximately $400 
million of the net income of coopera- 
tive corporations to escape federal 
income tax. 

“Taxation of this income would not 
only produce an estimated $150 mil- 
lion to $200 million of needed revenue 
for the government but would remove 
a tax inequity which now gives co- 
operative corporations an important 
competitive advantage in buying and 
selling agricultural commodities and 
supplies,” Mr. Magill declared. 

The estimated gross business of 
these farm cooperatives, he said, was 
approximately $13.5 billion in 1957 and 
has probably increased to $15 billion 
at the present time. The estimated 
$400 million net margins earned by 
cooperatives represent less than 3% 
of this gross volume of business, a 
return below that estimated in 1957 
by the Farmer Cooperative Service, 
a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
agency. The revenue loss estimate 
therefore is believed to be very con- 
servative. 


G. A. THOMPSON DIES 
MANCHESTER, N.H.— George A. 
Thompson, manager of the former 
Annis Flour & Grain Co., died at a 
hospital here Feb. 3. He had been a 
resident here for 55 years, 
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USDA Offers Purchase 
Of Additional Poultry 
Treated with Stilbestrol 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has offered to 
purchase 2,630,000 Ib. more of frozen 
ready-to-cook poultry which have 
been treated with diethylstilbestrol, 
subject to vendors’ acceptance. 

These purchases, being made in 
accordance with the purchase pro- 
gram announced Dec. 11, 1959, are 
in addition to the initial 1,195,700 Ib. 
of stilbestrol-treated poultry USDA 
offered to buy on Jan. 20. 

Contracts are being mailed to per- 
sons or firms who offered the poul- 
try, and will become valid when they 
are signed and returned to the poul- 
try division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 

Prices of the offers ranged from 
20¢ to 45¢ Ib., averaging 43.51¢. Fac- 
tors which account for the wide 
price range include: variation in 
prices of live poultry, date of proc- 
processing costs, weights, 
quality, services performed and stor- 
age rates. 

USDA is reviewing additional offer- 
ings postmarked no later than Jan. 
31, the final offering date. 


Group Guilty of Egg 
Price Manipulations 


WASHINGTON—A Chicago group 
found guilty in U.S. Department of 
Agriculture administrative proceed- 
ings of manipulating egg prices in 
violation of the Commodity Exchange 
Act has withdrawn an appeal previ- 
ously filed in the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Chicago and has been 
deprived of all market privileges, ef- 
fective Feb. 10, USDA reported this 
week, 

Those involved are Fox DeLuxe 
Foods, Inc., a Chicago wholesale egg 
and poultry dealer and registered 
futures commission merchant; Har- 
old W. Fox and Bert E. Fox, who 
were vice presidents and directors of 
the corporation and registered floor 
brokers at the time of the manipula- 
tion, and Roland N. Gergen, secre- 
tary, and later executive vice presi- 
dent of the corporation. 

A decision and order of the de- 
partment’s judicial officer, Thomas J. 
Flavin, issued on June 26, 1959, found 
that the respondents manipulated egg 
futures prices and prices of cash re- 
frigerator eggs in December, 1953, 
and January, 1956. This order, which 
was stayed pending appeal by the re- 
spondents to the federal court, im- 
poses sanctions as follows: 

“The registration of Fox DeLuxe 
Foods, Inc., as a futures commission 
merchant and the registration of 
Harold W. Fox as a floor broker are 
revoked, and the registration of Bert 
E. Fox as a floor broker is suspended 
for a period of three months. 

“All trading privileges are denied 
to Fox DeLuxe Foods, Inc., Harold 
W. Fox and Roland N. Gergen for a 
period of one year and to Bert E. Fox 
for a period of six months, such de- 
nials to apply to all trading done and 
positions held directly and also to all 
trading done and positions held in- 
directly through persons owned or 
controlled by any of the respondents.” 


Portland Officers 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Andy Nielson, 
Westfal-Larson Co., has been named 
president of the Portland Merchants 
Exchange Club for 1960. Other offi- 
cers are W. H. Fisher, Cargill, Inc., 
vice president, and John Sarsfield, 
Cargill, Inc., secretary-treasurer. 

Board of directors are Maury Les- 
sing, Louis Dreyfus Corp., and Her- 
bert Bals, Bakke Steamship Corp. 
L. C. Fowler will continue as assist- 
ant secretary and E. K. Farr was 
reappointed assistant treasurer. Joe 
Gabrielson will serve as bar manager 
and W. A. Richards is chairman of 
the house committee. 


GTA to Build Mill 


At Edgeley, N.D. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn. has plans for 
erecting a semi-automatic feed mill 
with a production capacity of 20 
tons an hour at Edgeley, N.D., it was 
announced this week by Emil Loriks, 
GTA president. 

The mill, which will supplement 
the million-dollar feed plant now be- 
ing built by GTA at Ellis, S.D., is 
being designed to serve farmers with- 
in a 100-mile radius of Edgeley, he 
said. 

The new mill is in the planning 
stage and a date for construction to 
begin has not been announced. 

Mr. Loriks reported that the de- 
cision by GTA directors to build at 
Edgeley was influenced by the find- 
ings of a survey made by the US. 
Department of Agriculture’s co-op 
service division, which analyzed in- 
formation relative to North Dakota’s 
feed requirements and most desirable 
feed plant locations. 

A. H. Roffers, manager, GTA’s feed 
division, said the new plant will be 
of the type which will serve a re- 
stricted area and “will make the 
greatest use of local feed grains and 
minimize transportation costs.” 

Initially, the new mill will have 
one pelleting unit. Another is to be 
added later. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


Stronger at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Oilseed meal 
futures generally moved upward dur- 
ing the past week, with a turn to 
the top side after earlier being low- 
er on the Memphis Board of Trade. 

Reports of shutdowns helped firm 
the market, while a bigger advance 
was held back by continued slow cash 
market business. 

Conversion of soybeans into prod- 
ucts remained on a poor basis, pit 
observers said. This added to the 
price-holding movement of products 
around current levels unless soybeans 
can be purchased at a lower figure. 

Reports Feb. 8 of shutdowns 
brought the modest upswing to oil- 
seed meal futures. 

Cash brokers said that oilseed meal 
was being bought only for car re- 
quirements. Buyers, they added, were 
holding off future purchases with ex- 
pectation of still lower prices. 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed Feb. 9 25@50¢ ton higher 
than on Feb. 2, unrestricted soybean 
oil meal was unchanged to 95¢ high- 
er and bulk solvent cottonseed oil 
meal was 25¢ higher to $1 lower. 

Trading volume for the period 
amounted to 1,500 tons of unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal and 500 tons of 
bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal. 


Cattle Shipments Inte 
North Central Up 14% 


WASHINGTON — Stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves shipped into 
nine selected north central states 
during 1959 totaled 6,479,927 head, 
compared with 5,691,689 during 1958 
—a 14% increase. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture said that of the total cattle and 
calves received during 1959, 2,650,- 
719 head came through public stock- 
yards and 3,829,208 were received di- 
rect. 


States where inshipment records 
are available include Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, South Dakota and Ne- 
braska. 

Stocker and feeder sheep and 
lambs shipped into the nine states 
during 1959 totaled 3,058,518 head, 
compared with 2,936,280 during 1958 
—a 5% increase. Of the total sheep 
and lambs received during 1959, 
1,078,640 head came through public 
stockyards and 404,251 were received 
direct. 
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Quarter Century 
Of Dannen Mills 
Growth Observed 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.— Around 150 
grain and businessmen and civic 
leaders attended a luncheon at Hotel 
Robidoux recently as Dannen Mills, 
Inc., celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of its entrance into the feed busi- 
ness. 

The business, started by the late 
H. L. Dannen with one employee, now 
has a payroll in St. Joseph alone of 
more than 400 persons. Its original 
storage capacity here was 40,000 bu. 
Today the St. Joseph storage is past 
the 10 million bushel mark. 

The Dannen enterprise, the audi- 
ence was told, had its foundation on 
$2,000 borrowed on a life insurance 
policy to start a hay and grain com- 
mission business. 

“Agribusiness” 

Dwight L. Dannen, son of the pres- 
ident and now the head of the firm, 
told of the importance of “agribusi- 
ness” to St. Joseph and the nation. 
“Agribusiness” was defined by Mr. 
Dannen as the combination of food 
production, processing and distribu- 
tion operations. 

“Agribusiness,” he stated, “is the 
nation’s largest business, making up 
37% of the working force of the U.S.” 
The vast changes made in farming 
methods through research, education 
and application of mechanical power 
have caused a virtual agricultural 
revolution during the period since 
the Dannen enterprise was launched, 
Mr. Dannen said. 


Efficiency Growth Cited 

“In the past 25 years, farmers have 
boosted their efficiency as much as 
in the preceding 120 years. Farmers 
today are using three times as much 
machinery and over twice as many 
motor vehicles as they did in 1940. 
Today’s farmer produces as much in 
one hour as he did in two hours in 
1940 and in three hours in 1910,” he 
stated. 

A visual review of the company, 
presented with slides, depicted growth 
of the Dannen firm. That progress 
was achieved, the audience was told, 
despite fires, explosions, floods and 
even a tornado which, from time to 
time, damaged or demolished various 
company installations. 

In addition to facilities in St. 
Joseph, Dannen also operates 24 ele- 
vators in Iowa, Missouri and Kansas, 
a feed manufacturing installation at 
Milliken, Colo., and wholesale oper- 
ations at Omaha and Denver. The 
company is a member of boards of 
trades at St. Joseph, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Chicago, St. Louis, Hutchin- 
son and Wichita, Kansas. 


Northeast Peulivy, 
Egg Workshop Set 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— Marketing, 
procurement and mark-ups on eggs, 
along with egg and poultry price re- 
porting, broiler operations and co- 
ordination among cooperatives will 
be among the topics under discussion 
at the Winter Business Management 


Blast Damages Roof 
Of New York Mill 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—An explosion 
recently blew out the roof of the six- 
story building of the D. H. Grandin 
Milling Co. here. 

Daniel Grandin, company vice pres- 
ident, said he doubted the damages 
would exceed $20,000. 

No one was hurt in the explosion 
which was followed by a fire that 
flashed through the building. 

According to the fire department, 
the explosion occurred in the ham- 
mermill area, the force going up a 
grain elevator shaft to the sixth floor 
where the roof was blown out. Walls 
on that floor were also damaged. 

The explosion was believed to have 
been caused by an accumulation of 
dust in the elevator. 


Poultry Firm Builds 


Processing Plant 


JACKSON, MISS. — Groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies were conducted here 
by State Poultry Co. for a new poul- 
try processing plant. 

The new plant, costing $205,000, 
will have a production capacity of 
3,000-5,000 broilers per hour. 

The company was formed by the 
merger of Hamblin Poultry Co. and 
Sanitary Poultry Co., both of Jack- 
son. The owners of both companies 
decided after several months of pre- 
liminary discussions that they could 
“provide better services at a more 
reasonable rate by operating togeth- 
er with a reduced duplication of op- 
erations.” 

The six principals involved in the 
new firm are: Roy Hamblin, presi- 
dent; W. A. Clements, executive vice 
president; Paul Summers; Grady 
Stringer; J. E. Simon, and J. P. 
Clements. 

Annual payroll of the company will 
be an estimated $350,000. 


Beacon Milling Makes 


Two Appointments 


CAYUGA, N.Y. — Appointments of 
Clayton C. Fuller as production su- 
perintendent of the Cayuga plant and 
J. K. Groff as assistant Delmarva 
area manager for Beacon Milling Co., 
a division of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., have been announced. 

Mr. Fuller will be responsible both 
for current production and for de- 
veloping plans for that plant to meet 
the changing and expanding needs of 
dealers and feeders. He is currently 
responsible for production and office 
activities at the firm’s plant at 
Laurel, Del. 

Mr. Groff, who will be headquar- 
tered at Laurel, Del., will work with 
James W. Moyers, area manager, and 
will share in the responsibility for all 
phases of the company’s activity on 
the Delmarva Peninsula. He is a 
graduate of Franklin and Marshall 
College, and joined the firm in 1951 
after three years experience in agri- 
cultural sales for an equipment man- 
ufacturer. 


HAROLD BACON DIES 
EL CAJON, CAL.—Harold Bacon, 
73, past president of the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
died recently. 


Illinois Firm Building New Feed Mill 


GENESEO, ILL.—A new half mil- 
lion dollar feed plant is being erected 
here by Columbian Feed Company of 
Illinois, an affiliate of Columbian Hog 
& Cattle Powder Co., Kansas City. 

According to Frank R. McDer- 
mand, president of Columbian, the 
mill is being constructed by Roberts 
Construction Co., Sabetha, Kansas. 

Storage capacity for more than 
50,000 bu. grain directly over the 
driveway and additional storage for 
20,000 bu. over the 5,000 Ib. batch 
mixer is included. Eight carloads of 
bulk oil meals and concentrates can 
also be stored. There will be a total 
of 40 different ingredient bins. Some 
12,000 gal. molasses and 4,000 gal. 
animal fat can be stored in the base- 
ment. 

All operations will be controlled at 
a master push button panel. There is 
a printomatic roll tape on the scale 


Workshop of the Northeastern Poul- | 


try Producers Council Feb. 25-26 at 


the Willard Hotel. This program is | 


co-sponsored by the Farmer Coopera- 
tive Services of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

A panel will discuss “Experiences 
with Broiler Operations” on the open- 
ing morning. T. C. Morrison of the 
University of Connecticut also will 
speak during the morning on “Mar- 
ket Orders for Eggs and Poultry.” 
A discussion will follow. 

“Should Chain Stores and Coopera- 
tives Compete in Egg Procurement?,” 
“Coordination Among Cooperatives 
Regionally and Nationally” and “Are 
Retail Egg Mark-ups Too High?” 
will be among the topics on the af- 
ternoon program. 

“Improving Egg and Poultry Price 
Reporting” will be discussed the 
morning of the second day. 


dial which is coded for each material 
and will be used for permanent batch 
records. 

Equipment will include ear corn 
shellers, a 75-hp. Prater hammer- 
mill which features granular grind 
and drying equipment, oats huller 
and scalping equipment. A 100 h.p. 
multi-duty pellet mill will be equipped 
with crumblizing and molasses add- 
ing equipment and will have a capac- 
ity of 12 tons hard pellets or 6 tons 
high molasses soft pellets per hour. 
A 100 hp. Wenger Scotch marine 
boiler using a natural gas power 
burner will supply the steam for the 
pelleting. 

The mill building, independent of 
office or storage space, is 55 by 33 
ft. and will be served by a double 
driveway. The feed storage ware- 
house is 96 by 33 ft. and is provided 
with both truck and rail unloading 
facilities. 


FEED PLANT—Here is a drawing of the new half million dollar feed plant 
being erected at Geneseo, Ill., by Columbian Feed Company of Illinois. All 
operations will be controlled at a master push button panel. 
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| Symington Actions — 


Hit by Ohio Group 


WASHINGTON—A group of Ohio 
grain dealers and elevator operators 


| arrived in Washington this week to 


protest implications by Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D., Mo.) that grain 
storage operators are making exces- 
sive profits. 

The group called on all Ohio con- 
gressmen and senators to “place the 
record straight” and to dispute Sen. 
Symington’s charge that the grain 
storage operations yield as much as 


167% profit per year on cost. 
A seven-member group, led by 
John Russell, Hilliards, met with 


Samuel L. Devine (R., Ohio) to point 
out that “government audits showed 
Ohio grain elevators were barely 
breaking even or even losing money 
on government storage.” 

George H. Moorhead, Leipsic, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Grain and Feed 
Assn., said U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture audits conducted in six Ohio 
plants showed the average cost of 
storage was 17.2¢ bu. per year, al- 
though government payments provide 
only one-twentieth of a cent per day. 

George G. Greenleaf, Worthington, 
secretary of the association, pointed 
out further that the 17.2¢ cost did 
not include such factors as shrinkage, 
quality deterioration, interest on in- 
vestment or any profit for the opera- 
tor. 

“A lot of people are losing money 
in Ohio on government storage,” Mr. 
Greenleaf said. “Further, the kind of 
wheat raised in Ohio—soft red win- 
ter wheat—is in demand and is not 
the type of wheat that accounts for 
the federal surplus. Ohio wheat is in- 
variably sold within a year. The vil- 
lain behind this whole thing is the 
farm support program.” 

Others in the delegation which 
called on Mr. Devine were Hugh 
Brubaker, New Carlisle; Earl David- 
son, West Liberty; Frank C. Miller, 
Milford Center, and Byron M. Shep- 
ard, Christiansburg. 

A similar group was contacting 
other Ohio congressmen “to present 
the true picture,” Mr. Russell said, 
“so Ohio congressmen could act in- 
telligently on the grain storage pro- 
gram.” 


Purina Announces 


Quarterly Earnings 


ST. LOUIS —A drop in net sales 
and net earnings for the three 
months ended Dec. 31, 1959, has been 
reported by Ralston Purina Co. Com- 
pared with the same period in 1958, 
net sales dropped from $129,999,696 
to $127,638,748 and net earnings 
dropped from $4,851,482 to $4,495,136. 

Donald Danforth, chairman of the 
board, said that earnings for the 
three months ended Dec. 31, 1959, 
were 69¢ a share, compared with 75¢ 
for the same period a year earlier. 
“However, our earnings did show im- 
provement over the 44¢ a share for 
the previous quarter,” he said. 

Mr. Danforth said, “last year, dur- 
ing the first six months, profits were 
42¢ a share greater than during the 
last six months. It is the opinion of 
the management that the agricultur- 
al economy is gradually improving 
and being put on a firmer footing. 
If this is true, we see no reason to 
anticipate that there should be this 
fall-off in profits during the last half 
of the current fiscal year.” 

The board of directors declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 30¢ a 
share payable on March 11, 1960, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on Feb. 19, 1960. 

ROBERT FE. HUNT DIES 

WAVELAND, IND. — Robert E. 
Hunt, 39, owner and operator of a 
feed and grain store here, died at his 
home. He had been in failing health 
for two years. 


» 
j C. C, Fuller J. K. Groff 
| 
jee * | | 
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Judson Bemis to 


Head Bemis Bag 


ST. LOUIS—F. G. Bemis, Boston, 
was elected chairman of the board 
and Judson Bemis, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of 
the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., it was 
announced this 
week by the com- 
pany’s board of 
directors. 

The board also 
announced that 
Cc. W. Akin, Min- 
neapolis, had been 
elected executive 
vice president, R. 
V. Scott, St. Louis, and B. L. Will- 
more, Boston, vice presidents, and 
J. T. Braxtan, St. Louis, assistant 
secretary. 

Judson Bemis succeeds his brother, 
F. G. Bemis, who joined the com- 
pany in 1926 and just completed his 
20th year as its president. F. G. 
Bemis was elected a director of the 
company in 1927, assistant treasurer 
in 1929, vice president in 1937 and 
president in 1940. As chairman of the 
beard, F. G. Bemis will be in the 
company’s general offices in Boston. 

The new president joined the com- 
pany in 1937, following his graduation 
from Harvard University. Judson 
Bemis became manager of the Min- 
neapolis plant in 1945 and was ap- 
pointed director of central operations 
in 1952. He was elected a director 
of the company in 1939, assistant 
secretary in 1941, vice president in 
1946, and executive vice president in 
1956. 

As president and chief executive 
officer, Judson Bemis will direct 
the company’s nationwide operations 
from the Bemis general offices in 
Minneapolis. 


Judson Bemis 


Delmarva Broiler 


Prices Hold Steady 


SALISBURY, MD.—Broiler prices 
in Delmarva held about steady last 
week in spite of 14% more birds go- 
ing to market than the previous 
week. 

The average price paid on the farm 
was 18.23¢ Ib. The week before the 
price was 18.98¢. Delmarva broiler 
growers sent a total of 3,032000 
birds to market last week. Although 
the figure was 14% above the pre- 
vious week, it was 6% below the cor- 
responding week of 1959. 


Chick Starts 

Delmarva producers started 4,182,- 
000 chicks during the week. This was 
2% below the previous week but 11% 
above the corresponding week of last 
year. The number started was up 5% 
in Delaware, while the number start- 
ed in Maryland was up 19% as com- 
pared with the same week a year 
ago. Settings in Delmarva were 2% 
above the previous week and 13% 
above the comparable week last 
year. 

22-State Report 

Nationwide, for 22 reporting states, 
hatcherymen set 47,176,000 eggs dur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 6. This was 
1% below the previous week but 1% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. Settings were down from the 
previous week in 13 of the 22 re- 
porting states. Decreases were re- 
ported in Alabama, Maine and Mis- 
sissippi, accounting for 80% of the 
decline from previous week. 

Broiler growers in the 22 states 
started a total of 34,089,000 broilers. 
This was 3% above the previous 
week and 7% above the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Increases were 
reported for 17 states compared with 
the previous week. Largest increases 
occurred in Alabama, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania and Missouri. 


Wayne Stepp Named 


Foxbilt Sales Manager 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Wayne 
Stepp has been promoted to sales 
manager of the feed division of Fox- 
bilt, Inc, Des » 
Moines. 

J. K. Lepley, 
vice president and 
director of sales, 
indicated the @ 
move was made in § 
conjunction with 
a planned expan- 
sion program 
starting in 1960. 

Mr. Stepp has 
been with the firm 
for six years. 
Since 1958 he has been the regional 
manager serving Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska and southwest Iowa. He is 
a graduate of Iowa State University. 


Utah Feed Group 
Elects President 


LOGAN, UTAH—Ray Hermansen, 
Gunnison, was elected president of 
the Utah Feed Manufacturers & 
Dealers Assn. at its annual conven- 
tion here Feb. 4-5, to succeed Mer- 
rill Rushforth, Centerville. 

Lawrence Zaugg, Ogden, took over 
as vice president from Ralph Black- 
ham, Moroni, and Lawrence Morris, 
Provo, was relected secretary-treas- 
urer, and J. O. Anderson, Logan, was 
reelected assistant. 

New members of the board of di- 
rectors are Robert Morris, Ogden, and 
Howard Allen, Salt Lake City. Other 
board members are Alan Bader and 
Wayne Farrell, Ogden; Stuart Rich- 
ards, Trenton, and the officers. 

Favorable reports were heard on 
efforts to obtain reduced rail rates 
on protein supplement feeds import- 
ed from other states and shipped in. 

Dr. M. E. Ensminger, chairman of 
the State College of Washington de- 
partment of animal science, discussed 
automation, and Dr. J. Clark Ballard, 
assistant extension director, Utah 
State University, emphasized the in- 
creasing importance of automation in 
the livestock industry. 

Carl F. Neumann, secretary-gener- 
al manager, National Livestock and 
Meat Board of Chicago, stressed the 
role of the board in education of the 
consuming public on nutritive value 
of meat, proper cooking and care 
of meats. Dr. Owen Thompson, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa, discussed feed dealer-vet- 
erinarian relations, and Dr. John 
Quisenberry, head of Department of 
poultry science at Texas A&M Col- 
lege, talked about poultry feeding. 


Wayne Stepp 


California Restricts 


Oregon Cattle Imports 


SACRAMENTO—William E. War- 
ne, state director of agriculture, has 
announced that California has 
amended its cattle scabies regulation 
to include restriction against the im- 
portation of cattle from Oregon. 

At the request of the department, 
Edmund Brown, governor, has amend- 
ed the regulation to require all cat- 
tle entering California from Oregon 
to be shipped by special permit from 
the State Bureau of Livestock Dis- 
ease Control. 


INTENTIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


some differences between farmers’ 
egg-type chick buying intentions 
as of Feb. 1 and their actual pur- 
chases are to be expected depend- 
ing on egg and feed price relation- 
ships and other developments during 
the remainder of the hatching sea- 
son. 

Producers, according to Feb. 1 
estimates, plan to purchase 27% of 
their chicks straight run, 66% pul- 
let chicks and 7% cockerels. Last 
year they bought 25% straight run 
chicks, 68% pullet chicks and 7% 
cockerels. 

Egg Price Slump Noted 

The average price received by pro- 
ducers for eggs in mid-January was 
considerably below month-earlier and 
year-earlier prices. USDA reported 
that this year’s mid-January price 
was 29.6¢ doz., compared with 30.7¢ 
at mid-December and 36.6¢ in mid- 
January of 1959. 

The mid-January price was the 
lowest for the date since January, 
1941. 


Egg Supplies Ample 

Egg supplies were ample to more 
than ample on large sizes. Best de- 
mand during the month was for the 
smaller sizes. USDA reported there 
was increased activity on the part 
of egg breakers during the latter 
part of January. 

Farm flocks produced 5,344 million 
eggs during January—1% less than 
in January, 1959. Compared with last 
year, egg production was down 5% 
in the west north central states, 4% 
in the north Atlantic and 1% in the 
east north central. Egg production 
was above last year by 11% in the 
south Atlantic, 3% in the West and 
1% in the south central states. 


Production Rate 


The rate of egg production in Jan- 
uary was 17 eggs per layer, com- 
pared with the January, 1959 rate 
of 16.6 and the January average of 
14.8. All regions showed an increase 
in rate except the West, where it 
was down 1% from a year earlier. 
Increases were 5% in the south At- 
lantic, 4% in the east north central, 
3% in the north Atlantic, and 2% 
in the west north central and the 
south central states. 

The nation’s laying flock averaged 
314,819,000 layers during January, 
compared with 324,331,000 layers dur- 
ing January, 1959—a decrease of 
3%. Decreases from last year of 
7% in the north Atlantic, 6% in 
the west north central, 5% in the 
east north central and 1% in the 
south central states more than off- 
set the increases of 5% in the south 
Atlantic and 4% in the West. 

February Rate 

The Feb. 1 rate of lay was 55.3 
eggs per 100 layers, compared with 
54.7 eggs Feb. 1, 1959. The rate was 
above last year in all regions except 
in the west north central and the 
West. Increases were 4% in the 
south Atlantic, 3% in the north At- 
lantic and east north central and 
1% in the south central. The rate 
of lay was about the same as last 
year in the west north central states, 
but down 3% in the West. 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age and Eggs Laid Per 100 Layers on Farms 
February 1 


North E. North W. North South South United 

Year Atiantic Central Central Atlantic Central Western States 
Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) 

1949-58 (average) ....... 56,818 67,606 96,526 33,249 53,728 37,028 954 

53,130 60,845 87,428 35,402 46,202 38,285 321,292 

49,346 57,969 81,596 37,004 45,603 39,973 311,491 

Eggs Laid Per 100 Layers on Farms 

1949-58 laverage) ....... 53.5 52.1 5! 46.2 40.3 52.6 49.8 

55.7 56.5 57.5 51.8 44.5 59.5 54.7 

5 58.2 53.7 49 57.8 55.3 
Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) 

Bes. 51,319 59,201 83,792 37,317 45,988 317,483 

Jan. 1, 1968® 50,969 59,224 83,275 37,716 46,934 40,034 318,152 

Fob. 1, 19960 49,346 57,969 81,596 37,004 45,603 39,973 311,491 


*Revised. Revisions for other months in 1959 will be included in a report entitled Month 
Production to be released later. 


Estimated industry Production for the Past 


10 Years 

Million % Change 

Year tons from 1949 
% 

1950 29.1 +2 
1951 32.8 +15 
1952 34.4 +21 
953 33.7 +18 
1954 35.0 +23 
1955 33.6 
1974 35.7 25 
1957 36.0 +26 
1958 40.0 +40 
1959 40.0 +40 


FEED TOTAL 


(Continued from page 1) 


Record production occurred in beef 
and sheep and swine feed manufac- 
tured. Beef and sheep were up 21% 
from 1958 and accounted for 8% of 
the total. Swine feed increased 4% 
last year and represented 15% of all 
feed manufactured. However, during 
the last quarter of 1959, swine ton- 
nage was far below 1958 and Decem- 
ber figures were 26% lower than the 
year before. 

The tonnage of each of the three 
poultry feeds was less in 1959 than 
in 1958, with broiler feed down 6%, 
turkey down 5% and other poultry 
down 1%. In each case, tonnage near 
the end of the year was farther be- 
low 1958 levels than the average for 
the year. Dairy tonnage was stable 
throughout the year with little 
change from 1958 production. 

Poultry feed, other than broiler 
and turkey, accounted for 33% of to- 
tal tonnage reported to AFMA last 
year followed by broiler (19%), dairy 
(17%), swine (15%), beef and sheep 
(8%) and turkey (5%). The remain- 
der was miscellaneous. The three 
poultry classes accounted for about 
57% of the total (56% if computed 
from unrounded data). 

The most pronounced trend in the 
production of the various classes of 
feed is the decrease in poultry feed 
other than broiler and turkey, AFMA 
noted. This class has decreased each 
of the last five years from 39% of 
all feed in 1954 to 33% last year. The 
major reason probably is, AFMA 
said, the declining consumer demand 
for eggs. Egg consumption per per- 
son has been lower than the preced- 
ing year in eight of the last 11 years 
since 1948. Retail egg prices have 
been lower than a year earlier in 
seven of the 11 years, so expenditures 
per person for eggs have declined 
substantially. 


PILLSBURY 


(Continued from page 1) 


factor in the feed industry,” said Mr. 
McNeal. “We have definite plans for 
more aggressive growth and expan- 
sion. Mr. Peterson’s experience and 
knowledge of this business will be of 
great value to us in advancing this 
program.” 

The feed division currently operates 
11 plants and sales offices and two 
research facilities. A new plant is 
scheduled to be opened in Jasper, 
Ala., this spring. 


- 


Nopco Chemical Sales, 


Earnings Set Record 


NEWARK, N.J.—-New records for 
both sales and earnings, exceeding 
those of 1958, the previous high, by 
more than 25% have been reported 
by Nopco Chemical Co. 

Consolidated net earnings for 1959 
were $2,262,576, compared with 
$1,750,222 the previous year. Sales 
and other income totaled $37,255,925 
in 1959, compared with $29,235,196 in 
1958. 

The consolidated net earnings for 
1959 were equivalent, after preferred 
dividends, to $2.17 per share on 1,026,- 
551 shares, the average number out- 
standing during 1959. Earnings for 
1958 were $1.71 per share on the av- 
erage number outstanding that year, 
adjusted for the two-for-one stock 
split and stock dividends. 
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IS 


YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


70% corn distillers 


.is produced in volume 
12 months a year to keep your costs down 


That’s one reason SOLULAC is your most economical and most dependable 
source of unidentified growth factors. Here’s another . . . leading nutritionists have 
proven that feedlot performance suffers when unidentified growth factors are 

left out of feed.* And, in these days, feed sales are made on a history of good feed- 
lot performance. It’s the wise feed manufacturer who keeps his feed performance 
record good . . . and keeps his costs down . . . by keeping SOLULAC in his 

feed formulas. SOLULAC, a fermentation product from corn, is guaranteed to be 
free flowing in 50 and 100 Ib. bags, or bulk carloads. And it’s always available, 

12 months a year! 


*Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin —GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


400,000 REASONS 
(44 
Fes the | oo 
; 
| 
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Contract Raising 
Of Dairy Heifers 
Expected to Grow 


TIFTON, GA.—The practice of 
dairymen selling their calves to a 
feeder for growing and then buying 
them back for milking is expected to 
increase in use, according to one of 
several talks presented at the Dairy 
Production Short Course held here 
at Abraham Baldwin Agricultural 
College. 

Dr. E. R. Donoho, extension dairy- 
man, Ohio State University, said 
dairy heifer contracting is in its sec- 
ond year of operation in Ohio. 

Dr. Donoho explained that the 
growers of the dairy heifers are most- 
ly farmers who do not wish to go into 
a large-scale dairy investment, but 
are able to grow out a limited num- 
ber of heifers, Some of the growers 
are semi-retired persons or part-time 
farmers. They get the calves at dif- 
ferent ages, ranging from birth to 
several months old, according to the 
individual contract. 

Dr. Donoho said he had seen no 
two contracts alike. He read from a 
pattern contract, but noted that 
dairymen and growers usually find 
something they want to change. Most 
contracts state what expenses the 
dairy owner and the grower of calves 
are to share, and also contain agree- 
ments concerning calves that turn 
out to be unfit for milking. 

Dr. Donoho stressed the impor- 
tance of having a written agreement 
between people who go into the heif- 
er contracting business. 

Importance of Concentrates 

Discussing “New Concepts in Feed- 
ing Dairy Cattle,” Dr. John Donker, 
professor of dairy husbandry, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, declared that the 
successful dairying program must in- 


clude large quantities of quality hays, 
but noted that grains and concen- 
trates must be used also. He pointed 
out that 75% of the dairy cow’s nu- 
trients come from roughages, and 
25% from concentrates. 

Dr. Donker explained the forage 
testing procedure which was started 
by Pennsylvania State University and 
which is being used to some extent in 
other states. 

The specialist showed slides of a 
complete hay baling operation. One 
machine shown pre-chews the green 
forage (in this case it was alfalfa), 
which is allowed to partly dry. Then 
the material is drawn into a machine 
which moves across the field, and 
presses the hay into blocks about 1 
ft. square, and weighing 10-12 Ib. 
(about the amount required by a cow 
for a meal). 

He explained that the blocks of hay 
are dropped in the field and placed 
manually into a truck (the aim is 
later to have the bales placed in the 
truck mechanically). From the truck 
the bales are pulled up by a belt and 
dropped into a drying structure, out 
of which they are later carried by 
another belt into a truck to be 
carried to storage. 

The Cow Pool 

The cow pool type of operation was 
described by Dr. W. J. Slomaker, 
dairy specialist, feed division, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

“The cow pool is hastening the 
trend toward larger dairy develop- 
ments,” Dr. Slomaker said. 

He said a cow pool—operating on 
a large scale and consisting of several 
hundred cows—must keep records of 
performances of cows, must have 
means of identifying individual cattle, 
supply adequate loafing space and 
feeding facilities, provide for ade- 
quate care in all kinds of weather, 
have adequate waste disposal, have 
proper water disposal, watch out for 


mastitis and give antibiotics. 


tA 


ren 


ATTEND SALES MEETING—These men attended the annual sales meet- 


ing of Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., at Myerstown, Pa. (left to right): 
Front row, Glenn Trout, Myerstown; Ray Henry, Myerstown; Jack Richards, Gaineoviiie, 


Ga.; M. B. Gardner, @ & M Sales Co., Statesville, N.C.; Henry 
w. Whitmoyer, president, Myerstown; 
ad Kauff 


erstown; C. 

Balkeom, vice president, Myerstown; 

Myerstown. 
Middle row, 


New Oxford, Pa.; Winston Brown, Grandone, Inc., New Gloucester, Maine; Ronal 
Al Lithgow, Port Credit, Ontario; Fred Dickens, Grandone, Inc., Norwood, 
Hans Sorgenf rei, 
; Leon Kauffman, Myerstown; William Rishel, eye Pa.; Kurt Schat 
Flawil, Switzerland; Jay Gibney, Lebanon, 


Harrisonburg, Va.; 
+ Cecil Stanfield, Boaz, Ala.; 
Frey & Co., 
tario, and Roger Urich, Myerstown. 


sales 
George Cook, ‘Maxwell, lowa; ; Thomas 
man, Lebanon, Pa., and John Wandell, 


Irvin Henry, Myerstown; Sid Sands, Great Valley, N.Y.; Richard Winters, ‘ 
d 


Myers, 


Mt. Victory, Ohio; Lioyd Wolfe, Elk- 
zmann, 
Pa.; Stan Dickey, Port Credit, On- 


Back row, Francis Dobbins, Gainesville, Ga.; J. R. Wiley, Myerstown; John Gow, Port 


Credit, 


James Hardy, Dothan, Ala.; 


Paul Snider, Kokomo, Ind.; Ted Rouse, London 
ebanon 


Ontario; Harold Corning, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia; John Stevens, Chalfont, Pa.; 
Kermit Wilson, Indiana, Pa.; Glenn Rohr, Doylestown, Pa.; 


on, Ontario; A. M. Brubaker, Myerstown; Tom 


» Pa., and Harold Mulder, Holland, Mich. 


Wants More Jobs Put 
Under Civil Service 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Isadore 
Levin, state chemist, who has re- 
signed from his state job to go into 
private business, told a grain dealers 
convention here what he thinks about 
the legislature’s failure to put his 
and other similar state jobs under 
civil service. 

He said, “No one can go out and 
hire technical help for jobs like these 
for the money we're paying. I've 
been state chemist by the grace of 
9,000 votes—that’s what my boss won 
one of his elections by. 

“This job is a political job. The 
legislature said, ‘You be a politician, 


go out electioneering for your’ job.’ 
I don’t see why these jobs have to 
be political patronage. They're too 
important. Somebody ought to rub 
some sense into the legislators’ 
heads.” 

Mr. Levin, who has been employed 
by the state intermittently since 
1939, will be a private consultant to 
the feed industry on legislative and 
labeling matters. 


Named Vice President 


TORONTO — George W. Stepan 
has been appointed a vice president 
of Toronto Elevators Ltd., according 
to John D. Leitch, president. Mr. 
Stepan will continue as manager of 
the vegetable oil division of the firm. 


“heartbeat” is controlled by a oe 
SMOOTH hydraulic system 


PAMCO delivers the moet for your money. De- 


BACK SAVER 


© Stabilize to any grain body and Pamco’s 


steel 


pendable, precision 


duces maintenance re giving you mere time 
PAMCO is a “‘sales 
clincher.” You land more new accounts, service 
regular customers better and reduce headaches. 


to increase your bulk sales. 


re- 


SKOOP SKIPPER 
Tank stabilization. 


® Exclusive unloading and loading. 
Pellets handled with minimum breakage. 
® Smooth hydraulic operation. 


® Standard 2, 3, or 4 compartment units. 


PAMCO installation and Distributing 
Points Serving You Wherever You Live 


* Positive seal assures against leakage of 
materials. 
© Dispersing auger for loading leads into 
each compartment. 
for 


PAMCO handles many bulk ma- 
terials — ground corn cobs, 
screened wood shavings, stoker 
coal, sawdust, fertilizer, ex- 
panded aggregate clay, 
screened bulk limestone and 
bulk cement. 


ah 


Productive Acres Mfg. Co. 
1406 S. 7th Street 


Oskaloosa, lowa 
Phone ORchard 2-2576 
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Pellets made with Paco mean repeat 
business, because Paco-ized pellets are 
entirely different from any other pellet. 


Paco is a feed ingredient in itself, sup- 
plies plenty of essential nutrients for 
greater feed conversion and productiv- 
ity. Its rich, molasses flavor adds palat- 
ability to all types of pelletized feed. 


“Fines” are a thing of the past with 
Paco, because pellets form better and 
hold their shape until they are fed! That 
means less waste that normally in- 


ya and any size 
in between ! 


creases feeding costs. Paco-ized pellets 
are glossy, slick in appearance, hold 
down choking dust in cattle feeds. 


You can use Paco with confidence. Once 
customers see, smell and experience the 
goodness of Paco-ized pellets, once they 
watch meat, milk or egg production go 
up—you’re in for additional business. 


Get Paco, packed in convenient-to-use 
50-lb. bags. Write us for information on 
pelleting and farm uses of Paco. 


PAC DIST. 
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makes Pellets best! 


‘from the smallest 


0 large range CUDES... > 
| 
J 
j 
Pig) 
bred 
INDUSTRIES INC. 
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SERPASIL ‘means less stress! 


_ Heat, caging, debeaking, disease, crowding, spraying, social conflict, adverse weather and poor 
housing all cause stress and are recognized as factors in decreased egg production. Now, five years 
of extensive testing by CIBA and many state agricultural experimental stations have proven that 
Serpasil controls stress. Serpasil (Reserpine premix, CIBA) is the first and only feed additive developed 
to control stress in poultry. Its stress relieving action has been proven to result in—INCREASED 
EGG PRODUCTION ® LESS FEED WASTAGE ® INCREASED FEED EFFICIENCY ® GREATER SHELL 
THICKNESS ® SUPERIOR EGG QUALITY. To find out more about this revolutionary new product write— 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC., FEED ADDITIVE SALES DIVISION, P.O. BOX 313, SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


DISTRIBUTED BY: THE RAY EWING COMPANY * PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
MERCK & CO., INC., CHEMICAL DIVISION, RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


CIBA 


; 
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Costs of Retail Feed Credit 


Analyzed in Minnesota 


By R. J. Herder and Dr. R. P. Dahil 
University of Minnesota 


Feed purchases represent the larg- 
est single production supply expense 
of Minnesota farmers. In 1954, for 
example, farmers in the state pur- 
chased $154 million of feed. This in- 
cludes purchases from other farmers 
as well as from feed merchants. 

Since farmers make heavy cash 
outlays for feed long before income 
is received they often need credit to 
finance its purchase. Dealers and 
manufacturers frequently sell feed to 
farmers on a credit basis. 

A recent study of the credit prac- 
tices of 144 retail feed dealers in 
Minnesota showed that most dealers, 
44%, granted credit on open book ac- 
counts only. 

About 40% of the dealers reported 
that credit was granted for 90 days; 
nearly 20% of the dealers granted 
credit for 30 days, while the remain- 
der gave credit for 6 months or long- 
er or had no specific time limit. 

About 6 out of every 10 feed deal- 
ers made no separate charges for 
credit. The others made charges af- 
ter a specific length of time. The 
most common interest rate was 6% 
Dealers indicated that the farmers 
often shop for liberal credit terms, 
hence it was difficult to establish 
credit charges without losing custom- 
ers. Often the dealer is the last to 
receive payment because the credit 
is unsecured. This results in a large 
amount of dealers’ capital getting 
tied up in accounts receivable. 

The dealers cited several reasons 
for offering credit to their custom- 
ers. One factor that was frequently 
mentioned was meeting the credit 
terms of competitors. The retail feed 
business is highly competitive. The 
average dealer in this study had a 
trade area with a radius of about 15 
miles. More than 80% of the dealers 
had five or more competitors in their 
area. 

Other dealers contended that farm- 
ers could not get adequate credit 
from lending ager cies and hence the 
dealer has to pr.-vide it. 

Costs to Dealer 

The credit costs of four dealers 
were studied in detail. Total sales of 
those firms ranged from $452,875 in 
firm A to $110,133 in firm D. Firm A 
had the largest ratio of credit sales 
to total sales, 70%, while this ratio 
was only 28% in firm B (See accom- 
panying table). 

Credit costs can be divided into 
two groups—direct and indirect. Di- 
rect costs are the most important 
for management to watch because 


these are costs that can be controlled. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from Minnesota 
Farm Business Notes, a University 
of Minnesota Agricultural Extension 
publication. R. H. Herder and R. P. 
Dahl, University of Minnesota eco- 
nomists, report the results of a sur- 
vey in Minnesota that shows grant- 
ing credit is an “important type of 
non-price competition among feed 
dealers.” 


In fact, they could be eliminated if 
credit were also eliminated. 

Interest on funds invested in ac- 
counts receivable is the largest direct 
cost (see accompanying table). Since 
this interest is not an out-of-pocket 
cost, it was estimated by applying a 
6% rate to the year’s average ac- 
counts receivable outstanding in each 
firm. Interest collected from credit 
charges was subtracted from this 
amount. 

Bad debt expense is also an im- 
portant direct credit cost. This was 
difficult to determine with accuracy 
because of the accounting procedures 
used by these firms. It was estimated 
to be 5% of the year’s average ac- 
counts receivable. 

If total direct credit costs are larg- 
er than the gross margin on credit 
sales, then the firm should drop its 
credit program if direct costs cannot 
be reduced. As shown in the table, 
the gross margin on credit sales less 
direct credit costs ranged from $37,- 
215 to $2,708. 

The second group of credit costs— 
the indirect costs—consists of mana- 
gerial, clerical and mileage expense. 
A characteristic feature of these costs 
is that they often cannot be signifi- 
cantly reduced by eliminating the 
credit program. Managerial and cler- 
ical costs shown were based on esti- 
mates of the time personnel spent on 
credit work. Mileage was considered 
an indirect cost because travel in con- 
nection with credit was often done 
in conjunction with other business 
matters. 

The gross margin on credit sales 
in firm D was not sufficient to cover 
both the direct and indirect credit 
costs. This firm was having credit 
problems as indicated by the fact 
that 43% of its total accounts receiv- 
able outstanding were more than one 
year old. It granted credit on a six 
month basis, but charged interest af- 
ter 60 days. The manager indicated, 
however, that interest charges were 


Estimated Credit Costs, Four Retail Feed Boston, Minnesota, June, 1957-May, 1958 


A 8 c 

. 452,875 365,109 327,213 110,133 
275,533 93,940 151,708 60,670 
42,480 9,735 15,796 4,225 
Direct credit costs: 

Supplies and postage ... 122 135 103 60 

1,200 24 0 46 

5,265 1,817 1,554 1,517 
Gross margin less direct costs .............05: 37,215 7,918 14,242 2,708 
Indirect credit costs: 

4,136 238 150 3,728 

1,014 344 327 1,060 

ee 5,290 596 494 4,858 
Gross margin less total credit costs ............ 31,925 7,322 13,748 (2,150) 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES—District sales representatives of A. T. Ferrell 
& Co. from the U.S. and Canada attended the 1960 Clipper sales meeting at 
the firm’s headquarters in Saginaw, Mich. The training course covered all 


Langdon, Saginaw; Ed Krause, 


land, Ed Cecka, Buffalo, N.Y.; 

apolis, Onn; Bill Wallace, Canton, Miss. ; 
Ohio; Art Haged 
Tyler, Danville, 


-Saginaw ; 


naw, and 
— row—Bill Harris, Montreal, Canada; Floyd Sovey, Saginaw; Ed Stauffer, Port- 
Laurence Boatz, 
Fred Shuck, Kirksville, Mo.; Lew Sarr, Ashland, 
orn, Kirksville, Mo.; Warren Light, ‘Saginaw; 
Andy Anderson, Fremont, Neb., and Cig Segelstrom, Denver, Colo. 

Third row—Leo Trahan, Saginaw; Ken McCormack, Denton, Texas; Ira Willis, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ; oa Henry o——, _ Raleigh, N.C.; Elden Kayior, president, A. 
Spokane, Wash., and Ralph Walter, Saginaw. 

Front row—Bob Nash, Montreal, Canada; Clarence Ly Saginaw; Jim Hender- 
son, Saginaw; Gus Stricker, Saginaw; Mose Nowasad Bernie 
Turner, Nashville, Tenn., and Tom Shaw, Winnipeg, Canada. 


phases of the firm’s AERTS and sales program. 


Shown here (left to right) are 
Back row—Dick Carr, sales manager, Saginaw; Paul Holzinger, 
}~ a Fe Springs, Cal.; Owen Collins, Portland, Ore.; Jim Vosburgh, Boise, 


president, Holz 
Cooper, Ogden, Utah. 
Fargo, N.D.; Bob Birkman, Minne- 


Bob , Saginaw; Duane 


T. Ferrell & Co., 


Helms, San Gabriel, Cal.; Bud O'Neil, 


, Saginaw; Al Boyer, Saginaw ; 


often overlooked at the time of pay- 
ment. 

If a firm can reduce its credit costs 
through a more effective credit poli- 
cy without losing sales, its profits 
can be increased. Some firms may 
find that a tightening of credit terms 
may reduce costs without an offset- 
ting drop in profits due to lost vol- 
ume. Others may find that more 
credit, under a well managed pro- 
gram, may increase volume enough 
to more than cover the extra costs. 
Conditions vary so much from one 
dealer to another that each must 
make this comparison for himself. A 
knowledge of the direct credit costs 
at a given level of sales is helpful 
in making such estimates. 

Costs to Farmer 

In general, the retail feed dealers 
felt that the costs of extending cred- 
it were absorbed by them rather 
than being passed on to farmers. 

The farmer may share the costs of 
retail feed credit in two ways, how- 
ever. First, direct charges in the form 
of interest can be made by the deal- 
er. This cost to the farmer is not 
too important because, as pointed out 
earlier, most dealers do not charge 
for credit. Furthermore, the survey 
indicated that some dealers who do 
make charges do not enforce them 
rigorously. 

A more important consideration 
may be the extent to which the farm- 
er bears the cost of this credit in the 
form of a higher price for feed. Al- 
though it is difficult to offer conclu- 
sive answers to this question, a 
knowledge of the characteristics of 
the feed industry may give some in- 
dications. 

The retail feed industry is charac- 
terized by a large number of firms. 
It is relatively easy to enter the in- 
dustry, and firms can operate with 
or without a franchise from a major 
feed manufacturer. Businesses deal- 
ing in farm supplies can also add a 
feed line with a small capital invest- 
ment. Furthermore, the possibility of 
substitution between different kinds 
and brands is quite high. Hence, the 
price of feed may not vary appreci- 
ably from dealer to dealer. 

The individual dealer, however, 
may attempt to increase sales by 
various forms of nonprice competi- 
tion. Brand promotion through adver- 
tising is one means of building sales. 

Providing extra or better services 
is another form of nonprice competi- 
tion. Credit is one of these services. 
The variations in credit terms and 
practices of the dealers in this study 
are an indication of the use of credit 
for this purpose. 

The provision of credit increases 
dealers’ costs which are probably ab- 


sorbed by the firm in the short-run. 


The increased costs associated with 
credit will eventually result in oper- 
ating losses for some firms, particu- 
larly those having a poorly managed 
credit program. Such firms go out of 
business eventually and prices will 
rise in the remainder to reflect the 
added credit costs. Hence, in the 
longer run the cost of credit will be 
included in the price paid by the 
farmer. 

If, however, the credit were elimi- 
noted there is no guarantee that the 
reduced costs would be passed on to 
farmers in the form of lower prices. 
Dealers may substitute some other 
form of non-price competition such 
as advertising. The costs of this may 
be just as high to the dealer and yet 
have no direct value to the farmer. 


Harold McCormick 


Announces Retirement 


NEW YORK—Retirement of Har- 
old S. McCormick, after 49 years in 
the fertilizer and feed business, has 
been announced by H. J. Baker & 
Bro., Inc. Mr. McCormick, however, 
will continue in a consultant capacity 
with the company. 

Starting his career in 1911 as an of- 
fice boy with H. J. Baker, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick was executive vice presi- 
dent of the company at the time of 
his retirement. During that period, 
he became well known in the fertiliz- 
er and feed business. 

H. J. Baker & Bro., Inc., special- 
izes in feed and fertilizer materials 
and heavy chemicals. 


Joins Day Sales Co. 


Kansas City Office 


KANSAS CITY—Appointment of 
D. A. Harrington to the Kansas City 
office of the Day Sales Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been a 
announced by Max 

R. Springer, presi- = 
dent. 

Mr. Harrington 
has 10 years of 
sales and engineer- 
ing experience in 
air handling equip- 
ment and related 
fields. For the past 
two years he has 
been a sales en- 
gineer for McNa- 
mara Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn. He 
previously served in the sales de- 
partment of Manners-Motz Co., St. 
Paul, and as a mechanical engineer 
for Crane Co. of Minnesota. 

He will report to F. Neil Leishman, 
district manager in charge of the 
Kansas City office. 
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Jacobson AJACS-O-MATIC Remote 
Screen Change Hammermill with Crusher 
Feeder. 4 sizes; 50 to 160 H.P. 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL 
**Junior'' Hammermill, 3 
sizes; 10 to 50 H.P. 
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Hammermills 


for every grinding need 


AJACS-O-MATIC 
REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGER 


Jacobson AJACS Ham- 
mermill for custom grind- 
ing and special applice- 
tions. Quick screen 
change. 5 sizes; 20 to 
150 H.P. 


Jacobson PULVERATOR for 
moderate grinding capacity 
or finishing dry products. & 
sizes; %4 to 15 H.P. 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


i} 
= 
— 
+ Jacobson UNIVERSAL 
: H. P 4 tom grinding. 3 sizes; 
Jacobson AJACS 
Model “IT” Hammer- 
mill, 4 sizes; 20 to 
Jacobson SPEEDY =. 
Grinder. 1 size; 5 
DEPT. M 
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HAMMOND 
CONVEYOR Binet 
TROUGHING 4 fications. Available in “Stand- 
— — ard,” Flared, Weather-Tight, 


~ ~- Dust Seal, Drop Bottom, Dome and Tube Type, 
si) with plain Spouts or Rack and Pinion Slide 
Gates. You'll like Hammond workmanship. 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


Can Buy/ 


Fabricated to suit your speci- 


734 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND, IND. - WINONA, MISS. - SANTA CLARA, CAL 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


Dependable LABORATORY QUALITY CONTROL 


Feeds, Ingredients, Fat Stability, Feed Additives 
and Medicctions—Protect Your Feed Quality 


TESTINGYLABORATORIES 32.2 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


South Carolina Sets 
Poultry Festival Plans 


BATESVILLE, S.C. — The 1960 
South Carolina Poultry Festival will 
be held here May 11 with Clyde 
Rauch, Leesville, again serving as 
general chairman. 

Highlight of the tentative program 
will be the finals in the state 4-H 
broiler contest as well as the parade 
of floats and the chicken barbecue. 


FEED FIRM PURCHASED 
IOWA CITY, IOWA—A new firm, 
Iowa City Grain & Feed Service, Inc., 
has taken over the Maas Grain & 
Feed Service here. Officers of the 
new concern are Virgil G. Mortensen, 
president and general manager; Wil- 
liam K. Maas, vice preesident, and 
William H. Bartley, secretary. Mrs. 
Iva Maas will remain on the board of 
directors, with Mr. Maas serving the 

new firm in an advisory capacity. 


craded, 


4 


vake Shelly's Stand 


SHELLBUILDER 


Elected to Whitmoyer 


Board of Directors 


MYERSTOWN, PA.—Dr. James R. 
Wiley, director of development and 
technical services, and Glenn A. 


Dr. J. R. Wiley 


Trout, plant superintendent, have 
been elected to Whitmoyer Labora- 
tories, Inc., board of directors. 

C. W. Whitmoyer, president, said 
Dr. Wiley is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania veterinary 
school. Following graduation in 1941, 
he was engaged in general practice 
and worked part-time for Whitmoyer. 
In 1946 he began devoting all his 
time to the firm, and in 1955 was 
appointed director of development 
and technical services. 

Mr. Trout has been with the com- 
pany since his graduation from Al- 
bright College as a chemistry major 
in 1939. Prior to World War II, he 
served as a sales representative and 
also worked at the firm’s production 
unit in Maine. 


Michigan Emergency 
Area to Set Program 


MARQUETTE, MICH.—Represent- 
atives from seven upper Michigan 
counties met with state and federal 
agricultural officials here Feb. 5 to 
plan an emergency feed program. 

Baraga, Houghton and Ontonagon 
counties last week, were designated 
emergency feed grain districts, with 
farmers permitted to buy government 
surplus grain for cattle feed at sup- 
port prices. Chippewa, Marquette, 
Alger and Dickinson counties asked 
that they be designated emergency 
feed grain districts. 

The grain shortage in the Upper 
Peninsula counties was caused by 
heavy rains, which cut the yield of 
oats, the primary grain for dairy 
cows in the area. 


NEW CALF-PAB 
AIDS! 


NEW DISPLAYS SHOW HOW 

TO LOWER FEED COSTS! 

uv 


NEW SUSPENSION TEST 
SHOWS CALVES GET FULL 
NUTRITIVE VALUES! 


NEW 1-DAY FREE FEEDING 
SAMPLE WINS NEW SALES! 


RITE TODAY! 


FOR SAMPLES 
AND NEW CALF-PAB 
SALES 
AIDS! 


Morn Plont & Ottices Midwest Division West Coast Diwision 
WAUNMEGAN, Des Moine:, to Nempo, Idoho 


| | 
| 
— 
ee COMPANY + 1305 PRAIRIE « HOUSTON, TEXAS 
{ye 


TEAM 


PROTECTION 


ASSURES BOTH! 
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Lasting Immunity 
Requires 


The mortality and morbidity that arise from coccidiosis outbreaks make LASTING im- 


munity a must! 


NOW...FOR THE FIRST TIME...with the “PROTECTION TEAM” of CoccrVac* 
and a recommended coccidiostat, such as TrrTHIADOL®, LASTING immunity is obtained 
for replacement flocks—top performance assured for broilers. 


When CoccrVac and TRITHIADOL are used as di- 
rected, chicks are given a mild exposure through 
vaccination and are protected while immunity is 
developing. Solid, active immunity is provided at 
savings of from $2.50 to $7.50 per thousand birds 
over the use of a coccidiostat alone. 

The early immunity developed by this “PRO- 
TECTION TEAM” means lasting protection for 
replacement flocks—heavier chickens and better 
feed conversion for broiler growers. 

Because you can afford nothing less than the 
best protection . . . 


GET THE FULL STORY ON THE “PROTECTION TEAM” 
See your Sterwin representative/or send coupon today! 


*COCCIVAC is the registered trademark of Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 


STERWIN CHEMICALS INC. FS-220 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me complete data on PROTECTION TEAM 
IMMUNITY against coccidiosis. 


NAME__ 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE. 


A =— ) 
2 100 T ‘ 
J Pe. 
; 
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determines 


moisture 
content 
of 
 Feedstuffs 
in matter 
of 
minutes 


This new improved laboratory instrument by Cenco accurately meas- 
ures moisture content of grains and feed components. Is simple to operate 
by the most inexperienced laboratory technician. Saves time and labor by 
drying and weighing test samples simultaneously. Moisture-loss can be 
read directly from calibrated scale after few short minutes. Results are 
repeatable. 
Recommended for: 


® soybean products © dry milk © grain © raw meat 
corn products yeast fiber lactose 
@ non-fat milk powder © dextran © plant seeds * soil 


Balance features built-in autotransformer which regulates voltage 
automatically, provides more convenient temperature control. Comes 
equipped with deep design disposable weighing dishes for liquid or solid 
samples. Write for details. only $295.00 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1708-A Irving Park Road » Chicago 13, Illinois 
Branches and Warehouses — Mountainside, N. J, 
Boston Birmingham e Santa Clara Los Angeles Tulsa 
Houston Toronto Montreal Vancouver Ottawa 


Livestock really “live-it-up” 


when you feed 


EXTERIOR—Woodford Feed Co., Versailles, Ky., is located in the heart of 


the horse farm country of Kentucky. 


Versatility of Operation Meets 
Needs of Kentucky Customers 


By Al P. 


Nelson 


Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Versatility of operation to meet the 
diversified feed and related supply 
needs of customers is one of the rea- 
sons why Woodford Feed Co., Ver- 
sailles, Ky., owned and operated by 
Robert Cleveland, is attaining an ex- 
cellent volume of business. 


Located in the heart of the horse 
farm country of Kentucky, Mr. Cleve- 
land makes a great deal of horse 
feed under his own Big W brand. He 
points out that many horse farm 
owners have their own special formu- 
las on horse feeds, and he makes a 
variety of these products for the 
trade. Some of these horse feeds may 
contain up to 25% molasses, depend- 
ing upon the wishes of some custom- 
ers. 

In addition, Mr. Cleveland also 
makes Big W sheep feed, egg mash, 
starter and grower feeds. To back up 
this lineup of complete feeds, he also 
has grinding and mixing equipment. 
Thus, the farmer who has grain can 
work it into his program through the 
cooperation of the feed mill. On the 
other hand, if the farmer has a spe- 
cial formula he wishes made, and has 
no grain of his own, he can buy both 
grain and supplement from Wood- 
ford Feed Co. 


“We specialize in working with our 
customers to give them the products 
and the service they want,” states 
Mr. Cleveland. “Our general line of 
Big W feed takes care of many feed- 
ers’ needs, but we do a lot of custom 
work, too.” 


SACKING FEED—Shown is an em- 
ployee sacking feed off one of two 
mixers. 


Mr. Cleveland, a graduate of the 
University of Kentucky, is a close 
observer of the cattle, hog and poul- 
try conditions in his area of Ken- 
tucky, which is one reason why farm- 
ers like to consult with him about 
their feeding problems. 

For example, in this area of Ken- 
tucky there are many feeder cattle 
and feeder pigs raised. The cattle are 
fed for about 75 days on Kentucky 
grass, plus some grain, and then are 
shipped to northern feed lots. When 
such cattle begin to use about 10 Ib. 


or more of grain per day, then supeg@ | 


(Turn to page 22) 


MOLASSES-RICH— made from highly nutritious 
ingredients: Feeding Corn Sugar Molasses 
(Hydrol), Feeding Cane Molasses (Black- 
strap), Corn Oil Meal, and Corn Gluten Meal. 
BONE-DRY — flows freely in hottest or coldest 


= , weather. Packed in 50-lb. moisture-resistant | 
Trost R bags. SUGAR-SWEET—makes any animal 
ee ration more palatable; steps up feed and 


water consumption for bigger gains. 
DOUBLY-USEFUL— highly nu- 
tritious in rations for all farm 
animals; scientifically for- 
mulated to preserve the 
quality of silage. 


INGREDIENTS 
FEEDING CORN SUGAR MOLASSES 


CORN ON MEAL - CORN G 
CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 
CLINTON 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


CLINTON, 


OWNER — Robert Cleveland (left), 
owner and operator, shows a prospec- 
tive customer a farm chemical prod- 
uct in the attractive farm store. 


CONVEYOR—This conveyor is used 
to help pile sacked seed and feed in 
warehouse. 


¢ 
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For information or a quotation 
on Myvamix Vitamin E Feed 
Supplement, write Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago * Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and 
Toronto ¢ Or, contact the dis- 
tributor nearest you. 
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Vitamin E is considered by 
many authorities to be an es- 
sential part of a nutritionally 
complete diet for chickens, tur- 
keys, dogs, and other animals. 
We will be happy to send litera- 
ture references on request. 


The “‘d’’ means the vitamin E 
in Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Sup- 
plement is the same stercoisomer 
that appears in nature. 1 milli- 
gram of 4-alpha-tocophery] ace- 
tate is equivalent to 1.36 Inter- 
national Units of Vitamin E. 


made 
PRODUCTS in 


ROCHESTER, USA OF 
DUSTRIES + Division OF EASTMAN KODAK CO 


With Myvamix, you know ex- 
actly how much vitamin E is 
in your feed. There’s a sure 
20,000 International Units of 
Vitamin E per pound. The cost 
is only a few dimes per ton 
of feed. 


There are at least seven tocoph- 
erols which have some vita- 
min E activity. The most effec- 
tive biologically is “‘alpha.” 
That's what is in Myvamix Vi- 
tamin E Feed Supplement. (Only 
10 to 15% of the tocopherols in 
corn is “‘alpha’’—the rest is 
“‘gamma,"’ one of che least 
effective of all.) 


The vitamin E in Myvamix is on 
a dry, non-dusting soy grits 
base. We use grits instead of 
meal because they have less 
fiber, less moisture, more pro- 
tein, more uniform particle size, 
and are dusted to remove hulls 
and powder. All this means a 
higher quality product, one 
that’s as casy to handle as any- 
ching in your mill. 


The “‘acetate’’ means that the 
vitamin E in Myvamix is really 
stable. Tests show no loss of 
potency even after storage in 
finished feeds for six months at 
100 F. The full potency you put 
in the feed is there when the 
feed is fed. 


| 
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“STON 
EMO helps develop a strong digestive | 


Lithonia, eorgla 
WILLIAM HUDGINS 
pear Mr- pavidson: 
Crom bred Progen? 
ED RICE To withstand stress and strain requires good digestion 


-- both in people and in proilers- 


am anes In our vantress strain of males we have found a strong 
digestive system to be very necessary 


HULAN HALL 

our highly selective blood Lines are noted for their 

ALBA JEFFCOAT ability to use feed efficiently To further insure 

ood fee utilization, ive our birds stonemo 

Granite Grit. stonemo helps develop Stronss 
SCHUNERT muscular gizzard to grin feed finer and keep © 

erheowere digestive system in good condition at all times. 


we appreciate the role stonemo playé in good managements 
ROBERT SCHRAM helping Us produce our vantress male line varietys 


sincerely 


Charles De vantress 
president 


Chas. Vantwvess Farms, SNC. 
Pedigree Farm ond Office: DULUTH, GEORGIA 
CHAS. VANTRESS 
Provident 
Core 
pr FRED SMITH 
General 
HARVEY WALKER 
Pedigree 
— 
corr 
October 26, 1959 
EUGENE FICKLE 
Rs. EMOGENE HOPE 
Order 
0, UNDORME Mre Charles L- pavidson, Ste 
president 
Mountain Grit Company » Ince 
RIDDLE 
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ANDERSON 
yuuld PLATAS 
cpov/h 
LEWIS 
NEAL GUNN 
CLYDE JONES 
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4 system to withstand stress and strain” 


says 
Charles Vantress 


No product costs so little 
yet does so much to 

develop broilers with strong 
digestive systems as 


SToNEMO GRANITE GriT— 
Research Proved— 
Industry Approved. 


Above—Mr. Charles Vantress 
inspects one of his precision os 
bred Vantress males. 


a Above—Aerial view of the ultra-modern Charles Vantress Farms. s a 
et 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. ¢ Lithonia, Georgia 


. Gizzard that Counts 
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95th and Mission Road 
Prairie Village 15, Kansas 
Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 


blenders, inc. 
The Ranch Mart 
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plement is generally added to the ra- 
tion. 

In wintering the cattle on hay, or 
hay and silage, plus about 2 Ib. grain 
per head per day, they only gain %-1 
lb. per day. If they gain more, the 
producer is more or less defeating the 
purpose of utilizing pastures in the 
spring and summer months. 


Grass Resource 

Kentucky cattle go to the lots from 
600 to 1,100 Ib. Mr. Cieveland points 
out that Kentucky has grass to sell, 
just as the north has corn to sell. 
Therefore any cattle feeding program 
in Kentucky makes intensive use of 
this natural resource, plus some 
grain and supplement, to the econom- 
ic welfare of the raiser. 

“We key our feed selling and serv- 
ice program to the grass situation,” 
says Mr. Cleveland, “and try to help 
the cattle feeder get the most he can 
from Kentucky grass.” 

Farmers in this part of Kentucky 
are also raising more feeder pigs ev- 
ery year, Mr. Cleveland reports. 
“They are raised to weights of 60 
to 100 lb. and are then shipped north 
for fattening. Lexington has devel- 
oped quite a sizable feeder pig mar- 
ket, sometimes having as many as 
2,000-3,000.”” 

In addition to adjusting his feed 
manufacturing and custom mill op- 
erations to the special requirements 
of Kentucky feeders, especially due 
to the abundance of Kentucky grass, 
Mr. Cleveland makes an effort to ca- 
ter to both the large feeder and the 
man who buys in smaller quantities. 
The average amount of feed sold at a 
time to a customer is one half 
ton or less, he states. One third of 
the feed business is cash. 


Cash and Carry 

He allows a cash and carry dis- 
count of 15¢ on cwt. lots, and 25¢ 
cwt. on ton lots. He does not encour- 
age the delivery of feeds because of 
high costs. Many of his customers 
have gotten into the habit of hauling 
their own feeds. 

Equipment in the feed mill in- 
cludes a Jay Bee 50 h.p. mill, a 1-ton 
Prater mixer, a 2-ton Fords mixer, 
a Fords molasses blender and a 20- 
ton Howe scale. There is a 4,000 gal. 
molasses storage tank outside the 
building with gravity feed. 

The grinding and mixing rate is 
20¢ cwt., and molasses sells for ap- 
proximately 3¢ Ib. 

“We also use molasses in sheep 
feed,” reports Mr. Cleveland. “Quite 
a few farmers raise lambs here to 
weights of 85-90 Ib. and sell them in 
May through July.” 

Mr. Cleveland’s versatility is fur- 
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to inform the customer of such things 
as cash discounts and pork program. 


ther shown in his large and profitable 
seed department. Here he has a Howe 
seed cleaner and a Carter disc sepa- 
rator. His men clean a great deal of 
Kentucky Fescue Grass 31, also or- 
chard grass and small grains. 
Charges for fescue grass cleaning are 
1%¢ Ib., orchard grass 2%¢ lb. and 
small grains 25¢ cwt. Mr. Cleveland 
also buys and ships a great deal of 
grain. Some is sold at retail in this 
area. 

“The seed volume helps to build 
business at a time when feed volume 
is down,” says Mr. Cleveland. “They 
are excellent companion departments 
for us. We offer free inoculation of 
seed if the farmer buys materials 
from us.” 

He sells quite a bit of vetch which 
is used with small grains as a crop 
cover in this area. 

Mr. Cleveland does some field work 
himself. He also sells Wayne feeds 
and does resale work with a Wayne 
representative. He also cooperates 
with the county agent in holding and 
publicizing swine, tobacco and cattle 
meetings as well as pasture improve- 
ment and veterinary gatherings. In 
this work he says he meets many 
people closely identified with agricul- 
ture, and he learns a great deal from 


Competitor’s Customers 

It is characteristic of a man like 
Mr. Cleveland to help competitor’s 
custonters when they ask him. “If for 
some reason the farmer comes to us 
and asks us how to use a competi- 
tor’s product we tell him what we 
know about it,” says Mr. Cleveland. 
“It is not good business to give help 
only on the products you sell. You 
can build good will both ways.” 

Mr. Cleveland credits his success 
in the feed and seed business to hard 
work, service and the handling of 
quality products. He says the dealer 
who hopes to win friends and cus- 
tomers needs to be honest with his 
customers. He also needs to train his 
personnel in his policies. 

This dealer also has some definite 
ideas about advertising. He likes post- 
ecard direct mail copy, and often 
sends 400-500 postcards to customers 
advertising various feeds or seasonal 
products. He does not believe in ad- 
vertising price, as price alone will 
not sell a product. He says a dealer 
needs to have quality products at a 
reasonable price, and the dealer must 
inform the customer why certain 
products have quality. Customers re- 
spond to this type of selling, he re- 
ports. 

Another business asset .of Wood- 
ford Feed Co. is the neatness of the 
establishment. This neatness is ad- 
mired by customers. The farm store 
at the front is neat, and so is the mill, 
seed department and warehouse 
areas. This reflects good storekeep- 
ing, and Mr. Cleveland likes to have 
merchandise and supplies in good 
condition so as to give top service 
to customers. 

Thus versatility of operation and 
variety of products, plus service and 
competent feeding advice, are help- 
ing this dealer build a profitable vol- 
ume of business. 


Firm Changes Name 


NORFOLK, NEB.—The name of 
the Norfolk Cereal & Flour Mills 
Co., owned by the Bridge family for 
the last 75 years, has been changed 
to Norfolk Feed Mills Co., Robert 
Bridge, president, has announced. 

There will be no change in owner- 
ship or officers. 

Other officers are: G. Donald 
Bridge, chairman of the board; Char- 
les A. Bridge, first vice president; 
Donald O. and William Bridge, vice 
presidents, and Glenn A. Briggs, 
secretary-treasurer. 


FEED FIRM OPENS 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA—Van’s Feed 
Service recently opened for business 
here with E. J. Engelenhoven, pro- 
prietor. Foxbilt Feeds, Ames In-Cross 
chicks, boars, gilts and seed are 
among the products to be handled. 


Research Needed 
On Hay Pelleting, 
Dairy Men Told 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Much re- 
search work remains before any defi- 
nite relationship between hay pellet 
feeding and butterfat production in 
dairy cattle can be recorded, a speak- 
er told the Yuba-Sutter Dairy Herd 
Improvement Assn. 

Dr. Magnar Ronning, University 
of California, Davis, told the asso- 
ciation’s annual session at Linda, 
Yuba County, that recent research 
has resulted in an untested theory 
that pellets may be directly respon- 
sible for the amount of rumen fer- 
mentation activity in the cow’s 
stomach. 

Test cows took on the appearance 
of suffering from bloat, he said, 
which could have resulted from fast- 
er eating of the concentrated hay. 
Cows suffered appetite loss, ate less 
and production of butterfat dropped 
although the milk yield remained ap- 
proximately the same. 

If the theory can be proved, Dr. 
Ronning said, pellets would be well 
adapted to mechanical feeding with 
the material put before the cows in 
smaller amounts over longer periods 
of time. 

He said that the feeding of 6-10 Ib. 
of bale type hay with pellets and 
concentrates will eliminate the but- 
terfat drop. In addition, the bale type 
hay can be of low quality. 

“The economic feasibility of pel- 
lets is yet to be proved,” said Dr. 
Ronning. He said that grinding and 
pelleting costs for research feeds 
have amounted to $12 per ton over 
the basic hay cost. 


Superior Separator 


Reports ‘Best Year’ 


HOPKINS, MINN. — “The best 
year in the company’s history” was 
reported by the Superior Separator 
Co., manufacturer of agricultural im- 
plements and industrial processing 
equipment. Sales topped $13 million, 
surpassing 1958 by 29%. Net income 
of $493,787 showed an increase of 
79% and earnings per share rose 
from $2.51 to $4.50. 

The report noted the acquisition of 
two companies: West Coast Sales 
& Service Co., Tulare, Cal., manu- 
facturer of Morrill wheel-type rakes, 
and Central Oregon Iron Works, Inc., 
Bend, Ore., manufacturer of bulk 
feed tanks and machinery for the 
lumber industry. 

All four of the company’s divisions 
reported improved operations—the 
Farmhand division, which manufac- 
tures and distributes implements; the 
Fluidizer division, manufacturer of 
air conveying equipment; the Supe- 
rior division, which makes grain, feed 
and seed processing machinery, and 
the export division. 


McMillen Feed Mills 
Names Sales Official 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Promotion 
of Joseph W. Hasler to assistant to 
the director of feed sales has been 
announced by Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills Pa 
here. 

Mr. Hasler 
joined McMillen 
Feed Mills in June, 
1956. He has 
served as assistant 
territory manager 
in the Ohio dis- 
trict, administra- 
tive assistant on 
the feed sales staff 
and as assistant 
advertising manager. Mr. Hasler is 
a 1956 graduate of Purdue University, 
where he majored in agricultural eco- 


J. W. Hasler 
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GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
T-H MIX FOR POULTRY _ 


(for Chick and Broiler Starter Rations) 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS PER POUND 
Vitamin A 200,000 USP Units 
Vitamin Ds..... 200,000 1.C. Units 
Vitamin Bro awe 06 Mgs. 
Riboflavin... 150.0 Mgs. 
d-Pantothenic Acid... 500.0 Mgs. 
Niacin 000.0 
Choline Chioride... 000.0 
Vitamin .0 
Me 1adione Sodium Bisulfite Mgs. 
Methionine Hydroxy Analogue... 0.075 Lbs. 
1,2-Dihydro-6-Ethoxy-2,2,4- 

Trimethyiquinoline. 0.025 Lbs. 
Zinc Se 7,945.0 Mgs. 
Feed Grade Zinc Bacitracin.......__..____.. 0.5 Grams 


(for Chick Grower, Poultry Laying, 
Breeding and Concentrates Rations) 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS PER POUND 
Vitamin A... 500,000 USP Units 
Vitamin D3. 100,000 1.C. Units 
Vitamin By 06 Megs. 
100.0 Mgs. 
d-Pantothenic Acid. 500.0 Mgs. 
eae 1,000.0 Mgs. 
Choline Chloride 5,000.0 Mgs. 
Menadione Sodium Bisulfite... 50.0 
100.0 1.U. 
1,2-Dihydro6-Ethoxy-2,2,4- 

Trimethyiquinoline 0.025 Lbs. 
Manganese. 3,234.0 Mgs. 
Zine...... 7,945.0 Megs. 
Feed Grade Zinc Bacitracin...._.._______.. 0.5 Grams 


© 


(for Broiler Grower Rations) 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS PER POUND 
Vitamin A... 120,000 USP Units 
Vitamin D3 = ,000 1.C. Units 
Vitamin 0.6 Mgs. 
Riboflavin ‘ 200.0 Mgs. 
d-Pantothenic Acid 500.0 Mgs. 
Niacin............... 1,000.0 Mgs. 
Choline Chioride 6,000.0 Mgs. 
Menadione Sodium Bisulfite... 50.0 Mgs. 
Methionine Hydroxy Analogue... 0.05 Ths. 
1,2-Dihydro-6-Ethoxy-2,2,4- 

Trimethylquinoline 0.025 Lbs. 
Manganese. 
7,945.0 Mgs. 
Feed Grade Zinc Bacitracin 0.5 Grams 
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OFFERS COMPLETE LINE 
POULTRY PREMIXES 


New T-H MIX is a combination feed and premix program that lets you cus- 
tomize your poultry feeds to fit your particular needs—without expensive, unneces- 
sary over-fortification or duplication of additives. T-H MIX for poultry contains 
only the additives that sensibly belong in a premix. And when used in conjunction 
with the T-H poultry feeding program, T-H MIX gives you customized feed formu- 
lation. There’s no guesswork or waste involved in mixing! You just select the one 
combination of ingredients in the T-H poultry feeding program that’s right for you, 
and your work is done. 


Because T-H MIX offers a poultry premix for every growing stage, you can do 
away with piecemeal ordering, waste and unbalanced inventories. 


In addition to poultry premix, T-H MIX offers a complete line of packaged 
premixes for swine, turkey, cattle, sheep, dogs and mink. 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 
2915 Southwest Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 


i 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
i For complete information about the T-H Premix and Feed Program for I 
! Poultry, Swine and Turkey, write for this free booklet today. Mail this | 
. coupon to Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 2915 Southwest Bivd., j 
Kansas City 8, Mo. ' 
! 
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‘Study of Autibietic’s 
Effectiveness Over 
Long Period Reported 


NEW YORK —A feed supplement 
manufacturer’s survey and analysis 
of agricultural experiment station 
data covering a decade indicates 
that the practice of feeding swine an 
antibiotic over a long period of time 
has not resulted in reduced effective- 
ness of the antibacterial agent. 

There was no evidence found in the 
study that gains of pigs fed the ant:- 
biotic are changing with time. Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., investigators, who 
have reported on “Production Per- 
formance of Swine at Experiment 
Stations 10 Years After the Intro- 
duction of Aureomycin,” say the re- 
sults of their study indicate that the 
differences in gains between groups 
of antibiotic-treated swine and con- 
trol groups “are decreasing primarily 


as a result of changes in control 
groups.” 

Dr. J. J. Drain and W. F. Kwoek 
of Cyanamid’s agricultural division 
explained in their report to the 10th 
Animal Feed Symposium, sponsored 
by the company, “In antibiotic ex- 
periments the effect of the antibac- 
terial agent may go beyond the treat- 
ed group and lower the incidence of 
disease in the associated untreated 
control group. The result of this car- 
ryover effect would be manifested 
not only in an improvement in the 
production of the treated group but 
also an improvement in the perform- 
ance of the untreated controls.” 


Data from Experiment Stations 


Dr. Drain reported that Cyanamid 
research personnel, interested in find- 
ing out what the trends are in ani- 
mal performance as affected by long- 
time supplementation with Aureomy- 
cin, initiated a survey. State and fed- 
eral experiment stations were asked 
to submit controlled animal produc- 
tion data from their stations which 


would show the effect of continuous 
use of Aureomycin in experimental 
rations. “Antibiotics other than 
Aureomycin were not included in this 
study,” Dr. Drain said, “and the re- 
sults presented cannot be applied to 
other antibacterial agents.” 

In the study, conducted to deter- 
mine the time trend in the effective- 
ness of Aureomycin when fed to 
growing-finishing swine, production 
data (average daily gains and feed 
efficiencies) on 3,271 pigs were col- 
lected from 13 experiment stations. 

The authors of the Cyanamid sym- 
posium report listed the following 
changes in production in relation to 
time: 

“1, Average daily gains of pigs fed 
control rations increased at a signifi- 
cant rate. 

“2. There was no change in aver- 
age daily gains in the groups fed 
Aureomycin. 

“3. The difference in average daily 
gains between treated and control 
groups decreased at a highly signifi- 


The six-pen 


HORNIEGGER 


LOW COST MOUSE CAN You 
|, EXTRA PIGS PER LITTER: — 


PIG INCUBATOR 


Surest way to protect your hog profits in 1960 
is to save more of the pigs you farrow. Just 
one extra pig per litter can boost your hog 
profits by 10%: three extra pigs can mean 


as much as 50% more profit! 


Honeggers’ six-pen Pig Incubator is a pre- 
built building that costs no more than six 
individual houses. Its heated hover keeps 
pigs contented and protected; yet the room 
temperature doesn’t spoil sows. Available in 
two sizes — 35 sq. feet or 43 sq. ft. pens — 
with self-closing sow doors optional. 


Pig Incubator sales not only bring in new income for 
dealers in the form of farm building profits, these low 
cost, easily-erected buildings also open the door to new 


hog feed tonnage. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PREFABRICATORS 
OF WOODEN FARM BUILDINGS 


FEED & FARM BUILDINGS DIV. 


Easy Work Arrangement 
Two dutch-type doors 
make it easy for operator 
to care for 3 pens on each’ 
side of house. 


Heated Brooder 
The center hover with 
either gas or oil brooder is 
shipped all set up, ready 
to be connected. 


Self-Closing Doors 
Spring-closed half doors, 
# with snoot handles, permit 
») the sow to leave or enter 
house at will. 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


cant rate, resulting from the increase 
in gains of the controls. 

“4. A highly significant rate of im- 
provement was detected in feed effi- 
ciency for both treated and control 


groups. 

“5. The differences in feed efficien- 
cy between treated and control 
groups remained unchanged.” 

Beneficial Effect 

In the summary of their report, the 
researchers said the results with 
growing-finishing swine show that, 
“in consecutive controlled experi- 
ments with antibiotics conducted on 
confined premises, the beneficial ef- 
fect of the antibacterial agent not 
only is evidenced in the groups fed 
the drug but also the control groups.” 

They continued, “Based on the re- 
sults reported, there is no evidence 
of a diminishing trend in production 
with time. On the contrary, the con- 
version of feedstuffs to pork has im- 
proved considerably throughout a 
decade of swine feeding. What por- 
tion of this improvement can be at- 
tributed to advances in nutrition, ge- 
netics or husbandry remains un- 
known. However, it is apparent that 
the addition of Aureomycin to grow- 
ing-finishing rations results in fur- 
ther improvements in production by 
virtue of its protecting influence on 
animal health.” 

An observation the Cyanamid in- 
vestigators made regarding “a very 
important aspect in reporting results 
of experiments with antibiotics” was 
this: “Many investigators have used 
the phrase ‘lower antibiotic response’ 
or ‘lack of response’ to compare cur- 
rent results with past results. The 
fallacy of this phraseology is obvious, 
namely, no reference is made to 
trends in animal production.” 

Commenting on the method of as- 
sembling data for their study, Dr. 
Drain and Mr. Kwoek said, “Because 
environmental factors relating to ani- 
mal health, such as disease, stress, 
temperature, vaccination, etc., affect 
the results of antibiotic experiments 
more than the results of nutritional 
experiments, it is necessary to have 
several consecutive experiments in 
many locales to properly evaluate an- 
tibiotic effects as related to an im- 
provement or a decline in animal pro- 
duction over the years.” 

‘Their report explains that the earl- 
iest data used were from the fall of 
1949 and the latest from the fall of 
1958. Average daily gains and feed 
conversion factors were used to 
measure the production performance 
of growing-finishing swine. Pigs used 
to measure trends in average daily 
gains consisted of 1,314 controls and 
1,880 fed Aureomycin. Feed conver- 
sion trends were computed on 1,338 
controls and 1,933 treated pigs. The 
average starting weight was 42 Ib. 
and the experiments were terminat- 
ed when the pigs attained market 
weight. 

Dr. Drain said the average amount 
of Aureomycin added per ton of ra- 
tion was 20 gm., and ranged from 
9 to 100 gm. 

For the respective control and 
treated groups the improvements in 
feed requirements per pound of gain 
were .29 Ib. and .23 lb. for the 9% 
year period covered by the tests from 
which the data for the study was ob- 
tained. 

“It appears that although there 
tends to be a decrease in differences 
with time, the values for control and 
treated groups are not converging, 
as evidenced by a lack of significance 
when the feed efficiency differences 
between treated and control groups 
were analyzed,” the researchers said. 
“Rather, the feed requirements per 
pound of gain have averaged a rela- 
tively constant .11 Ib. apart through- 
out the 9%-year period.” 
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How to make a burlap bag live to a 
ripe, useful, profitable old age... 


specify Bemis RIP-CORD’ 


R-r-rip ... and it’s open... easily, 
quickly and without damage. Bemis 
Rip-Cord extends bag life by several 
return trips... and lowers your bag 


costs proportionately. 


burlap: ‘bags, specifyy Angus” 
only by Bemis; If: costs. 
. liftle more... byt Worth ‘mush’ 
Bemis: 
here flexible ideas are bor 
Offices —11 1-F Mth Street, St. Lovis 2 
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In charge of advertising sales for 
The Miller Publishing Company in 
the South and Southwest, Martin 
E. Newell, in the past quarter-cen- 
tury, has become recoqnized as one 
of the most knowledgeable men in 
the grain and feed markets. 


He's always ready to discuss an 
agricultural marketing problem. 
Just call Marty at Victor 2-1350 
or write to him at 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg. in Kansas City. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


Business Journalists Since 1873 


THE PRICE 


ROSS 
BUCKET 
ELEVATOR 


Get a Ross Bucket Elevator! 
Ross gives you all-bolted, 
heavy gauge steel con- 
struction. Ventilated o: 
closed legging. Box Type if 
desired. Hy-Speed cups. 
Rubber belting. Choice of 
drives. Galvanized if re- 
quired. Dust-free opera- 
tion. Made for inside or 
outside use. All sizes. 100 
te 6000 bushels per hour. 
Send for literature. 


Bunt Rient 
it It's A Ross” 


Automation in Manufacturing 
12 NE 28 St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 


| Ross Machine & Mill Supply, inc. 
| E 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okie. 


| pound of feed was adequate for only 


| and at no time showed any signs of 


of the Pig 


Suggestions on Nutrient Requirements 


“Nutrient requirement standards are only a guide, 
and they may not be the final answer to the 


It is always difficult to give exact 
recommendations on nutrient require- 
ments of animals. This is because 
there are many factors, both known 
and unknown, which will affect nu- 
trient needs 


NEEDS OF ANIMALS VARY - 
Most of the nutritive requirements 
of animals are based on the perform- 
ance of a group of animals. Thus, the 
nutrient may be adequate for some 
of the animals, but it may be deficient 
for some animals which have a high- 
er requirement or for some reason do 
not utilize it efficiently. 

One such example is the Michigan 
study (2) which showed that a level 
of 4.15 mg. of pantothenic acid per 


5 of the 10 pigs in the experimental 
group. These five gained normally 


a deficiency. The other five pigs, 
however, showed typical pantothenic 
acid deficiency symptoms as evi- 
denced by locomotor incoordination 
Tis experiment definitely shows that 
individual animals will vary in their 


| requirements of nutrients. 


| VARIES 


AVAILABILITY OF NUTRIENTS 
Undoubtedly there are 


also differences in the availability of 
their form 


nutrients depending on 


B,. DEFICIENCY—This vitamin is 
borderline in many swine rations. A 
lack of it results in slower growth, 
dermatitis and other symptoms. 
(Courtesy D. V. Catron, Iowa State 
Acricultural Experiment Station) 


| widely used text, 


| analytical values are not 


| diets. Thus 


| fied and natural 


By Dr. T. J. Cunha 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. T. J. Cun- 


| ha is head of the department of ani- 


mal husbandry and nutrition at Flor- 
ida. He also is a member of the swine 


| nutrients requirement committee of 


the National Research Council. He 


| has been a member of this group 


since 1951. He is the author of the 
“Swine Feeding 
and Nutrition,” published in 1957. 
Dr. Cunha received his Ph.D. in ani- 
mal nutrition at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1944 and was on the 
staff of Washington State College 
before going to Florida. 


as well as their feed source. There, 
undoubtedly, is also a difference be- 
tween the availability of these nu- 
trients as determined by a chemical 
analysis or a microbiological assay 
and as determined by the use the pig 
will make of them. 

Their use by the pig may be differ- 
ent from the figures published on the 
nutrient analyses by various assay 
methods. This does not mean that 
important 
they definitely are. It does mean, 


| however, that some degree of reser- 


vation must be used, and that some 
provision should be made for taking 


| care of a possible difference in avail- 
| ability. 


PURIFIED VS. NATURAL RA- 
TIONS—It must also be stressed that 
most of the nutrient requirements 
worked out for the pig have been 
obtained by using purified rations. 
Yet we apply this information direct- 
ly to natural or practical rations as 
are used on the farm. In natural ra- 
tions, these nutrients are contained 
in their natural state. In most cases, 
they are in different forms than when 
they are fed in purified or laboratory 
there is likely to be a 
difference in their availability and 
consequently some difference in re- 
quirements as worked out with puri- 
rations. This does 


TABLE 1—Nutrient Requirements of Growing and Finishing Pigs** 


(Expressed in percentage or *# per pound of total ration) 
— Finishing Pigs (Self-Fed) 
——Growing Pigs—— Me ype 8 ype* 
Liveweight, ib. .... 10 25 50 100 150 200 100 150 200 
Expected daily gain, 
| 05 08 1.2 16 1.7 19 1.7 1.7 

Protein and energy: 

Crude protein, % 24 17 3 12 12 16 14 

Total digestible 

nutrients, % .. 80 80 75 75 75 75 70¢ 70¢ 70% 
Digestible energy, 

1600 1600 1500 1500 1500 1500 1400 1400 1400 

Inorganic nutrients: 
Calcium, .70 0.65 0.65 0.50 0.5 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Phosphorus, % .. 0.60 0.50 0.50 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 
Salt (NaCl.), % 0.50 0.50 0.50 05 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Vitamins: 
Carotene, mgk . 1.5 1.12 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 75 0.75 
Vitamin A, 1.U.8 800 600 400 400 400 400 400 400 400 
Vitamin D, 1.U. . 100 90 90 60 60 60 60 60 60 
Thiamine, mg. . 06 05 0.5 os 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Riboflavin, mg. . 1.5 1.4 1.2 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Niacin, mg. ... 10.0 8.0 60 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Pantothenic acid, 

i. -adedemes 6.0 5.0 5.0 45 45 45 45 45 45 
Pyridoxine, mg. . 0.5 0.5 05 ‘ on 
Choline, mg. .... 500.0 400.0 = 
Vitamin B,., meg 10.0 7.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 


**Recommendations of 
Swine’’ in 1959 (1) 


"it usually requires two weeks longer to produce a 200-lb. bacon-type hog than a 200-ib. 


meat-type hog. 
+For bacon-type hog feed 16% crude pro‘ein 


tRations for barrows being finished for bacon should contain 67% TDN or 1354 kilocalories of 


digestible energy per pound 
‘Digestible energy was calculated on the 
digestible energy 


assumption that | Ib. of TON has 2,000 Kcal. of 


8Carotene and vitamin A values based on | mg. carotene equals 533 |.U. vitamin A for the 


pig. Vitamin A requirements can be 
not needed. 


met by either carotene or vitamin A; both are 


exact needs of the pig under all circumstances." 


| Bethke, 
| ment 


| not impair the value of purified ra- 
| tions in determining nutrieat require- 
| ments, but it does indicate that some 
| degree of reservation needs to be 
used and that the nutrients also need 
to be studied with natural rations as 
well. 


NUTRIENT REQUIREMENTS 
MAY BE TOO LOW—We also need 
more extensive studies on nutrient 
requirements which involve data 
other than rate of gain and feed ef- 
ficiency. For example, a Michigan 
study (3) showed that .5 mg. of pyri- 
doxine per kilogram of solids was 
nearly adequate for good growth and 
feed conversion with the baby pig. 
However, when the blood (hemoglo- 
bin, red blood cells, etc.) and urinary 
xanthurenic acid constituents were 
taken into consideration, the pyri- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


RIBOFLAVIN DEFICIENCY—Many 
rations are borderline and many are 
| deficient in this vitamin. A lack of 
riboflavin will decrease growth, feed 
efficiency and cause many other defi- 


ciency symptoms. (Courtesy R. W. 
Luecke, Michigan Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station) 


| doxine requirement was shown to be 
higher. It was greater than .75 mg. 


solids. 
This study showed that, to obtain 
a reliable figure on the pyridoxine 
| needs of the pig, one needs to obtain 
| data on blood and other constituents 
| in addition to the usual growth and 
| feed efficiency information which are 
| the only criteria used by many in- 
| 
| 


| but less than 1 mg. per kilogram of 
| 
| 


vestigators. Of course, even better 
would be histopathological data 
| which might show the requirement 
of nutrients to be even higher. An 
example of this is a paper presented 
| by Dr. J. A. Hoefer of Michigan State 
| at the 1959 American Society of 
| Animal Production meetings. He 
| stated that a low level of calcium 


| seemed to be adequate for the grow- 
| ing pigs as far as growth rate and 
feed efficiency was concerned but, 


VITAMIN D DEFICIENCY—N ote 
the abnormal legs and the inability to 
stand properly. Vitamin D is needed 
for efficient utilization of calcium and 
phosphors: and, thus, for normal cal- 
¢ fication of bone. (Courtesy of R. M. 
Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
Station and Ralston Purina 
Co.) 
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VITAMIN A DEFICIENCY—N ote 
the weakness of hind legs and curva- 


ture of the spine (lordosis). Many 
swine rations are lacking in this vita- 

. (Courtesy of J. F. Hentges, ZJr., 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station) 


when histopathology data was taken 
into consideration, then a higher lev- 
el of calcium was indicated. 

These are just two examples to 
illustrate the fact that many of our 
established nutrient requirements 
might be shown to be too low if more 
exacting criteria were used to deter- 
mine what an adequate nutrient level 
really is. We need more studies on 
blood, tissue and histopathology when 
determining nutrient needs of the pig. 
Only then will we get accurate data 
on actual needs. 


NEED FOLLOW-UP STUDIES— 
We also need to follow up growth 
studies to determine if the animals 
have developed normal reproductive 
tracts during growth and thus would 
be good producing replacement ani- 
mals if kept for the breeding herd. 
Most studies on nutrient needs dur- 
ing growth have not been followed up 
with gestation and lactation studies 
to determine if the nutrient level was 
adequate to develop a normal repro- 
ductive tract during the growing pe- 
riod. Until this is done, I am afraid 
that in many cases we may be misled 
on the adequacy of certain nutrient 
needs during growth for animals kept 
for breeding purposes later on. The 
fact that a ration gives a good, or 
even the best rate of gain and feed 
efficiency during growth, is no assur- 
ance that the ration has been ade- 
quate to develop a normal reproduc- 
tive tract so that the animal can con- 
ceive, reproduce and lactate properly 
later on. 

An example to illustrate this is 
the studies at Wisconsin (4), Wash- 
ington (5), and Purdue (6) which 
showed that the ration fed during 
growth influenced the ability of the 
pig to conceive, reproduce and lactate 
many months later. In many cases, 
the rations which gave the best re- 
sults during growth, as far as rate of 
gain was concerned, gave the poorest 
results later on during gestation and 
lactation. Thus, we need studies 
which involve the entire life cycle of 
the pig and which take into account 
the various phases of the life cycle 
and the specific nutrient needs dur- 
ing each phase and how they affect 
requirements during the other 
phases. 


NUTRIENT INTERRELATION- 
SHIPS — Interrelationships of nutri- 
ents should also be taken into con- 
sideration in determining nutrient 
needs. There are many nutrients 
which will affect the needs of others 
A few examples are choline and me- 
thionine, methionine and _ cystine, 
phenylalanine and tyrosine, niacin 
and tryptophan. These and others are 
discussed by the author (7) in con- 
siderable detail. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that accurate needs of many 
nutrients cannot be determined with- 
out knowing the level and needs of 
the others. 


STRESS MUST BE CONSIDERED 
—Stress should also be taken into 
consideration in determining nutrient 
needs. Conditions of stress such as 
disease level (sub-clinical), poor 
feeding and management can also 
alter the need for certain nutrients 
and feed additives. This is one rea- 
son why field trials, properly con- 
ducted, are of considerable value in 
evaluating the adequacy of rations. 

It must be remembered that ex- 
periment station trials are almost al- 


| levels of nutrients and feed 


ways conducted with good quality 
feeds and with good management and 
good sanitation. Thus, the results ob- 
tained at the experiment station may 
be altered somewhat on the average 
farm where poorer quality feeds may 
be used and where management, sani- 
tation and other production practices 


| may not be as good. This is the rea- 
son why certain stress 


feeds are 
needed and why certain nutrients and 
additives are used at higher levels to 
take care of stress conditions. Higher 
addi- 
tives should be used with extreme 
care, however, since some nutrients 
can cause harmful effects if used at 
too high levels. 


CARCASS QUALITY STUDIES 
NEEDED —Carcass quality informa- 
tion is also needed when studying 
nutrient needs. More of our feeding 
trials are being followed with car- 
cass data, but too many still are not. 
It may be possible that level of nu- 
trients used may affect carcass qual- 
ity, and this type of information is 
very meager. 

For example, Danish data indicate 
that the kind of protein supplement 
used affects the fat content of the 
carcass, although it may not affect 
rate and efficiency of gain (8). In 
Denmark, they have not been able 
to replace skim milk with other pro- 
tein supplements and still get as good 
a carcass. Other protein supplements 
increase the fat content of the car- 
cass. Their data would indicate that 
it should be important to find out 
what skim milk is supplying and/or 
why it is better than other protein 
supplements for producing a superior 
carcass under their conditions. It 
might be due to amino acids (either 
level or balance) but on the other 
hand it could be due to something 
else. With the great need for pork 
with more lean and less fat in the 
U.S., it is imperative that more stu- 
dies take into account the effect of 
nutrient intake on carcass quality. 


NUTRIENT REQUIREMENTS 
ARE A GUIDE—This discussion in- 
dicates that nutrient requirement 
standards are only a guide, and that 
they may not be the final answer to 
the exact needs of the pig under all 
circumstances. It means that some 
margin of safety with level of nutri- 
ents may be desirable in compound- 
ing rations and especially with nu- 
trients which are not very stable and 
which may be slowly and gradually 
destroyed by long storage. 

It also means that a swine feeding 
trial is still the final criterion as to 
whether a certain combination of 
feeds mixed by a feeder or feed man- 
ufacturer is adequate in all nutri- 


| ents. Thus, the only sure way to know 


whether a ration lacks certain nu- 
trients for the pig is to run a feeding 
trial and determine whether or not 
the addition of the nutrient is bene- 
ficial. This means that those com- 
pounding feeds need to conduct trials 
to determine the nutrients plus other 
feed additives and their levels needed 
with their type of rations and under 
the conditions they will be used. Only 
then will they definitely know wheth- 
er their ration is adequate in nutri- 
ents or in feed additives. 


SUGGESTED REQUIREMENTS 


| ZINC WILL PREVENT THIS—Many 


pigs still suffer from parakeratosis. 
Excess calcium will cause this condi- 
tion and zinc supplementation will 
cure and prevent this. (Courtesy 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion) 
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TABLE 2—wNutrient Requirements of Breeding Stock** 
(Expressed in percentage or amount per pound of total ration) 


Breeding Stock 


Expected daily gain, “ib 1.0 
Protein and energy: 

Crude protein, % 15 


Total digestible nutrients, % 70 

Digestible energy, Kcal.* ... 1400 
Inorganic nutrients: 

Vitamins: 

Vitamin A, 1200 


Vitamin D, 1.U. . kam 60 
0.5 
1.5 
Niacin, mg 5.0 
Pantothenic acid, ma 6.0 
Pyridoxine mg. . 

Choline, mg 
Vitamin 


mcg. 


digestible energy 


+Carotene and vitamin A values based on | mg. carotene equals 533 |.U 


Bred 
Gilts 


Lactating Boars 
Sows Gilts Sows Young Adult 
500 350 450 300 500 
0.7 sve 1.0 eee 
15 13 is 13 
70 7s 75 70 70 
1400 1500 1500 1400 1400 
046 046 0.6 04 046 
04 0.4 0.4 0.4 
0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
2. 2.5 2 2.5 2.5 
1200 1200 1200 1200 1200 
60 60 60 60 60 
0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 
5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.6 


*Digestible energy was calculated on the assumption that | Ib. of TON has 2,000 Keal. of 


vitamin A for the 


pig. Vitamin A requirements can be met by either carotene or vitamin A; both ere not 


needed 
**Recommendations of National 
Swine’’ in 1959 (1) 


Research Council Committee on 


"Nutrient Requirements of 


TABLE 3. Essential Amino Acid 
Requirements of Pigs* 


Percentage of Tota! Diet 


Baby Growing 
Pigs, Pigs, 

Amino Acid 5-10 ib 25-70 Ib 
| L-Arginine awe . 20 
L-Histidine 20 20 
L-Isoleucine . 76 60 
L-Leucine 1.25% 60 
| L-Lysine 94¢ 65 
| DL-Methionine® 60 
DL-Phenylalaninet 50 
| L-Threonine . 90t 40 
OL-Tryptophan 20 
L-Valine 40 


Cystine can replace one-half (.3%) of the 
methionine requirement 
+Tyrosine can replace 30% 
phenylalanine requirement 
SThis level is adequate but minimum require- 
ment has not been established 

*Recommendations of National Research 
Council Committee on ‘Nutrient Require- 
ments of Swine’ in 1959 [1) 


[.15%) of the 


FOR THE PIG—The data shown in 
| Tables 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 are the recom- 
mendations of the National Research 
Council Committee on “Nutritive Re- 
quirements of the Pig" (1). These 
requirements are based on experi- 
mental studies and are the best fig- 
ures which the committee felt could 
be arrived at based on the data avail- 
able at the present time 

These recommended levels are very 
close to actual requirements and no 
safety factor was allowed for des- 
truction of nutrients in the feed on 
| Storage or for stress or other condi- 
tions which might increase the need 
for nutrients or antibiotics. The feed- 
er or feed manufacturer may want 
to apply a safety factor in the levels 
used, depending on the rations and 
the conditions under which they will 
be handled, stored and fed 


DISCUSSION OF REQUIRE- 
MENTS—tThe following discussion is 
the author's opinion concerning the 
nutrient needs of the pig. It will help 
clarify some of the requirements 


which are recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council 
Protein—The recommended levels 


for the growing-finishing pig shown 
in Table 1 are a little higher than 
has been shown to be needed in many 
cases. These slightly higher levels are 
suggested in order to provide some 
protection against poor quality pro- 
tein supplements and/or other feeds 
used. It is realized that the 125 Ib 
piss can get by with about 10 or 11% 
protein. However, grains will many 
times supply this amount of total 
protein. Since grains are low in cer- 
tain amino acids, it is recommended 
that grain not be used as the sole 
source of protein for heavier pigs. It 
is suggested that enough of a protein 
supplement be added to insure an 
adequate amount and a proper bal- 
ance of the amino acids 

Amino Acids—The data in Table 3 
show the limited data which are 
available on amino acid requirements 
of the pig. The three essential amino 
acids which are likely to be low or 
borderline in swine rations are me- 
| thionine, lysine and tryptophan. It 


=, 


| CALCIUM DEFICIENCY—This pig 
| will soon lose control of its hind legs. 


| This 


A lack of calcium will cause this and 
an excess of calcium can cause para- 
keratosis. Thus, one should use prop- 
er levels in the ration. (Courtesy C. 
E. Aubel and J. 8S. Hughes, Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station) 


that histidine may 
occasionally be borderline. Studies 
on amino acids are rather compli- 
cated and difficult to evaluate. 

This is because amino acids need 
to be fed at the right time, in the 
right amount and balance to one an- 
other as well as in the correct form. 
means that, if one adds an 
amino acid to a ration and the pig 
does not respond, the ration may still 
lack the amino acid. The response did 
not occur because al! conditions were 
not optimum. This accounts for in- 
vestigators sometimes getting bene- 
ficial results and other times no re- 
sponse 

In other words, those working on 
amino acid supplementation will need 
to realize the complexity involved 
and not draw concusions too soon on 
experiments which do not explore all 
angles of the problem. It is also sug- 
gested that carcass quality be evalu- 
ated on amino acid supplementation 
studies, since they might possibly af- 
fect the carcass even though they 
may not affect gain or feed efficiency. 

Calcium and Phosphorus—Some in- 


is also possible 


| vestigators have gotten by with low- 


| by the pigs. 
| Purdue Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


er levels than those shown in Tables 


AMINO ACID DEFICIENCY—This 
| tryptophan-deficient pig lost 8 Ib. in 
three weeks, showing the importance 


of not having an amino acid defi- 
ciency. Adequate protein and a proper 
balance and level of amino acids are 
needed for proper ration utilization 
(Courtesy W. M. Beeson, 


tion) 


> 
7 
| 
| 
7 
{ a 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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PHOSPHORUS DEFICIENCY — A 
lack of phosphorus causes abnormal 
bone formation. A large excess of 
either calcium or phosphorus inter- 
feres with the absorption of the 
other. Thus, it is important to have 
a proper ratio between calcium and 
phosphorus. (Courtesy W. M. Beeson, 
Purdue Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion) 


1 and 2. In many cases, however, 
blood and bone ash data were not ob- 
tained to verify whether the levels 
were adequate to take care of bone 


and other body needs. Much more 
work is needed to determine more 
specifically what the calcium and 


phosphorus needs are under varying 


conditions. Studies during the last 

few years indicate we are not too 

sure what those needs are. 
Zine—The recommended level of 


23 mg. per |b. of ration in Table 4 
amounts to 50 p.p.m. The Purdue sta- 
tion (9) recently showed the require- 
ment of the very young pig to be 
about 50 p.pm. when a level of .66% 
Ca and 47% P was used. However, 
levels higher than 50 p.p.m. of zine 
may be needed, if excess calcium is 
used in the ration. When the calcium 
level becomes too excessive (15 2% 
of the ration), the use of zinc at 100 
p.p.m. will not always completely pre- 
vent the growth depression and poor 
feed conversion associated with para- 
keratosis, although it will prevent the 
typical skin lesions (10). 

Since many pigs get more calcium 
than they need, and since we are still 
not too sure as to what the definite 


calcium needs of the pig are, it is 
recommended that at least 100 p.p.m. 
of zine be used in swine rations. This 
level might even be increased to 125 
or 150 p.p.m., if for some reason ex- 


tra high levels of calcium are con- 
sumed by the pig. A little excess zinc 
should do no harm since Wisconsin 
workers (11) have observed no toxic 
effects from self-feeding a ration con- 
taining 1,000 p.p.m. of supplemental 
zine for growing-fattening pigs. 
However, too high a level of zinc is 
toxic, as shown recently by Illinois 
workers (12). The addition of .2% 
reagent grade zinc carbonate (2,000 
p.p.m.) was the maximum level tol- 
erated by weanling pigs fed corn-soy- 
bean oil meal diets. Higher levels pro- 
duced toxicity characterized by de- 
pressed rate and efficiency of gain 
and a lower feed intake. In addition, 
arthritis, extensive hemorrhage in the 
axillary space. gastritis, catarrhal en- 
teritis, congestion of the mesentery 
and hemorrhages in the ventricles of 
the brain, lymph nodes and spleen 


With a Fuller Airveyor 
Conveying System... 


Unloading 30 Tons of Feed 
Ingredients In Less Than 
One Hour Is c One Man 

Job at Ralston Purina 


A Fuller Telescopic Airveyor® pneumatic con- 
veying system moves bulk animal and poultry 
feed ingredients from siding to storage at Ralston 
Purina’s Harrisburg, Pa., mill. The operator keeps 
the Airveyor nozzle buried in the material by 
the telescopic 
Airveyor conveying system does the rest. 


Soybean meal, midds, bran, and other ingre- 
dients are sucked vertically 165 feet up 12 
stories to any one of 30 storage bins. 
operator works deeper into the car, he simply 
pushes a button to raise or lower the hose one 
foot or twenty to reach any point within the car. 
Work never stops to add or take off sections of 


regulating the length of the hose 


hose. 


Obtaining the savings inherent in bulk purchas- 
ing, eliminating the dust hazard, and greatly re- 
ducing handling costs are some of the ways 
Fuller Airveyor conveying systems cut operating 
expenses in the moving of dry, bulk materials. 

Consider the low initial cost and many operating 
economies of Fuller pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems when you plan to increase plant capacity. 
Write or phone today outlining your problem. 
Fuller will gladly furnish additional information 


with appropriate recommendation. 


FULLER COMPANY 
178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiory of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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Operator controls unloading of feed ingredients at rate of 30 tons 
an hour — up 12 stories to storage, just by pushing a button. 


pioneers in harnessing AIR 


TABLE 4. Trace Mineral Requirements 
of Swine* 


Requirements in 
milligrams per Ib. 


Iron 

lodine 
Magnesium 
Manganese 
Zinc 


*+Baby pig requirements. 

tHigher levels may be needed if excess cal- 
cium is used. 

*Recommendations of National Research 
Council Committee on ‘‘Nutrient Require- 
ments of Swine’’ in 1959 (1). 


were observed. Feeding the high 
levels of zinc frequently caused death 
within 21 days 

Manganese—The recommended 
level of 18 mg. per Ib. of total rations 
in Table 4 amounts to 40 p.p.m. It is 
very possible, as some investigators 
think, that levels lower than 40 p.p.m. 
may be adequate. However, in view 
of the fact that Wisconsin workers 
(13) obtained beneficial effects by in- 
creasing the level on up to 40 p.p.m., 
there is every reason to believe that 
this level will be needed under some 
conditions. Excess manganese should 
be avoided since these same Wiscon- 
sin workers (13) found that a level 
of 500 p.p.m. of manganese resulted 
in deleterious effects. 

Iron—A recent study by Michigan 
workers (14) has shown that the oral 
iron requirement for the baby pig is 
about 100 p.p.m. (45 mg. per Ib. of 
feed). Thus, this level which is recom- 
mended in Table 4, should be more 
than adequate for the pig from 25- 
200 Ib. in weight. 

Copper—Since copper needs are 
usually about one-tenth the iron re- 
quirement, the recommended level of 
10 p.p.m. (4.5 mg. per lb. of feed) 
shown in Table 4 should be adequate 
and especially so with pigs weighing 
25 lb. and over. 

English studies (15,16) and a re- 
cent Iowa study (21) showed that 250 
p.p.m. of copper in the ration in- 
creased growth in the pig. Florida 
studies (17,1819), however, have 
shown that an occasional pig will die, 
and daily gains and efficiency of feed 
utilization are decreased at levels of 
150-250 p.p.m. of copper in the ration. 
A fading of the hair coat in Duroc 
pigs and a decrease in hemoglobin 
formation occurred at 200 p.p.m. 

Only at 100 p.p.m. of copper did 
a slight but not significant increase 
in growth rate occur in the Florida 
work. A Michigan study (29) showed 
that a level of 125 p.p.m. of copper 
was of considerable benefit when 
added to the ration of weanling pigs. 
Of considerable interest was their 
finding that copper supplementation 
also gave protection against paraker- 
atosis. This had also been previously 
observed in the Florida studies (18, 
19). Thus, there is some interrela- 
tionship between copper and zinc and 
possibly some other m‘neral elements. 
Until more is known about these in- 
terrelationships and the conditions 
under which higher levels of copper 
may be helpful, it is not recommended 
that high levels of copper be used. If 
the high levels of copper caused 
harmful effects in the Florida studies, 
it is reasonable to assume they may 
also cause harmful effects elsewhere. 

Vitamin A and Carotene—The 
levels shown in Tables 1 and 2 should 
be adequate. Higher levels might be 
used with the 25 lb. pig. This might 
be helpful, especially if the sow might 
be borderline in intake when pasture 
is not available and thus the pigs’ in- 
take and stores are low. Higher levels 
might also be used if the rations will 
be stored for long periods of time or 
under conditions where vitamin A ac- 
tivity might not be as stable as it 


| should be. 


Vitamin D—The levels shown in 
Tables 1 and 2 should be adequate. 
Recently, South Dakota workers (22) 
showed that vitamin D supplementa- 
tion was of no benefit when added to 
a mixed corn-soybean oil meal-min- 
eral ration fed in the absence of di- 

(Turn to SUGGESTIONS, page 97) 
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Look what Pillshury’s doing about the weather: 

WERE BLENDING POULTRY 
SPECIALLY FOR YOUR CLI 


WERE BLENDING POULTRY FEEDS 
SPECIALLY FOR YOUR CLIMATE! 


New feeds are calorie-tailored to ares. to season... 
help control summer laying im winter 
production...reduce laying house mortality 


eather lees calories 


Pillsbury’ Laying Feeds 


NOW CLIMATE-BLENDED ! 


Pillsbury Builds Feed Sales 
In The No. 1 Farm Magazine 


The leading feed manufacturers know that nothing influences country 
trade like a farm magazine—and no farm magazine means so much 
to so many as FARM JOURNAL. 

That is why Pillsbury supports its feed dealers with consistent 
advertising in FARM JOURNAL. And this is the kind of support 
dealers understand and appreciate. 

Pillsbury dealers know the selling power of FARM JOURNAL. They 
know that Pillsbury’s Feed advertising in FARM JOURNAL is reaching 
their best rural customers and prospects with coverage /ike that of 
a local newspaper, and the sales impact of the Nation’s No. 1 
Farm Magazine. 


Look what Pillsbury doing about the weather: 
BLENDING POULTRY 

SPECIALLY FOR YOUR CLI 


New feeds are calorie-ta 


help control summer la 


Look what Pillsbury the weather : 
WERE BLENDING POULTRY FEEDS 
SPECIALLY FOR YOUR CLIMATE! 


New feeds are calorie-tailored to area, to season... 
help control summer laying s! Japs, increase Winter 
production... reduce laying house mortality 


NOW CLIMATE-BLENDED ! 
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Illinois Company Remodels Plant 
To Fulfill Growing Demand for 
Bulk, Pellet, Custom Services 


When executives of the M. D. King 
Milling Co. of Pittsfield, Ill, recog- 
nized that the capacity of their feed 
plant soon would be unable to keep 
up with the growing demand for King 
feeds they took a long, concentrated 
look at the present and into the fu- 
ture and saw that any expansion 
plans would have to include consider- 
ation of these factors: 

@ Most of King’s feeds are sold 
directly to the feeder. Many of these 
customers buy feeds in relatively 
small quantities. 


@ King customers want their feeds 


PUSH-BUTTON OPERATION—Pan- 
el operator prepares feed in 2-ton 


batches, using 18 push-button sta- 
tions. Screw conveyors move feed in- 
to 2-ton Toledo batching scale, 


tailored to the specific needs of their 
individual operations. 


@ Most customers like and feed 
pellets. 


@ Many customers consider bulk 
handling the most efficient and econ- 
omical way of feeding. 


Survey Conducted 

Officials of King Milling in 1957 
employed Paul Berg, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
consulting engineer, to conduct a sur- 
vey of the territory served by the 
company to help them determine the 
type of mill best suited to meet the 
demand for King feeds. 

Prompt action was necessary be- 
cause in 1955 King feed tonnage 
reached an all-time high, and sales 
records were broken agaih in 1956 
when a 15% production increase 
made it necessary for management 
to operate the plant 24 hours a day, 
many times six days a week. 

The survey conducted for King 
Milling covered livestock production 
in western Illinois and eastern Mis- 
souri. It showed a great growth po- 
tential for commercial feeds and 
confirmed reports from Don Sloan, 
King sales manager, that continued 
increases in the company’s feed vol- 
ume could be expected. 

After concluding that larger pro- 
duction facilities were a “must,” the 
| next decision by King executives was 
| the choosing of an expansion plan 
which would utilize the five-story 
brick building formerly used by the 
company as a flour mill. King dis- 
continued flour milling operations in 
1950. 

They knew that the plant would 
have to be flexible in its operation to 


meet the needs of independent feed- 
ers. It would have to be capable of 
economically handling small as well 
as large feed orders. It would have 
to be designed for bulk handling and 
pelleting. 


FLOW DIAGRAM OF KING FEED PLANT 
(Copyright, 1959, by Paul Berg) 


NEW WAREHOUSE — King feed delivery trucks are loaded with finished 
feeds from new warehouse, which has 8,000 sq. ft. of storage space. Ingredi- 
ent bins are housed in new structure shown in background at right. 


King Milling launched its expan- 
sion project with those requirements 
in mind, Mr. Berg was asked to de- 
sign the new plant. 

A warehouse and garage were de- 
molished to make room for a new 


WAREHOUSE INTERIOR—Fork lift truck operator handles a ton of sacked 
pellets taken from long stack of stored feeds in new King Milling Co. ware- 
house. 
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warehouse. Windows in the old flour 
mill were bricked up and floors were 
removed. 

Eight 50-ton Butler storage bins 
were erected outside the old mill 
building and 36 steel bins were in- 
stalled inside the building. Facilities 
were designed and constructed to un- 
load bulk ingredients from either rail 
cars or trucks at a rate of 4C tons 
an hour. 

From the receiving area, a bucket 
elevator transfers incoming soft in- 
gredients into the new 50-ton out- 
side bins. Incoming grain, first held 
in existing bins, is run through a 
hammermill, and the ground grain is 
blown up into any of five inside in- 
gredient bins. Soft ingredients ini- 
tially received in the outside storage 
facilities are transferred by bucket 
elevator into smaller 15-ton bins in- 
side the mill building. 

The next station in the mill's flow 
is the 2-ton Toledo batching scale 
hopper. Major ingredients come from 
the inside 15-ton bins and micro-in- 
gredients are weighed and dumped 
into the side of the hopper. 

From a Hayes & Stolz 2-ton hori- 
zontal mixer, mixed feed is elevated 
to the pelleting, bagging or bulk de- 
livery systems. 

Management chose milling equip- 
ment that could produce short runs 
of one or two tons with a minimum 
of labor. It was found that complete 
automation in the batching and mix- 
ing system would not be practical, 
so engineers designed a semi-auto- 
mated push-button panel board 
which enables one operator to as- 
semble up to 18 different ingredients 
in the batching scale hopper. Once 
the feed has been weighed out of 
the bins, the rest of the operation is 
automatic. Ingredients move by screw 
conveyor from the inside bins to the 
scale hopper. 


100% Pelleting Capacity 
King Milling has manufactured 
pelleted feeds since 1947. It was in 
that year that a new batch-type mill 
was built and the first pellet mill— 
a 30 h.p. machine—was installed. A 


FORK LIFT, BIN—Operator lifts 1- 
ton portable bin into truck with fork 
lift. These small lifts discharge bulk 
feed directly into the trucks by rais- 
ing the outside walls of the bin and 
allowing the bottom to form a chute. 
King Milling has 10 of these 1-ton 
bins for handling small bulk orders. 


RECEIVING — Bulk ingredients can 
be unloaded from truck or rail car 
at a rate of 40 tons an hour, From 
the receiving area, a bucket elevator 
transfers incoming soft ingredients 
into new 50-ton outside bins (right). 
Incoming grain, first held in existing 
bins in old mill building (extreme 
right), is run through hammermill 
and blown into inside ingredient bins. 


second pellet mill was put into use 
a short time later. 

Today, 96% of the feed soid by 
King is pelleted. The new plan is 
capable of producing 100% of its cap- 
acity in pellet form. King has in op- 
eration two California pellet mills, 
each powered by a 100 h.p. motor and 
each with a capacity of 12-15 tons 
an hour. 

The arrangement of three 12-ton 
bulk bins above each pellet mill 
makes it possible to keep the mills 
in continuous operation by switching 
to a full bin when one has been emp- 
tied. 

A Wenger horizontal cooler was 
installed under one mill and a Cali- 
fornia vertical cooler under the other. 
King officials say that with this cool- 
ing equipment all types of pelleted 
feed can be manufactured—including 
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Weigh the Facts... You’re Way Ahead with. 


MURPHY-CARDINAL 


MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 


LONGER LIFE 
Wr 
MORE ACCURATE 
WEIGHTS 


LOWER 
INSTALLATION 
AND MAIN- 
TENANCE 
costs 


SIMPLER 
DESIGN 


Murphy-Cardinal Scales combine the strength of high tensile STEEL and 
the simplicity of ADVANCED DESIGN to bring you greater all ‘round 
economy. Murphy-Cardinal’s Double Link Suspension Bearings absorb 
heavy impacts and provide a sturdy free floating platform of either 
concrete or timber. Capacities and platform sizes available on request. 


SCAL co 


Write Today 
For Complete 
Information 


PO. Box 151 — Webb City, Mo 


PELLET MILL—Here is one of two | 
California Century pellet mills in- | 
stalled at King Milling Co. plant at | 
Pittsfield, Ill. The machine is equipped | 
with a wide-faced die and has a | 


capacity of 10-14 tons. 


he 


CONTROLS—This panel board operates two pellet mills in M. D. King Mill- 
ing Co. plant at Pittsfield, il. All motors for the entire operation—including 
elevating leg, shaker, screen, cocler and pelleting motors—are controlled from 


this point. 


extends a helping hand 
POLLYPHOS 


to feed and 
mineral 
manufacturers 
the. country 


POLLYPHOS . 


Butler Chemical Company produces a phosphatic feed 
supplement of the highest quality . .. PoLLypHos . . . for the 
feed and mineral manufacturers across the nation. 

You can always rely on the uniform high quality of ... 
. » its phosphorus content is 19% or above 
with a minimum of 32% — maximum 35% calcium 


and'no more than .19% fluorine. PoLLyPHos — defluori- 
nated phosphate can be delivered to you at a low cost in 
100-Ib. multi-wall bags, or in bulk, — in truck or carload 
lots. For prices, phone, wire or write us or your nearest 


Butler Sales Agent. 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., inc., Minneapolis « Carrol! Swanson Sales 
Co., Des Moines « Warren Sales Co., Denver « James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles 
e White Star Concentrates Co., Portland « E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B.C 


Sales Division 
1230 Esperson Building * Houston 2, Texas 
Phone CA 2-9711 


Piant & Warehouse 
P. O. Box 938 « Galena Park, Texas 
Phone OR 2-7587 
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WRITES ORDER — Phil McCleary 
(left), King feed salesman, writes 
cattle feed order for Wendell Orr, 
Griggsville, IIL, cattle feeder. All cus- 
tomers come to this office in the cor- 
ner of the feed warehouse for orders 
and pickup tickets. 


high molasses pellets and various 
types of roughage pellets. 

Because each of the pellet mills 
has its own cooler, elevating leg, 


screening and sifting machines and 
spouting, each can be operated in- 
dependently of the other. 

Steam for pelleting is generated by 
a 100 h.p. gas-fired Nebraska boiler. 
This unit also provides lower pres- 
sure steam for heating and for warm- 
ing of mclasses and fat for mixing 
in certain types of feeds. 


Bulk, Bag Facilities 

Bulk handling is not new to King 
Milling. The company’s experience 
with bulk feeds was used to advan- 
tage in designing the new mill. 

Bagging feeds, too, is an important 
part of the mill’s operation. Two men 
operate the bagging equipment. 

A Richardson automatic bagging 
scale is set directly beneath four 10- 
ton finished feed bins. From the bag- 
ger, 50-lb. bags of feed are carried 
on a moving belt through a sewing 
machine and then are moved down 
a chute to a bag table. Bags are 
taken from the table and stacked 
on 1-ton pallets for warehouse stor- 
age. A Clark fork lift truck is used 


to transfer the sacked feed into the 
warehouse and to load feed into 
trucks. 

Finished feed in either pelleted or 
meal form can be spouted to any one 
of 12 eight-ton bulk bins. A self- 
cleaning, rapid-discharge belt collects 
feed from under these bins and a 
spout empties into a bulk truck. King 
bulk feeds are loaded out at 1 ton 
per minute. 

Also used for bulk finished feeds 
are 10 one-ton portable Tote ‘bins, 
which are filled from any of the large 
bulk bins in the mill and stored until 
the customer’s truck arrives to pick 
up the feed. A fork lift truck hauls 
the bins from storage to the waiting 
truck for dumping. 

Combination bulk-bag Dodgen 
trucks are operated for delivery of 
King feeds from the plant directly 
to the farm. These trucks are equip- 
ped to haul seven tons of bulk or bag- 
ged feed or a combination of both. 
They have three 2-ton compartments, 
making it possible to haul three kinds 


Long-time beef and dairy operators tell 
how “feed urea” pays off 


L. J. Tanner and sons of Glencoe, Minne- 
sota, produce top-quality, long-fed steers 
every year on corn or pea silage, grass or 
coarse alfalfa hay, ground ear corn plus 


M. A. “Jim” Curtin of Vancouver, Wash- 
shown holding Double Pinnacle 
Designer, a junior champion Jersey bull, 
specializes in developing long-lived, high- 
producing dairy cows with greater capacity 


ington, 


tion is being expanded. 


a supplement containing PROCADIAN® 
Urea. This program has been highly suc- 
cessful for 8 years, and the feeding opera- 


for roughage. Feed urea in their concen- 
trate, used for the past 7 years, helps de- 
velop this extra capacity, he says. It helps 
rumen bacteria speed digestion of rough- 
age, thus increasing the cow's appetite. 


It pays touse PROCADIAN’ UREA in your feeds 


Thousands of farmers know your high- 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk 
production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing 


source of protein is so concentrated that you 
have plenty of room in the bag to supply all 


the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 
tials of a balanced supplement for cattle or 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Sales offices in leading farm areas 


sheep. This helps the animals to get top feed 
value out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 
feeds, Order PROCADIAN Urea today! 


TURNHEAD — The Hayes & Stolz 
turnhead and spouting connected 
with unloading leg for handling in- 
coming bulk ingredients are shown 
here. Spouting goes to each of the 
eight 50-ton storage bins and into the 
mill, 


of bulk feed plus a ton of bagged feed 
in the same load. 

The 2-ton horizontal mixer, distri- 
bution turnheads and spouting in- 
stalled for King Milling were sup- 
plied by Hayes & Stolz of Ft. Worth, 
Texas. Four bucket elevators and the 
18 screw conveyors for the batching 
system were fabricated by Union Iron 
Works, Decatur, IL 

King manufactures feeds for chicks, 


layers, broilers, turkeys, pigs and 
sows, cattle, lambs, rabbits and 
horses. 


Grain Bank, Farm Supplies 

Four years ago the Illinois firm es- 
tablished a grain bank program. In 
addition to 250,000 bu. of storage 
space, King Milling’s grain division 
has a grain drier and modern unload- 
ing facilities. 

King’s farm supply division, which 
operates independently of the feed 
division, serves more than 150 feed 
stores and elevators in the Illinois- 
Missouri area surrounding Pittsfield. 

Farm supplies sold by King Mill- 
ing to its feed customers are classi- 
fied in three basic categories—poul- 
try and hog equipment, bagged or 
block mineral and accessory items. 

The King feed sales staff has 
grown from three men in 1954 to 
eight regular salesmen and one 
trainee. These men are trained in 
farm management, breeding, nutri- 
tion and marketing. 

Open House 

King Milling opened its new mill 
in October with an open house cele- 
bration. Using the mill’s new ware- 
house as a theater, King sponsored 
seven hours of entertainment for the 
public. Tours were conducted through 


e Vitamin Assays 
e Drug Assays 
¢ Spectrographic Analyses 


gre 
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LABORATORY — Marian Wassell, 
laboratory technician, runs a fiber 
test in King feed laboratory. The 
laboratory is completely equipped to 
determine protein, fat and fiber con- 
tent. R. E. Synold is the company’s 
nutritionist. 


the new plant and refreshments were 
served to all visitors. 

The history of the M. D. King Mill- 
ing Co. goes back to 1869 when Clark 
P. Chapman, who moved to Pittsfield, 
Ill., from Pittsfield, Mass. built a 
small flour mill. The firm has been 
operated since then as a family en- 
terprise. 

M. D. King, grandfather of the 
firm’s present members, was a book- 
keeper for Mr. Chapman, and after 
the death of Mr. Chapman, the firm 
was operated as Dow & King Milling 
Co. The mill burned in 1899, and in 
1900 Grandfather King built what is 
believed to be the first roller mill 
type of flour mill in the U.S. The 
building erected for that mill is the 
same brick structure in which the 
present-day M. D. King Milling Co. 
installed its new feed manufacturing 
facilities. 

The business was incorporated as 
the M. D. King Milling Co. in 1909 
following the death of M. D. King’s 
partner. Mr. King died at the age of 
82 in 1931. His eldest son, Lyndle C., 
became president and held the posi- 
tion until retirement in 1936. Vinton 
S. King, Jr., served as president un- 
til his death in 1941. Present head 
of the company is M. D. King, OH, 
who joined the company in 1934 fol- 
lowing graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Clark C. King, only 
son of Lyndle C. King and who has 
been with the firm since 1926, is 
treasurer. 

As flour milling moved into large 
terminal mills, the younger members 
of the King family turned consider- 
able attention to manufacturing com- 
mercial feed for livestock. 

Limited production of feed was 
started in 1937. Ten years later new 
feed mixing equipment was installed 
—including machinery for making 
pellets and molasses type feeds. 

King Milling has had a nutrition 
department since 1953. It was ex- 
panded in 1957 to include a modern 
feed testing laboratory. Dick Synold, 
educated at the University of Illinois 


and Purdue University, is in charge | § 


of feed formulation, nutrition and | 
production. 


Wagner Mills Appoints 


SCHUYLER, NEB. — Appointment 
of Roland Langemeier as farm serv- 
ice director for Wagner Mills, Inc., 
has been announced by John Wag- 
ner, president. 

Mr. Langemeier has served the 
last two years as assistant county 
agent for Colfax County after spend- 
ing one year in the extension service 
in Cuming County. Prior to his ex- 
tension service, he was associated in 
a farming and feeding operation with 
his father on their farm near Hooper, 
Neb. 

He was graduated in 1955 from 
the University of Nebraska College 
of Agriculture, where he majored in 
agricultural economics and minored 
in animal] husbandry. 

Mr. Langemeier, in working in the 
newly-created position, also will be 
associated with the subsidiaries of 
Wagner Mills, Clarkson (Neb.) Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., and Dodge (Neb.) 
Lumber & Grain Co. 


Pfizer Plans Animal 
Health Promotion 


NEW YORK—A spring promotion 
of animal health products, featuring 
a “Dixie Special” and a premium for 
consumers, has been announced by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

In the South Pfizer is offering 
dealers a “weather display” for its 
animal health line that features a 
“weather eye” for immediate predic- 
tions on “rain or shine.” The “Dixie 
Special” package line will include 
seven animal health products for use 
in fighting diseases and stresses in 
broilers, layers, cattle, hogs and 
sheep. 

Nationally, a minimum order of the 
firm’s products will qualify any re- 
tailer for a customer contest pre- 
mium—an electric knife sharpener. 

“As part of a special Terramycin 
Egg Formula promotion,” the com- 
pany said, “egg producers will have 
a chance to cash in on product cer- 
tificates. For every coupon turned in 
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CONSUMER PREMIUM—An electric 
knife sharpener will be used by ani- 
mal health products dealers as a prize 
for customers in a Pfizer spring pro- 
motion. 


to Pfizer by a flock owner purchasing 
Egg Formula, a redeemable certifi- 
cate for a free package of the prod- 
uct will be made available. The offer 
for turning in coupons to the drug 
and chemical firm will expire April 


RIGHT > 


EUREKA TWIN SHOE SUPER 
CLEANER doubles your capacity 
in the same floor space. Over 

4@ sizes in Twin Shoe or in 3 & 4 
screen, 2 air Standard and 
Special models. Capacities to suit 
every requirement. Standard 

ot All-Steel Construction. 


BELOW 


EUREKA RECEIVING SCALPERS 
are tops for speed and volume. 
Available in 11 sizes in one 

and two-screen models. 
Capacities to 15,000 bushels 
per hour. Standard 

‘ y of All-Steel Construction. 


and costs 


exacting specifications. 


OTHER EVREKA EQUIPMENT 
for cleaning, sifting and 
screening includes... 
Snappy Shaker 
Snappy Air Finisher 
Barbeau Jr. Cleaner 
Aspirators 


»» your production up 
do wn... With 


FASTER CLEANING of any grain is just ome big advantage you get 
from EUREKA equipment, From the widest line of standard models 
| available anywhere, you always get the right type, size and capacity for 
any cleaning job. When custom-built units are required, EUREKA 
engineers are at your service in designing equipment to meet the most 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES include positive brush cleaning assembly and 
quick-change screens. And the unequalled quality and dependability buile — 
into all EUREKA equipment means long years of rugged, trouble-free 
service...at lowest possible cost. 

BEFORE SHIPMENT to a customer, EUREKA equipment is 
completely assembled and operated at tated speed in the factory. After 
final approval, the EUREKA trademark is placed on the unit. 


Ss. HOWES Co., INC. 


SILVER CREEK, NEW YORK 
Since 1856 only one grade of equipment...the FINEST! 


I'd like all the facts, including prices, on the items checked 
( Twin Shoe Cleaners (1) Snappy Shakers 
C) Receiving Scalpers () Snappy Air Finishers () Other equipment 


C) Barbeau Jr. Cleaners [] Aspirators 


(Please Specity) 


Ch... 


diate 


Zone. 
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persone! citention to ony request 
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IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Feeding Slaughter Calves 


Recent trials at the University of 
Florida beef research unit provide 
information on possible ways to cope 
with the price slump in slaughter 
calves. 

Three different programs have 
proven profitable in university trials: 
@ One system involves placing the 
calves on full feed in dry lot for about 
200 days and marketing them as 
baby beef. This has resulted in a re- 
turn of 4¢ more per pound at wean- 
ing than the calves would have 
brought on the auction market. 

“For this system to be satisfac- 
tory,” says Dr. Marvin Koger, ani- 
mal husbandman, “calves should 
weigh 450 Ib. or more at the begin- 
ning of the feeding period. Calves 
should be fed a high energy ration 
for 200 days. Feed only the older, 
heavier calves. Calves which are light 
or young at weaning should be mar- 
keted in some cther manner.” 

@ The second system involves graz- 
ing steers on good pasture for a year 
following weaning and selling them 
as feeders or grass-fat cattle. Steers 
were wintered in tests to gain an 
average of about % lb. per day and 
then grazed on good clover-grass pas- 
ture. These steers gained an average 
of slightly more than 300 Ib. per year. 
They were worth an average of 16¢ 
Ib. at the end of the grazing season. 

This was slightly more return from 

pasture than could have been ob- 
tained with cows and calves. 
@ The third additional net return was 
realized by drylot feeding yearling 
steers for a period of approximately 
100 days, rather than selling them 
directly off pasture. 


Supplement Saves Money 


Feeding hogs a straight corn diet 
won't save the producer any money. 
In fact, eliminating protein supple- 
ment will boost the total feed bill for 
getting pigs to market weight. 

Prof. Robert E. Jacobs, extension 
livestock specialist at the University 
of Minnesota, explains why, giving 
reasons feed men also can use. 

Without protein, he says, it takes 


Illinois manager reports 
on SHANZER grain drier 


“My new Shanzer 
drier helped me to 
the best year I've 
ever had. We had 
heard from other 
operators about 
Shanzer’s excep 
tional performance 
and safety reputa 
tion, but it takes 
day after day ex 
perience to see how 
much diffe rence in 

enere really 


is 

—Says, Wm. J. Henebry, 
Monticello Grain Co. 
Monticello, Illinois 


Mer. 


Get more for your drier dollar, see 
your Shanzer representative, or write: 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUtter 1-5200 
85 Bluxome Street, Sen Francisco, California 


more than twice as much corn to put 
on 100 lb. of gain. The extra corn 
more than offsets the protein cost. 

A few years ago, university re- 
searchers compared a protein-supple- 
mented ration with a diet of corn 
and minerals only. They started with 
pigs averaging 50 Ib. 

Figuring present day prices, it 
would have cost about $25 to pro- 


duce a 200-lb. market hog on the 
supplemented ration, and about $33 
using the unsupplemented diet. That’s 
an $8 advantage in favor of using 
supplemental protein. Prof. Jacobs 
figured corn at $1 per bushel and 
minerals and supplement at $5 per 
100 Ib. 

Pigs on the supplemented ration 
in the university trials ate 5.2 bu. of 


corn and 52 Ib. of protein feed to 
produce 100 Ib. of gain. Hogs fed corn 
and mineral only ate 12.1 bu. of corn 
and 21 Ib. of mineral. As a result, 
feed cost for 100 lb. of gain was $7.80 


on the supplemented rations and 
$13.15 for the ration without extra 
protein. 

Other costs should be added, too, 
Prof. Jacobs says. First are charges 
for labor, veterinary expenses, taxes 
and equipment. These are about $2.85 
per 100 lb. of pork produced. Second 
are charges for sow feed from the 
time the sow is bred until she weans 
her pigs. These would be about $4 
per pig for a sow raising seven pigs 
per litter. Third, each pig would eat 
about $4 worth of creep feed up until 
he reaches 50 Ib. in weight. 

Adding all these figures up, Prof. 
Jacobs says a 200-lb. hog on the sup- 
plemented ration would have re- 
quired $8 up to 50 Ib. weight for sow 
feed and creep feed; $5.70 for labor 
and other miscellaneous costs and 
$11.70 for feed for the last 150 


You can sell best 


...and customer satisfaction “comes in Burlap!” 


Have you ever added up the inducements you can offer when you sell 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 


1. A discount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 


bag program. 


2. Simplified inventory for the customer. 
3. Identification for medicated feeds. 
4. Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 
5. Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 
6. Service... you can give small customers as good delivery service 


as large customers (and on the same route). 


7. Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 
8. Quantities can be bought as needed. 
9. Feed in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination. 


10. Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 


11. Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 
12. Farmers have many uses for empty bags...only burlap serves 


them so well! 


Quite a few selling-points, don’t you agree? Next time you’re selling 
a new customer, remember there’s a lot to be said for burlap bags! 


is strong — tokes 
dragging, dropping, 
man-handling -- any 
tough job on the farm. 


Gives good 

ES 
— keeps form supplies 
ond fresh. 


Just ask your own customers—they’'ll tell you that burlap 


if Laughs at sudden 
rd, showers — wetness 
or dampness can’t 


weaken it. 


Saves storage 
space — stocks to 
any height without 


slipping. 


= 


— 


= Saves money 
— extra value from 


— alwoys in demand 
on the form 
(popular with form 
wives, too!) 
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pounds of gain. The total would be 
$25.40. 


Cost of producing a 200-lb. hog on 
the unsupplemented ration would be 
$33.42. All costs would be the same 
as for the supplemented ration, ex- 
cept for feed from 50 Ib. on. 


Cost of Producing Eggs 


Low market prices in 1959 for eggs 
have brought to the attention of 
Florida egg producers the importance 
of knowing the cost of producing a 
dozen eggs. 

J. S. Moore, poultryman with the 
Florida Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, says the margin between cost 
of production and selling price was 
much closer in 1959 than in some 
other years and may continue to be 
closer in the future. 

Four main cost items must be con- 
sidered in producing market eggs: 

@ Feed will generally account for 


more than 50% of the total cost. Mr. 
Moore noted that it is difficult to ar- 
rive at an average price for feed. 
Some producers use bulk and others 
mix their own. To figure feed cost 
per dozen eggs, it is necessary to take 
actual feed costs. 

@ Recent figures on the cost of grow- 
ing out good pullets show the actual 
cost, excluding chick cost, was $1.30. 
When chick cost is added, the total 
cost will amount to about $1.80, Mr. 
Moore notes. Ready-to-lay pullets are 
selling for $2@2.25 each. 

When figuring the cost to produce 
a dozen eggs, the matter of depreci- 
ation on the bird must be considered. 
The cost can run from a high of 12.5¢ 
doz. for the pullet that produces only 
144 eggs to a cost of 6¢ for the pul- 
let that produces 300 eggs. In the 
case of the 240-egg pullet, which Mr. 
Moore says should be the goal of 
poultrymen, the cost is 7.5¢. 

@ Labor cost can vary according to 
the number of birds in the flock and 
their rate of production. Labor cost 


figures per dozen eggs may vary from 
a low of 1.8¢ to a high of 2.6¢. Mr. 
Moore says the commercial egg pro- 
ducer must keep accurate records on 
labor costs to arrive at correct fig- 
ures. 


@ Items such as utility taxes, insur- 
ance, depreciation on buildings and 
equipment, interest on investment, 
egg cartons and truck cost will vary 
from farm to farm. Records of sev- 
eral Florida egg producers indicate 
the miscellaneous cost per dozen eggs 
is about 7¢. 

Total costs for all items amount to 
about 32.5¢ doz. eggs. Mr. Moore says 
these may be conservative figures, 
and he urges every producer to keep 
his own records and analyze them to 
figure methods of reducing produc- 
tion costs. 


BULK FEED MILL 
LAMONI, IOWA — Farmers Coop 
Grain & Seed Co. held open house at 
its new bulk feed mill here recently. 


what serves best! 
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Letters to the Editor 


Farm Prices 


Nacogdoches, Texas 
To the Editor: 

(The following letter was sent to 
the Texas congressional delegation 
and the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee.) 

“With eggs selling on the farm for 
25¢ doz., broiler chickens selling for 
15¢ Ib., milk selling for 10¢ qt., hogs 
selling for 12¢ Ib. on foot and the 
cattle market declining, I don’t see 
how Congress can justify increasing 
the minimum wage. 

“How long can our industrial econ- 
omy inflate while our agricultural 
economy deflates? The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says the farm- 
er’s share of the food dollar is only 
38¢—the lowest in 20 years. 

“The only part of our agricultural 
economy that is stable is ‘the 20 odd 
commodities supported by govern- 
ment price props. These crops are 
produced by a very small percentage 
of our total farm population. 

“Many farmers are working for 
50¢ per hour or less. How can they 
buy the products of industry with a 
continued inflationary price  struc- 
ture? 

“Was Mr. Nixon’s forced settle- 
ment of the steel strike a victory?” 

Steele Wright, President 
Texas Farm Products Co. 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


California Conference 


Committee Is Named 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Bert Max- 
well, Nulaid Farmers, Inc., Peta- 
luma, has been appointed chairman 
of the 1960 Animal Industry Confer- 
ence committee of the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 

Other members of the committee 
appointed by Arthur H. DeRaad, vice 


president, include: Dr. H. S. Wilgus, 
Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena; Dr. H. J. 
Almquist, Grange Co., Modesto, and 
Bob Caldwell, Andersen-Smith Mfg. 


Co., San Francisco. 

University of California represen- 
tatives on the committee will include: 
Dr. J. H. Meyer, animal husbandry; 
Dr. C. R. Grau, poultry husbandry, 
and Dr. D. E. Jasper, veterinary 
science. 


GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATED 

JEFFERSON, S.D. — Michaud 
Grain Co., with branch offices at 
Sioux Falls, has filed articles of in- 
corporation, listing $25,000 capitali- 
zation and these directors: Frank, 
Herbert and Roy Michaud, all of Jef- 


FISH MEAL 


(VioBin Process) 


All the Fish Meal 


PLUS 
all the Solubles 


Guaranteed to give almost 

2 times growth response due to 

“unidentified growth factors” . . . 

compared to pressed meal 

Protein biological value of raw fish 

Write for detafied imtormatice 

New Bedford Fish Products Co. 
New Bedford, Massochuserts 
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That's the record-break- 
ing amount of feeds 
produced and sold by 
Ultra-Lifed independent feed 
manufacturers this year. {[Here's 
one reason why: only Ultra-Life 
takes that vital EXTRA STEP — 
helping you to make and SELL better 
> Why not GET GOIN” this season 


“ae . .write, wire or phone now 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
jain Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Illinois 


OAKES =: THE WAY 
TO — 
"*ST AR AUTOMATIC 
BROILER 


EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 


BROOD 'EM RIGHT! 


with the NEW “COMFORT SPOT” 
No. 1686 Automatic Gas Brooder 


@ NEW, BIG 34,000 B.T.U. BURNER — 
Produces greater range of heat coverage 
— no flash backs. 

@ NEW, SIMPLE SNAP-ON 84” CANOPY 
— 6 sections easily snap in place — held 
permanently by only 12 bolts. (Available 
with or without aprons.) 


De FEED /EM RIGHT! 


with the NEW “Dual-Drive’ 

POULTRY CHEF 

Automatic Mechanical Feeder ... NOW 

does TWICE as much WORK for YOU! 

@ Delivers 500 Ibs. of FULL FORMULA feed 
per hour. 

@ Services 2 lines totaling 1200 feet of 
linkage. 

@ Feeds up to 15,000 broilers. 

® Automatically fills ALL Types of hanging 
feeders. 

© New “deep trough” saves more feed on 
floor installations. 


with the 
New “FLO-MATIC” 
Automatic Overhead Waterer 


The continuous automatic 
adjustable overhead waterer that 


stops stooping to adjust trough legs. 

A Winch raises or lowers trough to 

: any desired height for house cleaning. 

Solenoid valve assures care-free, 

always-fresh water distribution. 
FIRST STEP: WRITE FOR BIG, NEW, FREE ILLUSTRATED 
 “PUSH-BUTTON” AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT CATALOG 

.. the colorful, fact-filled book that “tells all” and shows 

you where to “buy all” your Modern Broiler Equipment. 


OAKES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AN OPERATION OF 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
BOX 1001, TIPTON, INDIANA 


Send New Broiler Equipment Catalog. 


NAME 
ADDRESS OR ROUTE 
TOWN. 


Iowa Swine Meeting 
Scheduled Feb. 25; 
Plans Announced 


AMES, IOWA —TIowa swine pro- 
ducers will hold their annual con- 


ference at Ames Feb. 25, William 


Zmolek, animal husbandman, said at 
Iowa State University. More than 
1,000 swine producers often attend 
this event. 

Mr. Zmolek said the morning ses- 
sion will deal with swine industry 
problems and the afternoon will be 
devoted to production. 

Dr. Damon Catron, in charge of 
swine nutrition research at the uni- 
versity, will report in the morning 
on problems of swine production. 
Augie Ring, of the American Meat 
Institute at Chicago, will discuss 
pork consumer relation problems. 
Patrick Luby, of Oscar Mayer meat 
packers, Milwaukee, will discuss the 
cost of pork from farm to consumer. 
Wallace Ogg, farm economist, will 
talk on Iowa State University’s pro- 
gram for agricultural adjustment. 

A Minnesota agricultural engineer 
who has had extensive experience 
with remodeling old barns, Dennis 
Ryan, will tell how to remodel old 
structures for modern hog raising. 

Dr. Thamon Hazen, Iowa State 
University agricultural engineer, will 
report on how much housing may be 
needed for growing and finishing 
hogs. Dr. Maynard Spear, veterinar- 
ian, will discuss “Disease Free Pigs.” 
Dr. H. L. Self, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Vaughn Speer, Iowa State, 
will hold a joint discussion in the 
area of nutrition and management as 
these factors affect reproduction ef- 
ficiency in swine. 


Automatic Dry Cleaner 
For Eggs Described 


NEW YORK — An automatic dry 
cleaner for eggs that can sort, clean 
and pack 240 eggs in 11 minutes has 
been produced in Britain, according 
to the British Information Services, 
New York. 

The cleaner, put out by Martin 
Watson, Thornhill Ltd. of Derby- 
shire, England, stands 3 ft. high, 2 
ft. long and 18 in. wide. The eggs that 
are fed in at the top, are held against 
a fast rotating mop treated with a 


compound. The speed of the mop is 
timed to give the right temperature 
when in contact with the egg. 

The British Information Services 
also announced that a firm in Eng- 
land, George H. Elt Ltd. (Worcester), 
has come up with an adjustable drink- 
ing trough suitable for any size of 
poultry from day-old chicks to table 
birds. 


The water is supplied through a 
valve, which is automatically con- 
trolled by the weight of the water in 
the trough, and fitted with a remov- 
able cap-and-liner type coupling suit- 
able for rubber, plastic or Alkathene 
tubing. 

The trough is also suitable for use 
with high or low pressure water sup- 
plies, and the trough itself is remov- 
able, designed for quick and easy 
cleaning. 


Bankruptcy Petition 


MILTON, DEL.—A petition has 
been filed here in U.S. District Court 
by creditors of the Milton Poultry 
Co. asking that the company be ad- 
judged bankrupt and that any dis- 
posal of its assets be halted. 

Those seeking the bankrupt status 
for the Milton firm, all claiming 
debts in payment for poultry given 
to the Milton firm for processing, 
are: John S. Isaacs & Sons Farms, 
Inc., Ellendale, claiming $36,572.62; 
Stanley Thompson, Irving D. Burton 
and Sue C. Burton, trading as Irving 
D. Burton with offices at Lewes, 
claiming $46,596.95, and Red Comb 
Pioneer Mills, Inc., with offices at 
Selbyville, claiming $39,840.31. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 
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In old-fashioned bulk feed tanks tne 
boot creates a problem. Feed flow is 
restricted, which causes bridging in 
the hopper. And with the slide valve 
located above the boot, clean-out is 
difficult; it's almost impossible to 
avoid having feed accumulate in the 
boot below the auger. This old-style 
design also permits possibility of 
water seepage around the slide valve. 
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tanks 


* Available in both center and side draw-off models 


In new Bulk-O-Matic tanks the auger 
is located in the hopper itself. The ac- 
tion of the auger creates a live condi- 
tion which keeps feed active and 
free-flowing. This minimizes bridging. 
Note, too, how slide valve is located 
below auger—greatly simplifying clean- 
out. And, with auger recessed into 
hopper there is no place for water to 
accumulate—seepage is eliminated. 


Exclusive with Butler at no extra cost! Here’s the newest in bulk feed 
storage and handling. The new Butler 1960 line of Bulk-O-Matic tanks, the 
only bulk tanks with hoppers specially designed to handle 1960 feeds. 


This new Live-Bottom-Action hopper (see details at left) is a major 
improvement in bulk tank design. Available in both Butler standard and 
new Butler smooth wall tanks, this hopper offers many advantages. 


Flow characteristics of high-fat feeds are improved. There is no boot 
. no place for water to seep in and cause mold. Clean-out is fast, easy and 
complete. Contamination problems are minimized. 


This new 1960 line of Butler bulk tanks can help merchandisers of 
feed products two ways. First, these tanks offer improved feed handling 
and safer storage at no increase in price. This superior line of tanks gives 
you a competitive edge with your important bulk feed customers. 


Secondly, these new tanks can effect substantial savings for the feed 
merchandiser planning bulk feed facilities of his own. Remote-controlled 
load-out stations can be erected, operated more economically. The new 
Live-Bottom-Action hopper requires smaller motors that cost less to buy, 
install and operate. 

Get the full story on the new 1960 line of Butler Bulk-O-Matic tanks— 
the only tanks with Live-Bottom-Action hoppers. Contact your feed manu- 
facturer or write direct. 


¥ 
A; 
LIVE-BOTTOM-ACTION 
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Butler 


now offered with 
smooth walls too ! 


Here’s a bulk feed tank that offers the smooth 
wall construction of costly welded tanks, but at 
a far lower price. 

It’s the all-new Butler 1960 smooth wall Bulk- 
O-Matic tank designed specially for handling 
medicated and other types of feeds where thor- 
ough clean-out is essential. 

This new smooth wall Bulk-O-Matic tank 
with Live-Bottom-Action hopper enables feed 
merchandisers to offer poultry raisers and 
others a premium quality tank at an unusually 
low price. A complete line of smooth wall Butler 
Bulk-O-Matic tanks is available in capacities 
from 2 to 10 tons. 


Buildings, Bins, 
Bulk or 

Bolted tanks... 
Butler can 


solve your 


storage problems 


Planning to build or expand stor- 
age facilities? Call us today! Let 
us show you why Butler is the 
lowest-cost safe storage your 
money can buy. We can give you 
all the advantages of localized 
service, plus the benefits of But- 
ler’s many years of experience in 
providing safe storage for all 
types of grain and feed. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7400 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising . Metal Buildings . Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Missouri * Minneapolis, Minnesota + Galesburg, Illinois + Richmond, California « Birmingham, Alabama 
No. 1835—9-59 Houston, Texas + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 

din U.S.A 
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Milo Range Helps 
Cut Turkey Costs 
In Missouri Tests 

COLUMBIA, MO.— Milo range 


helped reduce costs of producing tur- 
keys in tests at the University of 
Mi 


Results of tests on value of milo 
for turkey range were reported at 
the Turkey Day program here at the 
University of Missouri. Dr. H. V. 
Biellier of the university poultry de- 
partment made the report. 

“Big advantage of milo as range 
is that it provides both forage and 
grain for the turkeys,” according to 
Dr. Biellier. “Grass and legume 
ranges provide lots of forage but it’s 
generally high in moisture and low 
in protein and energy. Milo provides 
a grain which is comparable to corn 
in feeding value. It supplies the high 
energy feed needed by turkeys near 
the end of their growing and finish- 
ing stages.” 

Although milo grain is low in vita- 
min A, Dr. Biellier said, the milo 
forage will supply some of the vita- 
min A and the additional needs can 
be supplied in the concentrate. 

Turkeys have little trouble har- 
vesting the standing milo heads un- 
less the milo has grown unusually 
tall, he noted. 

In university tests, good results 
were obtained with turkeys on milo 
range from 12-24 weeks of age. In 
one test where toms and hens were 
separated on milo range, total cash 
feed costs, including cost of seeding 
milo, were $2.49 per male bird com- 
pared to $2.94 for birds full-fed in 
confinement. For females, the milo 
range cut total feed costs 2l¢ per 
bird. The birds on range received a 
growing mash supplement. 

In another test with toms and hens 
ranged on milo together, average feed 
cost per pound of gain to market 
weights was 10.4¢. These birds re- 
ceived a 36% protein supplement in 
pellet form. Pellets were fed on the 

a practice which worked 
well, except in rainy weather, Dr. 
Biellier said. 

“Turkeys to be grown on milo 
range should be started about June 
1,” Dr. Biellier said. ““The milo should 
be planted about the same time. It 
should be ready for range about the 
middle of August.” 

The poultry researcher said it’s 
probably best to take the birds off 
range after the first frost. Any grain 
still standing can be combined. 

Dr. Biellier recommended using 3-5 
lb. of certified milo seed per acre. 
An acre of milo will provide range 
for 1,000 birds for about one week. 
Some grass or legume sod strips 
nearby aid in movement of feeders 
and shelters during rainy weather. 

Turkey outlook for 1960 was pre- 
sented at the Turkey Day meeting 
by C. B. Ratchford, director, Mis- 
souri Agricultural Extension Service. 
He said “strong prices in late Novem- 
ber and December have resulted in 
a general feeling of optimism that 
will likely result in increased produc- 
tion next year. A shift to heavier 
birds is indicated, probably as a re- 
sult of this past year’s relatively high 
prices for heavy toms.” 

“Prices for 1960 will be about the 
same as last year, even if production 
is greater,” Dr. Ratchford said. Hold- 
ing the prices steady will be a larger 
domestic demand, possible increase in 
exports and small cold storage hold- 
ings at the end of 1959. 

The turkey industry has an opti- 
mistic future in Missouri, said Dr. 
Elmer Kiehl, chairman of agricultur- 
al economics. Dr. Kiehl pointed out 
that Missouri “has the necessary in- 
gredients to expand turkey produc- 
tion. These ingredients are climate, 
location and market opportunities.” 

Profit margins on turkeys will like- 
ly continue to be low, said D. D. 
Moyer, turkey specialist with the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., De- 
catur, Ill. 

That means future profits will be 


made on high volume operations that 
are very efficient production-wise, 
Mr. Moyer said. He noted that real 
efficiency calls for a careful analysis 
of the entire production program. 

Management is the principal area 
in which efficiency can be improved, 
he said. Mr. Moyer pointed out that, 
on the national average, about 11% 
of the poults that are started never 
reach market age. It takes the prof- 
it on approximately six turkeys that 
are marketed to make up the out-of- 
pocket loss on one poult that dies at 
20 weeks of age, Mr. Moyer said. 


Bulk Volkswagen 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA — A 16-ft. 
Pamco “Bulk-Bag Back-Saver” con- 
version unit, to be mounted on a 
Volkswagen truck, has been sold by 
Productive Acres Manufacturing Co. 
to Ludwig: Kathmann, Calveslage, 
Germany. Pamco, Inc., manufactures 
hydraulic-driven bulk feed handling 
equipment. 
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DEMONSTRATED COST 


S. H. MORRISON, Ph.D., D.V.M. 


Director 


TEXAS MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


MILL FURNISHERS 


ROLL ROLL 
GRINDING CORRUGATING 
FOR FLOUR, FEED, ance AND MILLS 
167 Payne Se. +. Dalles 7, Texas Riverside 8-2795 


LABORATORY CONTROL by Wilhoit 


CAN BOOST YOUR FEED PROFITS 


Find out how economically and accurately we can quality-control 
your feeds . . . doesn't cost-—it pays! 


WILHOIT LABORATORY 


Serving the Feed Industry Since 1916 


Now, sell ‘MORE LEAN” in your hog feeds! 


EXCLUSIVE M-N-C BENEFITS BRING 
PREMIUM MARKET PRICES 

M-N-C provides the meat producing factor 
recommended by leading Danish nutritionists 
for leaner hogs that command premium market 
prices. With M-N-C (partially delactosed whey 
product) in the ration, hogs will gain faster— 
maintain general conditioning from weaning 


to market. 


M-N-C contains an ideal balance of the essential 
* amino acids that make protein function with 


maximum effectiveness. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN, World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 
DIVISION OF 


M-N-C supplies a sufficient level of Lactose, the 
* carbohydrate of choice. 


Pound for pound, M-N-C offers a higher content 
of natural milk vitamins and minerals than any 
other milk type supplement. 


M-N-C’s smooth, even texture assures uniform 
high quality, color and Seetantion 1 in mixed 
feeds. So put more 
sell in your feeds— 
write or wire for in- 
formation about 
M-N-C today. 


DAIRIES, INC. 


32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 
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Scientific Judgment in Law and Regulation 


A Scientist Tells Why He Thinks a Change in the 
Wording of the Delaney Clause Is Needed Now. 


Just 16 months ago Congress placed 
on the statute books a new federal 
food additive law. Congress consid- 
ered it mecessary because of the 
greatly increased speed of develop- 
ment of food technology. The law re- 
versed the whole pattern of enforce- 
ment by requiring in effect that a 
general license be granted by the en- 
forcement agency prior to putting 
into use any new additive developed 
through food research. This new re- 
sponsibility demands of the Food & 
Drug Administration administrative 
judgment of a different order than 
before. If sound policy is not devel- 
oped and followed consistently, busi- 
ness and the public both can suffer 
needlessly. Certain events of the last 
year have disturbed many, events 
which indicate an uncertain admin- 
istrative striving for the soundest 
scientific judgment. 

Business Responsibility — Let me 
say clearly that I would not oppose 
the imposition on the food industry 
of any law soundly conceived and 
necessary for the protection of pub- 
lic health. Several generations ago 
it began to be understood that busi- 
ness cannot be a law unto itself, but 
will prosper only as it responds to 
public need. 

What Is Scientific Judgment?—I 
used the term “scientific judgment.” 
What does the term mean? 

It is the concept that reasonable- 
ness as applied to belief may properly 
be related to reasonableness in act- 
ing upon the belief. In other words, 
when enough data are obtained to 
support taking an action which has 
desirable practical consequences, it is 
foolish to delay action for more 
stringent evidence. A regulatory 
agency, therefore, uses “scientific 
judgment” in deciding that the prob- 
ability of safety of an additive used 
within a certain tolerance limit war- 
rants issuing the tolerance. 


Two Purposes for the Food Addi- 
tive Law—The Food Additive Amend- 
ment to the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act was passed with two 
purposes in mind, according to the 
report’ of the committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives: 

“(1) To protect the health of con- 
sumers by requiring manufacturers 
of food additives and food processors 


1. House Rep. No. 2284, 85th Congress, 
2nd Session, July 28, 1968. 


By Dr. Edward J. Matson 
Abbott Laboratories 


to pretest any potentially unsafe sub- 
stances which are to be added to 
food; and (2) to advance food tech- 
nology by permitting the use of food 
additives at safe levels.” 

The first purpose is self-evidently 
desirable. There was unanimous sup- 
port from both business and the pub- 
lic for a new law which would set 
forth clearly that the safety of a new 
food additive must be scientifically 
established before it is used. 

There is some tendency to forget 
the second purpose of the new law— 
that food technology is to be ad- 
vanced by permitting new substances 
to be used in foods at safe levels. 
This is no idle purpose. It is essen- 
tial to our national future. Look at 
the manner of living of the American 
people as we enter 1960. Few of us 
produce our own food. Most of us are 
city people far from the place where 
food is produced. We seem intent on 
increasing the birth rate. We have 
allowed our wives to learn to rush 
into the market at the last minute 
to pick up a supply of pushbutton 
meals which they can serve on time, 
even though they are late because 
their committee meeting ran over- 
time. 

Deputy Commissioner Harvey of 
FDA has been quoted as saying: 
. It would be, perhaps, utterly 
impossible to feed the country with- 
out food additives unless we moved 
our homes out of the congested cen- 
ters.” He is right. As we face the 
population explosion of American 
cities we see that there is no choice 
but to process food so that it may 
be transported long distances and 
stored for extended periods of time 
and still retain its nutritious value 
and its acceptability when it is pur- 
chased and used by the consumer. 


Political and Scientific Pressure— 
The enforcement of the food additive 
law so as to best comply with both 
purposes — safety for the user and 
the advancement of food technology 
—requires judgment of the highest 
caliber in the regulatory agency. And 
it can be nothing but the best scien- 
tific judgment. A great danger to the 
exercise of sound judgment occurs 
when there is pressure to repudiate 
the second aim of the food additive 
law—that is, to enforce the law in 
such a way that food technology ac- 
tually no longer advances. 


This influence may be applied po- 


The Author's Point of View 


Dr. Matson, who made the statements presented in this article in a 
talk before the section on pharmacy of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, offers frank opinions regarding the im- 
portance of making room for scientific judgment in enforcment of the 
Food Additive Amendment of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. This 
article consists of excerpts from Dr. Matson's talk. The author, director 
of scientific administration, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill., 


believes: 


@ "A great danger to the exercise of sound judgment occurs when 


there is 


ressure to enforce the food additive law in such a wa 


that 


food technology actually no longer advances . . . It would be far better 
if a regulatory agency in this field were not subjected to pressure of 


either scientific or political origin.” 


@ "An enforcement agency cannot allow itself to adopt a regulatory 
pty which requires the proof of a negative before approval under the 


aw can be given." 


@ "There is one change in the Delaney clause which can and should 
be made now to provide an opportunity to restore scientific judgment 


to its interpretation." 


@ "We should write our laws and set regulato 
so that we will find and eliminate the real hazards." 


policy under them 


litically, or it may come from within 
the scientific community itself. 

The science of pharmacology per- 
forms on the basic assumption that 
research over a reasonably short pe- 
riod of time, combined with insight 
as to the probable significance of the 
results, will permit the acceptance 
of food additives as safe for human 
beings with substantially no hazard 
involved. This is the essence of sci- 
entific judgment. Against that one 
contrasts the empirical method, 
whereby one gets results only by 
long trial-and-error, taking no oppor- 
tunity to recognize clues which will 
lead to the best answer in a shorter 
period of time. 

The new food additive law permits 
the first approach, whereby it is be- 
lieved that a food chemical may be 
cleared as safe by competent phar- 
macologic methods within a reason- 
able time. The proponents of “natur- 
al” foods seem to assume that natur- 
ally occurring chemical compounds 
are inherently harmless, or at least 
that they have been found by trial- 
and-error over hundreds and thou- 
sands of years to be safe for use. 
Frazer’ has commented well on this 
matter: 

“The addition of either natural or 
synthetic chemicals to food carries a 
potential risk to the consumer if the 
pharmacological action of the sub- 
stance in this dietary context is not 
known. Synthetic chemicals are no 
more likely to be toxic than natural 
substances—indeed, many of the most 
potent poisons known are of natural 
origin. Substances that have been 
consumed as food for centuries are 
not necessarily harmless, since mil- 
lions of people have died from un- 
known causes over the same period. 
. .. Thus, many natural constituents 
of the diet may have harmful poten- 
tialities. The diet must be regarded 
as a part of the environment of man, 
and one of the factors that may de- 
termine the life-span of the individ- 
ual. The problems of chemicals in 
food fall into their proper perspec- 
tive when examined against this 
broader background.” 

For my part, then, I prefer to base 
my chances for survival on the phar- 
macologic method. 

The views of those who wish to 
accept as safe only those chemicals 
of “natural’’ foods are fundamentally 
a repudiation of the science of phar- 
macology, and therefore a repudia- 
tion of the scientific method general- 
ly. In the food additive field, this 
means a repudiation of scientific 
judgment. It would be far better if 
a regulatory agency in this ‘icld were 
not subjected to pressure of this type, 
of either scientific or political origin. 

Meaning of the Delaney Clause— 
Undoubtedly no section of the food 
additive law has been more disturb- 
ing than the so-called Delaney clause, 
Section 409 (c) (3) (A). This clause 
was added just prior to the passage 
of the Food Additive Amendment, 
and operates to limit the discretion 
of the Food & Drug Administration 
in acting upon a petition for a food 
additive. It reads: 

“Provided, that no additive shall 
be deemed to be safe if it is found 
to induce cancer when ingested by 
man or animal, or if it is found, after 
tests which are appropriate for the 
evaluation of the safety of food addi- 
tives, to induce cancer in man or 
animal... .” 

When the bill was enacted it was 


2. Frazer, A. C., Problems arising from 
the use of chemical in foods. Pharmacologi- 
cal aspects, Chem. and Ind., No. 21:456 
(May 24, 1962). 
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not generally suspected that this 
language might be construed in such 
a way as to limit scientific judgment. 
In fact, the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion expressed the view that the Food 
Additive Amendment meant the same 
with or without the Delaney clause. 


However, subsequent events have 
shown that the federal agency has 
interpreted the law beyond what it 
appears to mean. 

The Delaney clause has in it what 
lawyers call a per se concept. You 
will recall that the first part said 
that no additive can be used in foods 
“if it is found to induce cancer when 
ingested by man or animal. ” This 
language leaves no room for scien- 
tific judgment in that it bars abso- 
lutely a substance that has caused 
cancer when taken orally by man or 
animal, regardless of the amount re- 
quired to cause the effect or the 
length of time necessary to cause it. 

I believe experience has shown us 
that no per se law is a good one. No 
law can so completely spell out how 
a scientific matter should be regu- 
lated that judgment should be com- 
pletely excluded. For that reason the 
Delaney clause is a bad law. 

Negative Interpretation of the De- 
laney Clause — Nevertheless it is a 
law with which we could probably 
live, because none of us wants can- 
cer anyway, if it were properly inter- 
preted by the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration. The phrase “is found to in- 
duce cancer when ingested” looks 
quite straightforward. The words “is 
found” plainly mean that enough da- 
ta exist to establish reliably that a 
substance has really caused cancer 
in man or animal. Our knowledge of 
cancer is still so limited that any 
other basis for calling a substance a 
cancer-producing agent leaves the 
scientist deep in confusion. 

Imagine the consternation pro- 
duced by the FDA in its first action 
under the Delaney clause when it 
announced that no additional approv- 
als would, for the present, be given 
to animal feeds incorporating any 
arsenic-containing compounds. This 
was a strange beginning to the en- 
forcement of the Delaney clause, as it 
set a precedent whereby an entire 
class of chemical products, known 
and unknown, was prejudged and 
condemned, including some organic 
arsenical drugs which are generally 
recognized as safe under the condi- 
tions of intended use. 

Fortunately, FDA later amended 
its views by conceding that it has not 
been demonstrated that all arsenic 
compounds are carcinogenic. It was 
contended only that certain inorganic 
arsenicals have been found to induce 
cancer in man. 

It is not the purpose here to evalu- 
ate the evidence on which inorganic 
arsenic is considered to be carcino- 
genic. Some scientists who have stud- 
ied the evidence feel that it is much 
too sketchy to be valid for man, and 


such compounds do not have this 
carcinogenic potential. . 

Now, this is a fay cry from the 
language of the Delaney clause. It 
is difficult enough to apply reason- 
ably a law which leaves no room for 
scientific judgment, except for the 
judgment whether data are sufficient 
to establish a substance as a carcino- 
gen. Scientifically it is an entirely 
different matter to be asked to es- 
tablish that a substance is not a car- 
cinogen. Imagine what the problem 
would involve, if you were asked to 
prove it. 

Two Heads, No Tails 


Let's look at what is involved in 
proving a negative proposition. Sup- 
pose you have a two-headed coin in 
your pocket and I have the assign- 
ment of proving it although I may 
not see the coin. In other words, I 
must establish that the coin does not 
have “tails.” I would ask you to flip 
the coin. If it came up “heads” five 
times in a row, I wouldn't think too 
much of it. If it came up “heads” 10 


times straight, I would begin to be 
suspicious. If it came up “heads” 20 
times in a row, I would feel it quite 
probable, and practically proved, that 
your coin did not have “tails” on it, 
but that you had tinkered illegally 
with money and had one with two 
“heads.” 

That little experiment of proving 
the negative might take three min- 
utes. Just how long can you imagine 
it would take a pharmacologist to 
prove with an equal degree of cer- 
tainty that a certain chemical sub- 
stance does not cause cancer? 

One can only think that this unfor- 
tunate interpretation of the Delaney 
clause is a consequence of the kind 
of political and scientific pressure I 
tMmentioned earlier. But it is my firm 
opinion that an enforcement agency 
cannot allow itself to adopt a regu- 
latory policy which requires the proof 
of a negative before approval under 
the law can be given. Granted that 
cancer is an important disease, grant- 
ed that we all have a strong emotion- 
al reaction toward it, still we can- 
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not really help meet the problem of 
cancer by the scientifically impossible 
requirement that any food additive 
be proved not to cause cancer before 
it can be used. 

Modification of Delaney Clause 
Needed—It is clear that the Delaney 
clause implies and has been read to 
mean more than is scientifically pos- 
sible to accomplish. If there is a feel- 
ing that the Delaney clause serves 
any purpose at all, I believe it must 
at least be modified promptly to re- 
store perspective. 

There is no difficulty from an en- 
forcement standpoint in the exclu- 
sion from our food supply of a 
“strong carcinogen.” No one has ever 
proposed that a tolerance be set for 
3,4-benzpyrene, although it might be 
quite possible when we some day un- 
derstand how the cancer process is 
initiated. 

The difficulty comes with what we 
call “weak carcinogens.” Just what 
we mean by the term, I am not sure 
we know. However, it does cover 

(Turn to page 48) 


MR. TOM ARRENDALE— PRESIDENT 
ARRENDALE’S FEED STORE, INC., 
CLARKESVILLE, GEORGIA: 


“Fastest handling, 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
PURINA DEALER 
SELECTS FMC SYSTEM 
AS BEST PERFORMER, 


BEST BUY, FROM ACTUAL 


FIELD TESTS 


least fines, 

top payloads, and 
years of field-proven 
operation... 

sold us on the spot” 


Attending a field demonstration of competitive bulk bodies, Arrendale 
saw the fastest pellet unloading with the least fines by FMC’s Bulk 
Transport System. He found out about FMC’s bigger payloads made 
possible by the lightweight, rugged aluminum body. And when Arrendale 
learned that original 12 year-old units were still in daily operation, that 
cinched it —he ordered his first FMC bulk body then and there. 

Pictured above are five of the seven FMC units now being operated 
by Arrendale. These all have FMC’s exclusive standard features: paddle 
conveyor, aluminum body, sliding-gates, all-mechanical operation, wide 
sack decks, and highest legal payloads. 

Now you, too, can boost profits by using FMC’s Bulk Transport 

Systems for least ton-mile delivery costs. 
mounted on your 2-axle truck for 
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there is no good evidence whatever 
that it has been possible to produce 
cancer in experimental animals. At- 
tention is called rather to the sur- 
prising position next taken by FDA. 
Additional approvals for organic ar- 
senical drugs are to be denied be- 
cause “there remains a relevant, sci- 
entific question whether such sub- 
stances may cause cancer... our 
scientific advisers cannot say that ar- 
senic compounds used in feed .. . are 
safe until it is demonstrated that 
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PROVIDES CONSISTENT PROTECTION 
AND BETTER PROFITS 


Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat is fed to a billion 
birds a year. In fact, 2 out of every 3 broil- 
ers are raised on it. Why this sudden shift 
to a product that’s been on the market 
only two years? 


There are two principal reasons: (1) The 
past two years were especially tough, so far 
as weather and coccidiosis are concerned. 
This gave Unistat a chance to prove itself 
under the most difficult conditions. And 
(2) growers soon discovered that they made 
more money with Unistat in the feed, 
because of its favorable effect on feed 
conversion. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


That’s why more and more poultrymen 
are turning to feeds containing Unistat. 
They get more consistent protection against 
coccidiosis and better profits. Why not 
build a better feed, one that provides these 
two important benefits for your customers? 


Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufac- 
ture’s Guide on Unistat. It will tell you 
how to increase your tonnage with this 
unique new coccidiostat. Or, ask for a 
Dr. Salsbury’s representative to call and 
personally answer your questions about the 
use of Unistat in your chicken starter, 
grower, and broiler feeds. 


Unistat contains a combination of active ingredients, 
because no compound, complex, or other chemical entity 
has been found to be equally effective against all important 
species of coccidia in chickens. Shown here is the 
® molecular structure of 3, 5-Dinitrobenzamide, the 
chemical that gives Unistat its superior coccidiostatic qualities. 
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INDIANA SPEAKERS—In first picture Eugene G. Byer (left), Farmers 
Grain & Feed Co., Columbia City, Ind., new president of the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., receives the good wishes of Lucian A. Garner, Quaker 
Oats Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind., retiring president. Madison Clement (second 
picture), Waco, Texas, president, Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
speaks to the Indiana conventioners about developments in Washington as 


they affect the grain and feed industry and the agricultural economy. William 
E. Breese (third picture), associate chairman, department of commerce, Mil- 


waukee branch, University of Wisc 


disc the benefits and hazards of 
extending credit to customers. “Better Relations Between Veterinarians and 
Feed Dealers” was the subject chosen by Robert L. Skinner (fourth picture), 
executive secretary, Western Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Today in the petfood industry the trend 
is toward expanded type dog foods. 
These pellet-type foods have won instant 
approval because they are convenient to 
serve, can be fed wet or dry, and contain 
the nutritional non - fattening value re- 
quired by healthy animals. 

The heart of the expansion process is 
a grain expanding machine which 
Anderson has manufactured and sold 
since September, 1954; Now we have 
a completely new Expander already in 
operation on expanded dog food at 
capacities from one to two tons per hour. 

With the new Expander you can con- 
vert the starches in your dog formulas or 
grains such as wheat, corn, rice, milo, 
etc., into a uniformly tender, crisp and 
highly palatable product. 

Anderson services available are 
process engineering, procurement of 
complete plant equipment, erection 
supervision, startup assistance, periodic 
consultations with field personnel and 
strategically located parts depots. 

We will be glad to send you complete 
information without obligation. But 
more important, by appointment you 
can arrange to have your formula run 
in our pilot plant. 


Tee: 


Vv. D. ANDERSON 
COMPANY 


division of International Basic Economy Corporation 


| 1944 West 96th Street + Cleveland 2, Ohie 


those substances which induce can- 
cer only over a very long period of 
time or in only a very low proportion 
of individuals exposed to it. 

Let us agree again that our knowl- 
edge of cancer and the carcinogenic 
process is very limited and will re- 
main so until scientists have made 
many more discoveries which will 
help us to predict how the process 
works. 

One thing already accepted by 
most experts in the field is that there 
truly is a threshold dose of a car- 
cinogen, below which cancer is not 
produced in animals. How to convert 
animal data to apply to human be- 
ings is not yet understood, so that 
we cannot yet predict the threshold 
dose in man from knowledge of the 
threshold dose in experimental ani- 
mals. 

Of course, there is a minority view 
that no such thing as a threshold 
dose of a carcinogen exists. Prof. 
Druckrey’ of Germany has the opin- 
ion that “the reason why extremely 
small doses produce no cancer is not 
that there is a ‘threshold dose’ but 
because the necessary induction time 
becomes longer than the total life 
span.”” Personally, I do not intend to 
worry about such dose levels. 

Regardless of the limitations in our 
knowledge of cancer, I believe there 
is one change in the Delaney clause 
which can and should be made now. 
A few words could be added so that 
it reads something like this: “.. . No 
additive shall be deemed to be safe 
if it is found to induce cancer when 
ingested by man or animal in 
amounts and under conditions rea- 
sonably related to the intended 
use. .. .” Such language would give 
opportunity to restore scientific judg- 
ment to the interpretation of the De- 
laney clause. 

Regulatory Action That Benefits 
the Public—A regulatory agency may 
properly be asked to look for the 
black threads of hazard lying on the 
white cloth of public health. It may 
even be asked to look for the gray 
threads, if they are important enough. 
No agency should be asked to look 
for white threads lying on the white 
cloth of public welfare. 

In the field of cancer we already 


3. Druckrey, H., Pharmacologicai ap- 
proach to carcinogenesis, Ciba Foundation 
Symposium on Carcinogenesis. Mechanisms 
of Action, p. 117 (1958), Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 
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know of a few black threads. A few 
threads may be gray. But our pres- 
ent information indicates that there 
may be thousands of white threads. 
They are part of the background of 
our human life and are certainly not 
at this stage anything which a regu- 
latory body can or should spend its 
time on. 

Human experience shows us that 
sensitivity to cancer-producing agents 
varies widely between individuals. If 
we can we are, of course, interested 
in offering protection to those who 
are most sensitive. Nevertheless, it 
appears that for those who are so 
constituted genetically as to be most 
exquisitely sensitive, only a light pull 
on the trigger may be enough to set 
off the cancer process. The trouble is 
that, in this situation, it seems that 
countless agents may pull the trig- 
ger: Cholesterol, hormones, sugar, 
salt, sunlight, almost anything. 

We cannot eliminate from the hu- 
man diet all the trace amounts of 
substances which have been or might 
be suspected of setting off the cancer 
process in human beings or in experi- 
mental animals. These are the white 
threads on the white background of 
human life. We must provide that 
scientists of the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration shall be permitted to use 
reasonable scientific judgment, not 
giving regulatory recognition to those 
trace amounts of a food additive so 
distantly related to the amount and 
duration of use known to constitute 
a hazard that no purpose is served 
by recognizing them. 

... Calling attention to a few white 
threads may give the false impres- 
sion that the normal hazards of living 
on this earth have been substantially 
reduced. Let us write our laws and 
let us set regulatory policy under 
them so that we will find and elimi- 
nate the real hazards, and as many 
of the gray areas as diligent scien- 
tific work will permit us to find. Un- 
til that job is done, let’s leave the 
remote possibilities to the future. 


‘Beef Industry Could 


Have Been in Trouble’ 


MADISON, WIS.—The beef cattle 
industry could have found itself in 
the same sort of situation because of 
the use of stilbestrol in cattle feed- 
ing as cranberry growers did in the 
recent scare affecting their indus- 
try, Carl F. Neumann, Chicago, gen- 
eral manager of the National Live- 
stock & Meat Board, said here. 

Mr. Neumann told the first annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Livestock 
& Meat Council that the beef cattle 
business could have been attacked 
for the use of stilbestrol as an addi- 
tive in feed to increase rates of gains, 
“if we didn’t have some political 
friends to bang some heads together 
before the President left on his (11- 
nation) trip.” 

He warned that the campaign 
started by Arthur S. Flemming, 
health and welfare secretary, and the 
Food & Drug Administration “isn’t 
over by any means,” and that Mr. 
Flemming wants legislation to give 
him broader powers in the food cer- 
tification field. 

Mr. Neumann added that Mr. 
Fiemming, whom he referred to as 
“Sir Arthur,” had “a crying towel 
as long as a well rope in dry country.” 
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Global Contract Signed 
To Develop Soy Market 


HUDSON, IOWA—Development of 
vastly expanded markets for U.S. 
soybeans and soybean products 
throughout the world is foreseen as 
the result of the signing of a global 
operations contract for market de- 
velopment work between the US. 
Department of Agriculture’s Foreign 
Agricultural Service and the Soybean 
Council of America, Inc., Hudson. 

The first such commodity contract 
ever negotiated, according to council 
Officials, this agreement opens up new 
areas of the world in which P.L. 480 
funds are made available for the de- 
velopment of markets for soybeans 
and soybean products. 

Considered a major breakthrough 
for the soybean industry, the agree- 
ment designates more than 40 coun- 
tries for market development work 
utilizing foreign currencies acquired 
by USDA. 
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TURKEY PROGRAM SPEAKERS—Speakers on the turkey program at the 
18th annual convention of the Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. in Atlanta, 
Ga., included (left to right): John McDade, Willmar, Minn.; Dr. E. A. Fails, 
Raleigh, N.C.; Homer BR. Kline, Harrisonburg, Va., presiding; D. D. Moyer, 
Chicago, TL, and Marvin Johnson, Rose Hill N.O. 


Successful feed dealers rely on Critic... 
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Successful stockmen also know they need more than top 
quality feed to get the highest possible net profit per 
animal. To get full value out of the feed they buy .. . they 
must have a feed program that recommends feeding the 
right feed at the right time. 

The Critic feeder can be sure that his stock will receive 
the right feed at any stage in the life cycle. His Critic 
Dealer will develop a feeding program F a to give the 
reatest gains in the shortest time. e stockman who 
eeds Critic Quality Feeds can be sure the p 
by his dealer will bring him the greatest 

per animal because .. . 


CRITIC DEALERS GO TO SCHOOL .... fo learn the very 
latest in the fast-moving feed business. Throughout the 


large dealer organization, Dealers’ Sales Clinics and Train- 
ing Schools are held several times each year. 


FEED PROGRAMMING . . . WITHOUT GUESSWORK is the 


ram set 
ible net profit 
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Successful feed dealers know that quality feed is no longer 
enough . . . know-how is the key to greater profits. Critic Deal- 
ers gain know-how from constant Critic Training and Experience. 


of Critic Dealer Training. Critic Dealers are care- 
fully trained to cope with every type of feeding problem 
. . . trained to develop a feeding program that will bring 
the feeder the highest possible profit per animal. 


ALL CRITIC FEEDS ARE CHECKED FOR QUALITY EVERY 15 
MINUTES. Yes .. . four times each hour, feeds are taken 
from the finished feed line and tested for accuracy and 
uniformity. Every nutrient used has been carefully checked 
to conform with Critic’s high standard before it is cleared 
for use in the blending process. The Critic Feeder can 
count on consistent high quality. 

HOW CAN YOU BECOME A CRITIC FEED DEALER? Contact 
Robert Fischer, Sales Manager, Beardstown Mills, Beards- 
town, Illinois. He will send a Critic Territory Manager to 
outline in detail the complete Critic Sales Program. Critic 
men are well trained in feed and service. Write today .. . 
and tomorrow be on your way to greater profits. 


BEARDSTOWN MILLS COMPANY 
Department 20F 
Beardstown, Illinois 


(CD Please send further information. 
(CD Please have a salesman call. 
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Iowa State Researchers Seek to Perfect 
Flavor Compounds for Swine Rations 


AMES, IOWA—Flavors from sow 
milk promise an economical way of 
getting baby pigs to eat more feed 
earlier in life, reports Dr. Damon V. 
Catron, head of swine nutrition re- 
search at lowa State University. He 
said this is one of the most common 
and critical problems of swine pro- 
duction. 

Dr. Catron reported he and his 
staff have “fractionated” sow milk 
flavors and used camera records of 
baby pig eating habits to verify test 
results at the feeders. He said this 
work should provide further “break- 
throughs” in perfecting flavor com- 
pounds that will help solve the old 
problem of palatability in swine ra- 
tions. 

Dr. Catron and his staff have 
worked on this problem for 10 years. 
With the help of Dr. Catron’s bio- 


chemist, Don Jones, and a flavor 
chemist, Keith Seeler, from a flavor 
manufacturering firm, they milked 
sows—both clean and dirty. Then 
they combined what Dr. Catron de- 
scribed as “the intricate art of or- 
ganoleptic taste testing” with chemi- 
cal fractionization of sow milk to 
isolate the delicate flavors and odors. 

“We have reproduced enough of 
these flavor and odor fractions arti- 
ficially to improve palatability of 
most present rations,” Dr. Catron 
said. “However, much work remains 
to be done to detect the minor flavor 
odor components. We need to know 
which flavor and odor components 
are involved. Also, the intensity or 
level of each required in the combin- 
ation must be known to be consistent 
and accurate in the reproduction of 


actual sow milk taste and smell. 


When this work is completed, feed 
manufacturers will have more effec- 
tive methods for increasing baby pig 
feed palatability.” 


New Techniques 

Previous test results on products 
to increase feed intake have not been 
consistent, Dr. Catron said. They ap- 
pear to give positive results under 
one set of conditions and negative 
under another. This showed the need 
to develop new experimental tech- 
niques which would verify the ac- 
curacy of palatability research re- 
sults, he pointed out. 

So, Dr. Catron enlisted Louis A. 
Facto, experiment station photo- 
grapher, in his research team. Mr. 
Facto remodelled and built minimum 
time-lapse photographic equipment 
to record what is now recognized as 
the first attempt to study the eating, 
drinking, sleeping and playing habits 
of baby pigs, Dr. Catron said. 

Hundreds of feet of film recorded 
the moves of every pig in the study 
over a series of 24-hour periods. 
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“Upon editing and analyzing, the 
film revealed several heretofore over- 
looked errors in the commonly ac- 
cepted experimental techniques used 
by animal nutritionists in palatability 
preference tests,” he said. 

Francis Diaz of Dr. Catron’s staff 
took advantage of the camera record 
in evaluating several flavor combina- 
tions in preference tests with pigs 
fed a palatable and nutritionally 
adequate pig starter. Pigs showed a 
definite preference for some flavor 
combinations but definitely rejected 
others. Dr. Catron said this work is 
being rechecked with further refine- 
ments in experimental methods. 

Dr. Catron pointed out that the dis- 
covery is important because the pe- 
riod from birth to 25 Ib. is the most 
critical stage in the pig’s life. Baby 
pigs double their weight in the first 
week of life—triple it by the time 
they are 2 weeks old. Normally, sows 
reach their peak milk flow about 
three weeks after farrowing. Pigs 
like sow milk. That’s why it’s difficult 
to get them on dry feed before they 
are 3-4 weeks of age, he said. 

Although sow milk is most palat- 
able and almost perfect nutritionally, 
Dr. Catron pointed out, it is deficient 
in iron needed for anemia preven- 
tion. Dr. Catron added that research 
in Denmark shows that final carcass 
leanness is influenced by the rate of 
baby pig growth from birth to 8 
weeks and especially during the first 
four weeks. The faster the baby pig 
grows, the leaner the carcass will be 
at market time. 

Besides, Dr. Catron said, pigs, even 
on good-milking sows, need extra 
feed if they are to reach their maxi- 
mum bred-in growth capacity. At 2 
weeks of age, they run out of the 
disease-protective antibodies from 
the sow colostrum and are not yet 
able, at 4 weeks of age, to make 
their own protective antibodies. The 
easiest and most economical way to 
get essential health-protecting feed 
additives, such as antibiotics and ar- 
senicals, into baby pigs is through 
dry pre-starter and starter rations. 
This puts a premium on maximum 
palatability in these critical formulas, 
Dr. Catron said. 

“Many of the practical and com- 
monly used ingredients in swine feeds 
—such as alfalfa meal, distillers’ 
dried solubles, meat scraps, tankage 
and even the necessary minerals— 
are not palatable,” he said. 

Iowa State University researchers 
who worked on palatability in the 
past included Vaughn Speer, work- 
ing with dry pre-starter rations; 
Charles Lewis, who discovered the 
baby pig’s “sweet tooth” for sucrose; 
LeRoy Nelson, who discovered pig's 
liking for sugar-coated pellets (but 
these were difficult and costly to 
manufacture); George Combs, who 
showed pigs have no color prefer- 
ence for pellets; Don Hudman, who 
found that lactose (milk sugar, most 
economically supplied by dried whey) 
gave best growth and feed efficiency, 
and Stanley Adlinger, who found 
saccharin could economically provide 
the desired sweetness. 


S. D. CLOUGH DIES 
NORTH CHICAGO — S. De Witt 
Clough, 80, retired chairman of Ab- 
bott Laboratories, died at his home 
Jan. 31. Mr. Clough was with the 
firm 49 years. 
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solution to every material handling 
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types of free-flowing bulk materials 
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Price-Cost Squeeze 
May Make Credit 
Harder to Obtain 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.— Because 
of the price-cost squeeze, agricultural 
credit may be harder to obtain in the 
future, bankers were told here. 

Two speakers at the annual Agri- 
cultural Credit Conference of the 
Arkansas Bankers Assn. said bankers 
are taking a closer look at the credit 
risks of loans for farm customers. 

R. A. Porter, vice president, Farm- 
ers Bank & Trust Co., Blytheville, 
Ark., said, “In making loans a bank- 
er has to ask himself if he is justified, 
on a sound business basis, in lending 
the additional funds to make a crop 
when the price of farm products is 
declining and the cost of everything 
the farmer buys is increasing.” 

Dr. Gerald T. Hudson, dean, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of 
Arkansas, said: “Agriculture is per- 
haps the most efficient segment of 
the economy. The manpower needs 
are declining steadily, while the out- 
put is increasing so rapidly that we 
cannot find markets for some com- 
modities.” 

“This could only mean that farm- 
ers are making better use of their 
resources and manpower in produc- 
ing food and fiber. It does not fol- 
low that they are making more 
profit.” 

Mr. Porter said: “We have not 
lost a dollar on farm equipment 
loans, but we certainly have lost a 
lot of sleep over them.” 

Speakers outlined the following 
problems facing agriculture and 
bankers: 

@ Credit requirements will increase 
as farms and agricultural opera- 
tions become more mechanized. 


@ Farm prices may continue to de- 
cline. 


@ Size of farm units will grow. 


@ Bankers will need higher interest 
rates. 

Speakers generally predicted that 
farm prices will probably drop even 
lower in the coming year. Lower sup- 
port rates, over-production of grain 
commodities and large inventories of 
livestock were blamed for the ex- 
pected drop. 

Broiler Outlook 

The outlook for broiler production 
and processing Was analyzed by Don 
Tyson, Springdale; William E. Dren- 
ner, Ft. Smith; M. W. Simmons, Si- 
loam Springs; Harold Snyder, Dar- 
danelle, and J. K. Sutherland, Bates- 
ville. 

Mr. Simmons predicted expanded 
exports would help sagging broiler 
prices. He said West Europe looked 
like a promising area for exports. 

Mr. Simmons and some of the other 
speakers agreed that prices are not 
likely to rise above 16¢ lb. for some 
time to come. But, they indicated 
they could “live with this price.” 

The speakers predicted that im- 
proved breeding and management 
will continue to increase feed effi- 
ciency, giving producers better prof- 
its at lower prices. 

Jerry Sotola, Chicago, associate 
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director of research, Armour & Co., 


predicted the “cattle slump” will 
come in 1962. He also said hog men 
are “wondering what effect the huge 
stocks of corn will have on pork 
prices.” 


Connecticut Broilermen 
Go Out of Business 


NORWICH, CONN. — Pressure of 
poor prices has caused some of the 
broiler producers in eastern Connecti- 
cut to go out of business. ~ 

The number of broilers produced 
and sold in Winham and New London 
counties declined from about 18 mil- 
lion birds in 1958 to about 16 million 
in 1959. 

The facilities formerly used for 
broilers have been transferred to egg 
production or, in some cases, remain 
empty. 

Transfer of poultry facilities from 
broiler to egg production has result- 
ed in continued expansion of egg out- 
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FAT FORTIFIED FEEDS 
STORED HERE 


there’s real energy in this feed 


You bet it’s powerful! Feed fortified with stabi- 
lized ANIMAL FAT has more energy per pound 
... and per dollar . . . than you can get in any 
other way. 

ANIMAL FAT increases feed efficiency more than 
any other single ingredient because it contains 
twice as much energy per pound . . . more than 
even pure carbohydrates or protein can provide. 
More efficient energy means more weight gain, 
lower cost per pound of gain, and increased 
growth rate for poultry, hogs, and cattle, too! 


And that’s not all. Your high-efficiency animal fat 
feeds mean more complete conversion of other 
nutrients as well fat-soluble vitamins are 
thoroughly assimilated and quickly put to use. 
You'll reduce feed dustiness and increase pellet 
mill capacities, too. 

Start producing more sales and better results now 
with your own fat-fortified feeds. Large or small, 
you can begin using ANIMAL FAT efficiently and 
profitably right now. Write today for our free 
booklet on the application of fat to feed... it’s 
yours for the asking. 
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NEW IMPROVED 
PELLET MILL 


Produces Perfect Pellets with 
Any Molasses Content 7 30% 


NO SPECIAL ADAPTER 
NECESSARY ... 


U.S. “PowerGrip" Timing Belt 
does away with gear box and 
eliminates all slipping . . . all 
power is used for pelleting. 


© Equal Pelleting from BOTH 
ROLLS . . . Variable speed 
knife enables you to cut pel- 
lets to different lengths with 
IMPROVED LENGTH CON- 
TROL. 


@ STATIONARY DIES prevent slinging off of Pellets before 
you obtain length desired .. . 


@ MACHINE ESPECIALLY ADAPTED for ROUGHAGE. 


@ HORIZONTAL DIES and VERTICAL ROLLS 

with the Helm method of feed induction give 
equal performance INCREASING YOUR 
PELLET PRODUCTION! 


MANUFACTURERS OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 
2550 E. 28th Pho. MA4-7224 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Protein Concentrates 


te can be enthusiastic in recommending RED W BRAND 
protein concentrates to any farmer or feeder. Hogs 
and poultry are by nature meat eaters. They need the 
unisolated growth factors present in natural protein and feed- 
ing fat. RED W BRAND is nature’s own formula—carefully 
controlled in processing by Wilson for quality, uniformity, 
purity. The potency of this natural formulation continues 
effective generation after generation. 

When you sell RED W BRAND Meat and Bone Scraps, 
Digester Tankage, and Vitagen Feeding Fat, you’re giving 
your customer the high energy feed he needs. RED W 
BRAND builds repeat business...puts meat on the animal, 
money in the till. 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 
The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 
RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 


RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 
WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO + CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY » OKLAHOMA CITY 
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Are Cow Pools a 


Step Toward Integration? 


“Large specialized operations such as a 
cow pool may attract potential integrators." 


By Dr. J. R. Strain 
lowa State University 


Vertical integration among dairy 
farmers is relatively common today. 
They've long affiliated themselves to- 
gether in cooperative butter and 
cheese producing associations. Large 
cooperative bargaining associations 
with surplus grade A handling facili- 
ties—and, lately, bottling and dis- 
tributing facilities have permitted 
groups of producers to extend their 
control over their milk beyond the 
limits of the barnlot driveway. Act- 
ing jointly through a cooperative as- 
sociation has enabled these producers 
to vertically integrate on their own. 

If vertical integration is nothing 
new to farmers, why the recent flur- 
ry of interest in the subject? Prob- 
ably because of questions in two 
areas. 

The first involves who will do the 
integrating? Farmers are realizing 
that others—such as feed companies 
and retail grocers—also are investi- 
gating the possible savings of vertical 
integration. 

The second concerns the speed at 
which integration can take place. In 
the past, the methods of integration 
more familiar to farmers depended 
upon the relatively slow process of 
accumulating money to. build or buy 
additional firms—or of developing 
cooperative associations of farm firms 
for joint ownership of facilities to 
perform the next step in the market- 
ing process. 

But today, companies national in 
scope could conceivably, through con- 
tract, obtain rather complete inte- 
gration between two or more phases 


| of production, processing or market- 
| ing without the usual time lag and 


fund accumulation needed for ac- 
quiring ownership of the facilities. 
Horizontal Integration 

Horizontal combination or integra- 
tion occurs when two or more firms 
at the same level of production, proc- 
essing or marketing combine into one 
unit. In the dairy industry, for ex- 
ample, horizontal combination occurs 
when two or more creameries merge 
or consolidate into one business unit. 

Combinations of this type have 
been quite common at the farm level 
also. Between 1940 and 1954, for in- 
stance, 213,000 Iowa farms combined 
into 193,000. Growth in the average 
size of farms has also been accom- 
panied by increased specialization. 
In 1940, 90% of the 213,000 Iowa 
farms produced milk. In 1954, only 
68% of 193,000 farms produced milk. 
Similarly only 2.2% of all farms 
milking cows received at least half 
of their income from the sale of dairy 
products in 1945. But nine years later, 
in 1954, 4.4% did so. 

Increased production per cow has 
accompanied specialization in milk 
production. The total number of 
dairy cows in the state dropped from 
near 1% million in 1943 to less than 
a million in 1958, though total milk 
production has remained fairly con- 
stant. The 1947-56 state average was 
6,073 million lb. of milk annually. In 
1958, production was estimated at 
6,163 million Ib. 


Not Vertically Integrated 
Cow pools, as such, aren’t a part 
of vertical integration. They’re mere- 
ly another step in specializing milk 
production. In a cow pool or contract 
milking arrangement, the milking 


and feeding of cows has simply been 
separated and set aside from the 
other activities performed by the 


EDITOR'S NOTE: What's the 
basis for interest in and, on the 
other hand, concern about the use of 
cow pools? This article—from Iowa 
Farm Science, a magazine published 
by Iowa State University at Ames— 
answers this question and covers 
various aspects of cow pools. Dr. 
Strain is assistant professor of agri- 
cultural economics specializing in 
dairy marketing. 


farm family. A specialized firm, the 
cow pool, has combined the milking 
operations of many farm firms 
through contractual arrangements. 
Thus, cow pools are examples of hori- 
zontal combination rather than ver- 
tical integration. 

The cow pool differs from other 
specialized large milking units. Both 
types represent an extension of the 
trend in horizontal combination of 
milk production. But the cow pool 
collects cows through contracts with 
many farm firms, while non-pool 
milking units collect cows by acquir- 
ing ownership or buying them. 

Either means of horizontal combi- 
nation conceivably could replace the 
125,000 farmers milking cows in Iowa 
in 1954 with less than 1,000 milking 
units of around 1,000 cows each. And, 
if increase in output per cow accom- 
panies this increased specialization 
as it has in the past, even fewer units 
would be needed to maintain Iowa's 
present milk output. 

May Attract Integrators 

Large specialized operations such 
as a cow pool may attract potential 
integrators. Feed companies may 
wish to form or affiliate themselves 
with existing pools to make the out- 
let for their feed more certain. Some 
cow pool operators may choose to 
own their own hauling equipment— 
integrating themselves with one more 
step toward the consumer. 

Some potential cow pool operators 
are indicating a desire to integrate— 
either through ownership or contrac- 
tual arrangement—their milk-pro- 
ducing unit with a milk-processing 
and distribution firm. So the cow pool, 
while basically a horizontal combina- 
tion, seems to lend itself to possible 
vertical integration. 

More Efficient? 

There are still some questions as 
to how widespread a cow-pool-type of 
arrangement can become. Present in- 
terest in cow pools in Iowa is based 
almost entirely on a marketing phe- 
nomenon rather than a production 
efficiency phenomenon. The cow pool 
has offered a number of farmers the 
opportunity to move from a manu- 
factured milk market to a superior 
grade A market without investing in 
buildings, equipment and bulk tank 
coolers and without learning the 
skills necessary to produce grade A 
milk. 

If cow pools become more preva- 
lent, opportunities to shift manufac- 
turing milk into grade A outlets will 
diminish or disappear completely. If 
that happens, the only basis on which 
new cow pools could be started would 
be on a production efficiency rather 
than a market basis. 

The relative production efficiency 
of a cow pool as compared with a 
large farm herd hasn’t yet been sat- 
isfactorily determined. It appears at 
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EGG PROMOTION—Dorothy Taylor, Georgia poultry princess, was on hand 
at the Southeastern Poultry and Egg Assn. convention in Atlanta to aid the 
Hess & Clark “Golden Goodness of Eggs’ promotion. Miss Taylor presents 
a sample to retiring president Henry C. Tilford, Jr., while William Lunceford 
(left), southeast district manager of Hess & Clark, and John Naumann, sales 


manager of Babcock Poultry Farms, Inc., 


look on. Babcock’s southeastern 


franchises provided the 20,000 eggs handed out during the three-day meeting. 


this time, however, that a cow pool 
arrangement can produce milk with 
considerably less physical facilities 
and physical costs per cow than can 
the average small Iowa dairyman. 
But physical efficiencies are only 
slightly greater than those of large 
efficient dairymen. Thus, the prices 
paid for labor and other expense 
items in a cow pool could possibly 
be enough higher to offset the physi- 
cal efficiencies. Put another way: 
Many producers don’t value their la- 
bor or managerial skills as highly as 
they must pay for them in a commer- 
cial milking operation. 

If cow pools can provide a lower- 
cost method of producing milk than 
even our largest one-man dairy herds, 
cow pools will be likely to develop 
as follows: Privately owned and op- 
erated cow pools probably will be 
replaced by large milking units in 
which both the cows and facilities 
are owned by the operator or a cor- 
poration using investment capital. If 
large milking units are a profitable 
way for farmers to invest money, 
they probably will be profitable also 
for non-farm investors. 

If this is true, then the present 
cow pool arrangement must be con- 
sidered as a convenient or necessary 
stepping stone or transition from 
farmer-owned cows to pool operator 
or corporate-owned cows. The milk- 
ing facilities operator, for example, 
will find one board of investors less 
complicated than 60-80 farmers with 
interests in specific cows. In addition, 
record-keeping and payments to in- 
vestors would be greatly simplified 
and less costly if all of the cows can 
be considered in one herd rather than 
in separate or several herds. 


Cooperative Cow Pools 

In the past, farmers have invested 
money off the farm in cooperative 
creameries, cheese factories and bar- 
gaining facilities. The cow pool may 
offer an additional opportunity for 
cooperative investment. Investment 
in cows in a cow pool, for example, 
might permit a farm operator to tie 
up or integrate his marketing of 
grain and roughage without hiring 
extra farm help to care for a herd 
of cows. 

Investment in a cooperative cow 
pool could be coupled with existing 
investment in cooperative milk-proc- 
essing plants. This kind of arrange- 
ment, through a cooperative associ- 
ation of farm firms, could permit al- 
most complete vertical integration 
between an individual farm firm and 
the retail sale of milk and milk prod- 
ucts. 

Producers, on the other hand, may 
not wish to integrate in this type of 
operation cooperatively. If not, other 
forms of investor capital soon may 


be willing to integrate the produc- 
tion and marketing of milk and milk 
products for them. 


Another Possibility 


Another and more far-reaching im- 
plication of the cow-pool idea is that 
it possibly can produce milk at a 
lower cost than our present farm 
herds. If so, we must anticipate more 
milk at present prices, a general low- 
ering of milk prices, or both—similar 
to what has happened in the poultry 
industry. This, of course, would mean 
increasing difficulty for the small 
producer with but a few cows. 

In these circumstances, cow pools 
would hold another implication for 
our manufacturing creameries and 
cheese plants. As milk switched from 
our present creameries to a cow pool 
seeking a grade A outlet, the volume 
of ungraded milk available to our ex- 
isting plants would decline. The day 
when all milk sold is grade A milk 
would be hastened. Similarly, the 
trend toward manufacturing milk 
products being made in central sur- 
plus disposal plants from excess grade 
A rather than from ungraded milk 
would be hastened. 

And finally, a widespread and 
wholesale integration of milk pro- 
duction units with processing and dis- 
tribution systems could do more than 
merely lower the general price for 
dairy products. It could close the 
grade A markets now available to the 
relatively small and less efficient 
dairyman. This could also be true for 
the independent grade A processor. 


Group Urges Change 
From Bushel to Cwt. 


MADISON, WIS.—A plan for na- 
tionwide elimination of the bushel as 
a weight measure was favored here 
at a recent meeting of farm leaders, 
feed dealers, agricultural extension 
men and vocational agriculture in- 
structors with officials of the Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture. 

Following the meeting, a telegram 
was sent to Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, urging that the 
change from bushel measure to the 
use of the hundredweight be made. 

Clair Jackson, head of the State 
Department of Agriculture’s weights 
and measures division, said “the use 
of the bushel in grain movements has 
become increasingly cumbersome” 
because of mechanization in agricul- 
ture. 

He noted that grain actually is not 
measured by volume at all, but by 
weight, with the bushel a “derived 
measure” of volume in which pounds 
are converted to bushels. He said that 
the U.S. Department ‘of Agriculture 
had determined that as many as 12 
conversions are made on grain as it 
moves through commercial channels. 
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CAF SUPP = 


IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, TOO! 


You get the most importent calf food 
factors in CAF.SUPP! 
CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS OF 

@ VITAMIN @ VITAMIN D 

@ AUREOMYCIN 

CAF.SUPP will brighten any dairyman's 
day. It's a dependable body building food, 
simple and economical to feed . . . assures 
a definite return on investment. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Packaged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF.SUPP! 


PRE-CAF-SUPPE 


with SWEET Milk Solids 


THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 


PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS 
AT LOW COST! 


Yes . . . You'll increase feed 
sales, gain hundreds of satisfied 
customers by cashing in right 
now on the High Potency Vite- 
min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER 
FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 
POTENCY RESULTS! 
JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 
sary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 
Fortity your feeds . 


Fortity ye your own feeds for just a few cents abag with 


VITAL-MIN  MIN-O-LAS REQUIRES WO SALABLE MILK! 
FOR POULTRY! FOR CATTLE! FOR HOGS! Foriied with 


to help prevent scours and other minor 
digestive disturbances. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Pecheged in 25 ond 50-pound begs 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 

SALES HELPS! 
JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 
Jobber ond Distributor Frenchsos Aveileble 


JERSEL Co. wwvsroiis, 
CALL or Sus Stuart tor 


* MILL FEEDS UNSEED MEAL *% SOYMEAL 
ALFALFA MEAL SCREENINGS 


RELIANCE FEED CO. 


334 Midland Ba 


Rations and Supplements fortified with these 
Vitamin-Mineral Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide 
nutritional elements lacking in the arains. These 
Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- 
mins, Minerals and Antibiotics-also the seven vital 
Trace Minerals so necessary to assure steady, rapid 
growth and continued high production under stress 
conditions. 


REDUCE HANDLING . . . 
SPEED UP PROFITS! 


ALUMINUM BAG CONVEYOR 
where mobility is desired. 
13, 15, 17 and 19 ft. 

lengths. 80 f.p.m. belt 
SS speed. One 


“B” SERIES 

BELT MACHINES 

To speed flow of 

materials 

Built fo lant. 
or | 


EVERY TYPE... 
EVERY PURPOSE . . . 
TO SAVE YOU 

TIME AND MONEY! 


INTRA-FLOOR MODELS 
In both straight 
and nosed over 


BURROWS 
COST CUTTER units. Sections 
All around, all 


packages. An eco- 
nomical helper and is available 


with gas engine power, also elec- 
tric. You can have steel or alumin- 
um frame. 12-24 ft. lengths, Alemite 
fittings. Can be had with any of 9 
different styles of undercarriages. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL FACTS 
AND FREE NEW CATALOG! 


“TL” ALUMINUM BAG 
CONVEYOR 


i (© Send full details, prices and catalog of BURROWS ' 
equipment. 

| 
BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 
BURR Evonston, til. 
Dept. C-2 


BURROWS 
| 
| 
| best ff A} 
| 
| 
STATIONARY AND 
purpose conveyor Gen 
for bags, cartons, — 
iD 
Ss 
tor, sf 
houses and 
| docks. 10 ft. 80 
fpm. belt speed. 
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Broiler Industry 
Urged to Stress 
Nutrition Story 


ATLANTA, GA.—*“To the average 
American homemaker nutrition is 
more important than ever before in 
the history of our country. The grow- 
ing desire of Mrs. Consumer to pro- 
vide adequate health and nutrition 
for her family has created an atmos- 
phere which the broiler industry can 
and must take advantage of in mar- 


keting its product,” Barbara Hunter, 
public relations counsel for the Na- 
tional Broiler Council told a gather- 


ing at the Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn. convention. 


“The greatest jolt to American 
complacency in regard to food and 
food habits came in October, 1959, 
with the publication of a $2% million 


study by the Society of Actuaries. 
This study pointed out that the aver- 
age American is over the best biolog- 
ical weight by 15-20 Ib.!” she said. 
“Men and women below the average 
weight by that many pounds stand 
in the least jeopardy of early death 
and almost certain crippling ail- 
ments.” 


Where does chicken fit into this 
picture? Chicken is an excellent diet 
food, Miss Hunter pointed out. It is 
one of the first meats a child eats 
and is a standby for oldsters who 
need a high energy, easily digested, 
low calorie diet. It has top billing on 
most hospital menus and in many 
types of special diets. Naturally, one 
first looks at the calorie situation. 
According to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, three ounces of broiled 
chicken without bone contains 115 
calories. A 3-ounce boneless portion 
of steak contributes 375 calories. 

“However, the calorie content is 
by no means the whole story,” she 
noted. “Many dieters get insufficient 
protein, because, unfortunately, many 
protein-rich foods are also high in 
calories. You have only to think of 
cured cheese, as one example. One 
three-ounce portion of chicken con- 
tains 20 gm. of protein and 3 gm. of 
fat. The beefsteak—the lean portion 
—has 17 gm. of protein and 4 gm. of 
fat. 

“The broiler industry is lucky,” 
she noted. “You have a product that 
is universally popular. It is hearty 
enough for the man of the house, 
elegant enough for guests; low-cal- 
orie enough for women—nutritious 
for special diets and growing chil- 
dren; easy enough for busy home- 


makers and the 21 million working 
women; delicious enough for every- 
one.” 


Tell Nutrition Story 

How can the industry take advan- 
tage of the growing nutrition con- 
sciousness and capitalize on it to sell 
chicken ? 

The best place to start telling the 
nutrition story is with the people 
concerned with nutrition—the pro- 
fessionals in the field, she said. “We 
need to reach the doctors and 
through them their patients. We need 
to reach the teachers and through 
them their students.” 

She urged the industry to continue 
its current service program to the 
consumer on how to use chicken. 
How to take advantage of its nutri- 
tional values in a variety of ways. 
Every meal is open, she said. Why 
not chicken for breakfast, chicken 
for lunch, dinner, snacks, especially 
for teenagers—and so on down the 
line? 

It might prove profitable for the 
industry to develop special products 
for particular meals, Miss Hunter 
said. “Is there anything wrong with 
broiler industry know-how that we 
cannot develop another breakfast 
meat? Nutritionally, chicken has 
more to offer than ham, bacon or 


CHAMPION 


For the Finest in Mobile Equipment... 


Simple design—Rugged construction—Low-cost maintenance 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT— 
®@ Direct drive, 332 cu. in. engine-driven mill. 
@ 14-ft. swinging drag feeder. 

@ Permanent magnet located ahead of grinder. 
@ 2- to 3-ton mixing capacity. 

@ 15-ft. swinging discharge auger. 
@ Low, wide concentrate hopper. 


@ 2- to 3-ton concentrate carrying capacity. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT— 


@ GMC Diesel direct-drive power. 


@ Platform concentrate hopper. 


@ 8-compartment bulk concentrate carrier. 


@ Air unloading (plus standard auger). 


Champion’s 2 to 3-ton carrying capacity of 


bagged concentrate can be dumped directly 
into the mixer through the platform concen- 
trate hopper. This eliminates extra handling 
on the part of the operator, and also elimi- 
nates the need for an extra ingredient truck. 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 


MINNEAPOLIS 


14, MINNESOTA 
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“He's been doing it for 16 years, but 
some day he'll start a fire with that pipe." 


sausage—let’s make the most of it— 
how about chicken sausage for break- 
fast and chicken burgers for lunch?” 
she asked. 

“The more we have learned about 
nutrition and broilers, the more we 
are convinced that you have a great 
opportunity to really capitalize on 
the growing awareness of the impor- 
tance of nutrition to your real cus- 
tomer—Mrs. Consumer.” 


Large Herds in 
Michigan Not Likely 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Michi- 
gan dairy herds of 500 or 1,000 cows, 
like those in California, don’t seem 
a very likely possibility to the head 
of the dairy department at Michigan 
State University. 

Dr. Charles A. Lassiter, who visited 
such large herds in California last 
summer, made this report to a Farm- 
ers Week audience at Michigan State 
University. 

“The two states are so different,” 
he told dairymen, “that I'do not ex- 
pect our dairy operations to be pat- 
terned after those on the West Coast 
in the foreseeable future.” 

Dr. Lassiter pointed to differences 
in climate as one of the chief rea- 
sons for his conclusions. The mild 
weather in many parts of the Golden 
State requires very little housing 
other than a milking barn. He found 
that most all commercial operations 
are in dry lot with cattle fed hay 
and grain the year around with al- 
most no silage or pasture feeding. 

The dairy scientist described the 
typical California dairyman as a very 
good manager who has the ability to 
buy both good cattle and good hay 
and who places important emphasis 
on good milking practices. 

Very few herds are milked in a 
milking parlor. The stanchion barn 
holding 30-90 head appeared to be the 
predominate type of barn, Dr. Lassi- 
ter reported. 


Columbia Phosphate Co. 
1007 Washington St. Louis, Me. 
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SAFER, MORE FLEXIBLE 
PROTECTION AGAINST BOTH 
BLACKHEAD AND HEXAMITIASIS! 
START NOW 10 ADD 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


TO YOUR FORMULATIONS 


@wERCK & CO., IRC. @ TRADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC. FOR NITHIAZIDE. 
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Since MerZine was introduced, it 
has proved a valuable aid in pro- 
tecting against the parasites 
responsible for blackhead in 
turkeys and chickens and hex- 
amitiasis. in turkeys. Now... 
HEPZIDE “30” added to your 
rations will help provide grow- 
ers with protection against 
costly outbreaks of these two 
important protozoan diseases, 
with a range of use levels to 
meet varying field conditions. 
Absence of Side Effects. Thor- 
oughly tested under rigorous 
field conditions, HEPZIDE has 
proved remarkably safe. 
HepZipe does not interfere with 

* growth 

* sexual development 

¢ subsequent egg production 

¢ fertility or hatchability 
Sustained Feed Consumption. Be- 
cause HEPZIDE in feeds at rec- 
ommended levels is palatable, 
rations are readily consumed 
by young, growing and mature 
birds. Thus, birds can receive 
protection from brooding to 
marketing. 


Through reducing disease inci- 
dence and maintaining feed 
consumption, HEPZIDE helps 
poults make consistent gains in 
weight... helps growers finish 
their birds with profitable feed 
conversion ratios. 

Benefits of Preventive Program. 


The most practical and econom- 
ical approach to the problem of 
blackhead and hexamitiasis is 
the continuous use of feeds 
medicated with HEPZIDE. 
Prophylactic levels of this com- 
pound will help check tissue 
damage and mortality as a re- 
sult of these diseases, and your 
growers market heavier birds 
at an earlier age. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical 
Division, Rahway, N. J. 
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How Farm Trends Affect You 


"If we seem to make some foolish moves in the feed business as we 
flounder around trying to find our place in this new automatic feed 
age, it may be that some of us become desperate when we see others 
taking over our function or a function that we thought was ours.” 


Feeding today is taking two direc- 
tions. Ore is contract feeding with 
specialized production for a special- 
ized market, and this can be started 
by the big feeder, by the feed man- 
ufacturer, by a local veterinarian or 
by a packer. It can be started by 
anyone and the ghost that comes up 
to frighten us is that when anyone 
else starts one, they are likely to 
tag a feed mill onto one end of it 
and there goes our business. 

Seriously, many of the large poul- 
try feeders in California who have 
100,000 to 250,000 chickens on one 
ranch, very quickly feel that they 
should be making their own feed. 


By Maurice Johnson 
Professional Feeds 


Many of the feedlots, perhaps most 
of the large feedlot operators, now 
build their own feed mills. 

One large turkey feed manufac- 
turer told me last year that he was 
so proud of what he had done in the 
turkey business when he inspired one 
man to raise 150,000 turkeys over 
a period of five or six years. As this 
man grew in knowledge and ability, 
he got bigger and bigger—all the 
while being completely financed by 
this feed manufacturer. Last year he 
announced to his patron, the feed 
company, “I'm sorry, Fd, but I’m 
going to build a feed mill,” and there 
went 10% of his turkey business. 


So if we seem to make some fool- 
ish moves in the feed business as we 
flounder around trying to find our 
place in this new automatic feed 
age, it may be that some of us be- 
come desperate when we see others 
taking over our function or a func- 
tion that we thought was ours. 

There is also the other type of 
feeding that is done by the 40, 50 or 
60% of the people who are employed 
in a city. It has recently been found 
that 40-45% of all so-called farmers 
in the U.S. have another job, 60-70% 
of all of the farmers in a seven 
county area around one city work 
elsewhere. 


New Streamlined 
Design 


Multi-action Mixing 
3: Clean Discharge 
* Compact Drive 


Be sure to inquire about our new surge hoppers for use 
im Conjunction with this mixer 
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MIXERS 
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latest design concep fr and 
tiple action mixing by the use of | 
prevents un-mixed pockets. 


with heavy-duty 
evn afer Jers use 


The J. B. EHRSAM and SONS MFG. CO. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


ENTERPRISE, 


KANSAS 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA @ PHOENIX, ARIZONA e@ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI @ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA @ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Perhaps the 
biggest problem confronting plan- 
ning-level executives of feed firms 
these days is in trying to determine 
just how their businesses can or will 
fit into changing patterns in the pro- 
duction and marketing of the prod- 
ucts of animal agriculture. A leading 
feed man’s comments on various 
farm trends will be found in the 
accompanying article, which is from 
a talk at the last Midwest Veterinary- 
Nutrition Conference. Mr. Johnson 
is executive vice president of the 
Professional Feeds Division, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Kansas City, 
and has been serving as president of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. Mr. Johnson's remarks were 
addressed primarily to veterinarians, 
and he pointed out, for one thing, 
that the feed industry now needs 
qualified veterinarians “because the 
number of animals we are either 
feeding or financing is so great and 
so concentrated.” However, in dis- 
cussing the implications of trends 
for veterinarians, he also noted a 
number of developments of interest 
to feed men. The accompanying ar- 
ticle consists of excerpts from Mr. 
Johnson's talk. 


What kind of farmers are they? 
They are not seriously relying on 
hogs, chickens, dairy cows, or beef 
animals for their income. They do 
some of it as a side line and they 
continue as side-line operators. 

You have contract feeding on the 
one side and side-line feeding on the 
other. All of it acts as a supplement- 
al type of feeding to the enormous 
year after year feeding practices that 
exist throughout the cornbelt, and 
you wonder if both of them will not 
make inroads into this historical feed- 
ing pattern. 

Inroads are already being made in 
that area by a rather fantastic exo- 
dus of poultry from the middle west. 
In one state alone in the middle west, 
27% fewer chickens are being placed 
this year than last year. Next year 
if the price of eggs stays where it is 
now, there’ll be 27% less again and 
it won’t be very long until that state 
has as few chickens as it now has 
horses and mules. Farmers do not 
have to have chickens. What will pre- 
vent other types of livestock feeding 
from leaving this same area? Let’s 
pick off a few of the types of con- 
tract feeding and concentrated feed- 
ing that are developing and see what 
is happening in the various types of 
agricultural development. 

Feedlot Problems 

In cattle feeding, they are feeding 
much larger numbers. There are at 
least 3,000 and probably 5,000 feed- 
lots in the U.S. today. At least twice, 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deederant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


120 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


an FAL solution § 
Thig- construction, anti 
Choice of drives Drop bottom disc 
Custom design for special requirements 
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Your customers depend on you for feeds that provide maxi- 
mum health protection for their animals. You can offer this 
protection, without increasing your mineral inventory, by usin 
Sterling Swine Supermix Blusalt in place of plain salt. Sterling 
Swine Supermix is fortified with extra zinc to protect agains 
Parakeratosis, and contains six other vital trace minerals as 
well. Thus one fine product provides a proper trace-mineral 
balance for all swine feeds —pre-starter, starter, sow and fat- 
tening feeds. For mixing data, guaranteed analysis and other 
formula service, contact International Salt Company’s Farm & 
Feed Department, Clarks Summit, Pa. District offices: Boston, 
Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 


Service and research are the extras i 


STERLING SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY « CLARKS SUMMIT, P. 
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or maybe four times, as many as 
there were five years ago. 

The largest cattle feeding state in 
the Union is not Iowa, it is California. 
Iowa is now second. Nebraskr. ‘» 
third. Colorado is very close anc 
Florida is coming up fast. So are 
Georgia and Tennessee. Half of the 
cattle fed in the U.S. this year are 
being fed in feedlots. The average 
size of a feedlot in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia is about 8,000 or 9,000. 

According to the new magazine, 
“Feedlot,” 11,639,000 of the cattle fed 
this year are in feedlots. Who is do- 
ing this? In many cases the large 
successful cattle feeder himself. The 
packers are doing it both by con- 
tract and by direct feeding on their 
own. Some enterprising businessmen 
are doing it. All you have to do is to 
drive north out of Denver about 50 
miles and you will be astonished to 
see that feedlots are packed up 
against each other, mile after mile, 
and at every one there is a feed mill 
or a type of feed mill. The packers 
are either doing it or they are taking 
from these feedlots the cattle they 
need. 

Many of the large feedlot operators 
are beginning to talk about putting 
up their own packing plant. Like the 
feed companies, the packers are see- 
ing others get into their business and 
these others know a little more about 
procurement perhaps than the packer 
knows himself because they are the 
ones who are delivering the goods 
to the packer. 

Different types of feeding in ‘eed- 
lots are occurring. Cattle are being 
put on feed in 24 hours. They are 
being fed in  self-feeders without 
roughage on the side. They are being 
mechanically fed silage, hay wafers, 
high roughage pellets, and they are 
being treated like chickens in a 
chicken house. 

The feed mills that feed these ani- 
mals are often feeding the neighbor- 
ing herds of beef cattle on a contract 
basis or on a straight cash basis. 
Where are these feedlots going to 
locate, are they going to follow the 
pattern I just described or are they 
going to go everywhere? The only 
place in the U.S. where they do not 
now exist, is in New England, and I 
guess they just don’t want to have 
cattle up there. They exist in almost 
every other state. They either go to 
the location because of the market 
or the grain and roughage. 


Specialization 

I am sure that many of you are 
familiar with the calf-type farms 
starting in some states, where people 
specialize in production of calves and 
move them into the large dairy 
farms. I am sure that you see the 
dairy concentration starting to move 
as the small farmers get out of the 
seven cow class and go to work in 
the city. The larger operators, often 
in other locations, are buying their 
cows and making a business out of 
it. In studying this problem I called 
the Bank of America in San Fran- 
cisco and asked for their vice presi- 
dent in charge of dairy problems, and 
said I'd like to know on what basis 
they loan money on dairy cows in 
California. He said they will loan 50, 
75 or 100%. If a man has less than 
30 cows, they loan him nothing. If 
he has from 30 to 40 cows they will 
lend him some, but if he gets up to 
60, 80 or 100 they frequently will 
go all the way. I think that speaks 
for itself. 

Contract feeding in the production 
of eggs has become rather a wild 
topic in the feed business in the last 
year or so. The mar..eting arrange- 
ments are interesting and the prob- 
lems devastating. Concentrating 5,000 


Farm -to-Market 
Coordination 


MEL MILLER & CO., INC. 


20 West Ninth St. Building 
Kansas City, Mo., Ph. HA 1-8480 


to 10,000 hens under one roof is a 
lethal problem, and not very many 
people have solved it. 

However those in this industry who 
are hungry to replace the business 
that the typical farmer is abandon- 
ing are trying, losing, fighting and 
scratching to make it work. One com- 
pany announced that it is starting 
a concentration of a quarter of a mil- 
lion hens in the Jackson, Miss., area. 
Another company said they are go- 
ing to have 700,000 under their direct 
control in Oklahoma. 

The location of this particular ac- 
tivity seems to be moving in the same 
directions as broilers, moving south 
where chickens do better, eat less, 
are cared for by lower paid employ- 
ees and where buildings don’t cost 
as much. Contract broiler production 
is disappearing and the integrated 
production of broilers by the proces- 
sor or by the feed manufacturer or 
by the hatchery is becoming stand- 
ard. If you can save a quarter of a 
cent by producing your own broilers, 


you do it because you're financing 
yourself anyway. 

Not long ago any person interest- 
ed in raising turkeys would have 10 
feed men rush up to him and say, 
“Where are you going to do it and 
here’s the money.” Now, the feed 
men are beginning to realize from 
their financial statements, and other 
evidences, that if they are going to 
do it, perhaps they had better own 
these ventures. This is not always 
true but it is becoming a little more 
true every year. 

There is enough evidence along 
this line to make us feel that we are 
going to see more and more of large 
control production of turkeys, broil- 
ers and eggs. 

In swine this is not so evident. 
There is some contractual produc- 
tion of swine, but not much. It seems 
that the rather difficult life cycle of 
a sow and her progeny keeps the to- 
tal production on one farm. But it 
does not mean that this will not 
change nor does it mean that it will 


stay in Iowa, northern Missouri or 
Illinois and Indiana. 

It means that as the science of 
producing swine develops, production 
itself will go to Colorado, the pan- 
handles, and the areas that have the 
advantages of the market for this 
kind of production. Not as fast as 
poultry and feedlots, but there are 
compelling reasons for swine to be 
produced in places in addition to 
Iowa and adjoining sister states. 

The forces behind these develop- 
ments are many. The desire of the 
feed manufacturer to sell feed is not 
the only one. The desire of the farm- 
er to make more per head is impor 
tant. The desire of the packer or 
processor to have a uniform product 
that he can depend upon, and the de- 
sire to cut every last mill off the 
cost of producing a pound of any kind 
of livestock take their place in the 
discussion. The desire to maintain in- 
vestments that are going begging for 
a product, such investments as the 
huge egg-breaking plants that are 
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watching the flocks leave, packing 
plants in Omaha, East St. Louis, that 
are watching fed cattle in some cases 
move into other areas—all are fac- 
tors. These investments are huge and 
the operators feel that they must do 
something to keep the production of 
livestock they need in an area where 
they can get it. 

at These are sobering things and they 
ae do not happen over night because 
> they take so much money, manpower, 
planning and courage. Perhaps it 
takes more courage to stay out of it. 
If you stay out of it and watch the 
chickens disappear and watch the 
cattle go into the hands of others 
and watch the swine being fed by 
some other system, you see your own 
business disappear as the farmers 
change their directions. 


Livestock School Held 


WALTHAM, MASS.—Ten Wirth- 
more Feeds, Inc., livestock service 


day course in advanced salesmanship 
and livestock service at the com- 
pany’s home office and research cen- 
ter here. 

Among those participating were: 
Cc. J. Benson, Holton, Maine; R. W. 
Whiteman, Greenfield, Mass.; C. L. 
Cassaday, West Rutland, Vt.; C. E. 
Dinsmore, Bolton, Mass.; G. C. New- 
combe, Middleboro, Mass.; H. E. 
Holm, Red Hook, N.Y.; W. A. Rus- 
sell, Jr., Waterville, Maine; R. G. 
Pray, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; G. L. 
Manning, Newport, Maine, and K. 
Slaughter, Plattsburg, N.Y. 

The field representatives attended 
the premiere showing of the firm’s 
new 16 mm. motion picture “A New 
Day in Agriculture.” Other features 
of the sales-service session included 
presentation of the firm’s current 
service literature, recent develop- 
ments in nutritional research and de- 
tailed explanations of the company’s 
latest feeding and management rec- 


Wisconsin Economist 
Stresses Integration 


At Marketing Level 


MADISON, WIS.—The question is 
no longer whether integration is com- 
ing to the egg industry, but rather 
“how much and how soon,” Dr. Ray- 
mond Penn, University of Wisconsin 
agricultural economist, said. 

Speaking at a poultry industry 
luncheon held in connection with the 
annual University of Wisconsin Farm 
and Home Week, Dr. Penn said that 
egg producers may be facing inte- 
gration on a marketing level if they 
are to survive. He said the producers 
will have to come up with a product 
attractive to consumers in_ kind, 
quality and price. 

Warning that “those who are not 
integrated to the market will lose 
out,” he said producers and the egg 
industry will have to gear production 
to conform with market demands. 


representatives took part in a five- 


ommendations. He said that to do this, egg produc- 
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KRAFT STYLE! 


Have you ever heard the one about the 
traveling salesman who stopped at the 
farmer’s house? In the modern version, the 
salesmen are Kraft Flying Farm Reporters 
in helicopters . . . they’re calling on farmers 
to ask the results of feeding Kraft milk by- 
product feeds . . . and the results are appear- 
ing in Kraft’s advertising in the farm publi- 
cations read by your customers. Here’s a 
truly different kind of testimonial campaign 
designed to build your sales of Kraft products! 
The Kraft ’Kopter also appears at fairs, 
conventions and farm shows to give rides— 
all part of a powerful advertising-merchan- 
dising program to build your sales of Kraft 
products. Profit from this unusual promotion 
by stocking the full line of Kraft milk 
by-product feeds and 
ingredients—so you 
can supply your cus- 
tomers’ demands 
for better animal 
nutrition, health, 
appearance and 
production. 
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ers “will need technological assist- 
ance and information, sufficient cred- 
it to finance necessary changes and 
bargaining and selling agencies such 
as cooperatives or trade associations 
that can discipline members to pro- 
duce the kind and type of product 
needed.” He said that “possibly even 
marketing orders or other govern- 
ment regulations will be needed.” 

Until now, the emphasis has been 
on integration as it applies to the 
production end of the industry, Dr. 
Penn said, but in the future produc- 
tion and marketing must achieve a 
balance. Noting that integration is 
sometimes blamed for low prices in 
the egg industry, he asserted that a 
more important factor is the in- 
creased rate of technological change, 
resulting in the production of more 
eggs per hen. He pointed out that 
egg demand has not increased as 
much, and supply forces the price 
down. 

In a later panel session, five panel 
members agreed that there is an in- 
crease in integration in the egg in- 
dustry. They cited needed capital for 
expansion and the need for better 
quality eggs as major factors in the 
increase in integration. 


Dr. s Names 


Territory Manager 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—John F. 
Brantley, formerly of Forest, Miss., 
and a recent graduate of Mississippi 
State University, 
has joined Dr. 
Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories as territory i 


manager in east- 
ern North Caro- 


lina. His territory | 

headquarters is = 
located at Golds- 
boro. h 

Majoring in 
poultry husban- 
dry, Mr. Brantley 
had completed 
two 4-day sessions of the firm's poul- 
try short course while a student at 
Mississippi State. During a month of 
orientation before his territory as- 
signment, he attended a third 4-day 
course in poultry disease recognition, 
prevention and control. 

His experience in the poultry in- 
dustry also includes three summers 
of employment by Fred Gaddis at a 
Forest, Miss., feed mill which fur- 
nishes feed to broiler growers. 


To Use Thyroxine in 
Bull Breeding Study 


JONESBORO, ARK. — Arkansas 
State College, Jonesboro; Agri-Tech, 
Inc., Kansas City, and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture have started 
a research program for improving 
breeding of bulls. 

Dr. L. N. Hochstetler, professor of 
animal husbandry at Arkansas State 
College, will be director of the pro- 
gram. 

“Basic research has already indi- 
cated that semen production is in- 
fluenced by the amount of thyroxine 
secreted by the animal,” Dr. Hoch- 
stetler explained. “In our research 
there will be involved the usage of 
supplementary thyroxine, which we 
believe will increase the breeding ef- 
ficiency of bulls.” 

Agri-Tech, Inc., will provide the 
thyroxine in the form of Protamone, 
a thyroprotein. The experiment in us- 
ing thyroxine, a metabolic hormone, 
will continue 45 days. In this re- 
search activity, the methods will be 
applied to Herefords of the beef fam- 
ily and Jerseys, representing dairy 
bulls. 
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Illinois Testing 
Automatic Feeding 
Of Dairy Cattle 


URBANA, ILL.—A completely 
automatic feeding system for dairy 
cattle is the goal of new dairy re- 
search now under way at the Uni- 
versity of Lilinois. 

Researchers there are mechanical- 
ly feeding a mixed alfalfa hay and 
grain ration to two separate lots of 
dairy heifers. Automatically oper- 
ated augers, hoppers and belts carry 
feed from outside storage bins into 
a feed-processing building and finally 
to the feedlot. 

When tests with heifers are com- 
pleted, researchers will expand the 
operation to automatically feed dif- 
ferent rations to four groups of milk- 
ing cows, explains Prof. K. E. Harsh- 
barger, dairy scientist in charge of 
the project. 

Tests indicate that self-feeding will 
work if cows receive a constant level 
of roughage and if grain feeding is 
adjusted to production. 

Grinding, Mixing 

Gene Shove, agricultural engineer, 
has designed a working method for 
automatically mixing and transport- 
ing grain and roughage to the feed- 
lot. 

Four-inch augers carry grain and 
protein supplement from hopper-bot- 
tom storage bins to an automatic 
hammermill. After blending and 
grinding, an auger delivers concen- 
trates to a small holding bin, where 
a vibrator feed meter drops correct 
amounts into the roughage. 

A revolving floor mat moves hay 
from a front unloading bunk feeder 
wagon onto a conveyor belt in front 
of the wagon. 

As the forage wagon unloads, con- 
centrate is metered onto the rough- 
age, and a distributing auger con- 
veys the complete ration to the feed- 
lot. Divider boards direct the mix- 
ture to the proper bunk. 

Prof. Harshbarger says the auto- 
matic equipment is successfully feed- 
ing two lots of heifers. It’s dceliver- 
ing a 15% concentrate-85% roughage 
ration to one group of large heifers 
and a 25% concentrate-75% rough- 
age ration to smaller heifers. 

Once the machinery proves itself, 
researchers plan to build additional 
facilities to handle milk cows. Here’s 
how the setup will work: 

Cows will be divided into four pro- 
duction groups labeled “very high,” 
“high,” “medium” and “low.” 

When a high producer calves, she 
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Econoferm offers a reliable source 
of unidentified growth factors to 
promote faster gains, It is rich 
in essential known ingredients, in- 
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resistant 50 Ib. bags, a product 
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will be placed in a lot with the “very 
high” producers and be fed accord- 
ing to the production average of the 
group. As production drops toward 
the end of her lactation period, she 
will move to another lot with the 
next, or “high,” production group. 
There she will be fed according to 
the average of this group. 

This process will continue until she 
finally ends up with the “low” pro- 
ducing group, which will contain low 
producers, dry cows and heifers. 

So far, the main object of the study 
has been to test the automatic equip- 
ment. Prof. Harshbarger says that 
in later tests remote switches placed 
in the feed bunks will keep feed be- 
fore cows at all times. 


Distributor Naimed 


MASON CITY, IOWA—The ap- 
pointment of Carroll Sales Co., Ma- 
son City, has been announced by 
Pannier Bulk Feeder, Inc., Bloom- 
ington, Ill, to act as its distributor 


in northwest Iowa and southern Min- 
nesota. 

Carroll Sales Co. has warehouses 
located at Spencer, Iowa, and Albert 
Lea, Minn., as well as in Mason City. 

Pannier Bulk Feeder, Inc., is 
manufacturer of large capacity bulk 
bin feeders for both hogs and cattle, 
with factory location at McLean, Il. 


Allege False Claim 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. — Rulon n Good- 
man, operator of a chain of Tucson, 
Ariz. supermarkets, has been 
charged with filing a false claim to 
emergency low-cost cattle feed in 
1956. The government seeks to re- 
cover $4,500. 

The suit alleges that Mr. Goodman 
could have maintained the herd with- 
out the federal aid. He is charged 
with obtaining the feed for a herd 
of 780 cows, 165 heifers, 600 calves 
and 51 bulls in Pinal County, where 
he operates a ranch. 


Production Manager 
Named by Bemis Bag 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—George 
E. Nelson has been appointed pro- 
duction manager of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., San Francisco bag manu- 
facturing plant, disclosed L. A. Lin- 
ville, vice president and director of 
western operations. 

Mr. Linville stated that Mr. Nel- 
son will be placed in charge of all 
manufacturing, production and office 
management activities at the San 
Francisco plant. The plant will move, 
early this summer, to new facilities 
in Newark, Cal. He succeeds Frank 
W. Peters, who has been named fa- 
cilities engineer. 

Mr. Nelson, who has served as pro- 
duction engineer at the company’s 
Seattle bag plant during the past 
year, joined Bemis in 1948 as a qual- 
ity control supervisor there. In 1951, 
he became assistant superintendent 
and in 1957, plant engineer. 
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Cattlemen’s Association 
Calls for Industry-Wide 
Research Conference 


DALLAS, e 40 reso- 
lutions were passed at the 63rd an- 
nual convention of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Assn. here Jan. 30. 

Among the key resolutions were 
those calling for an industry-wide 
conference on research and planning 
for the “improved beef animal” the 
industry will need to continue to effi- 
ciently meet consumer preference. 

Another resolution asked the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to adopt 
standards for carcass beef which 
would identify cut-out yields separate 
from quality grades. 

The group opposed any legislation 
or regulation which would eliminate 
direct selling or “any channel of 
marketing” and which would prohibit 


the use of “pencil shrink” in direct 
transactions. 

The association urged that ade- 
quate funds be provided for the Fed- 
eral Meat Inspection Service which 
has long “assured wholesome and safe 
meat products for the consumer.” 
Recognizing a dramatic increase in 
the imports of livestock and meat 
products, the group also requested 
action leading toward more reason- 
able limitations on imports. 


Called for Research 


Several resolutions called for 
stepped-up research into animal dis- 
eases and for use of calfhood vaccina- 
tion as an alternate in the program 
of brucellosis eradication. Vaccina- 
tion would be accepted in recertifica- 
tion and as clearance for interstate 
shipment under the motion. 

The cattlemen reiterated their de- 
termination to alter federal regyla- 
tions to allow for voluntary deduc- 
tions at posted markets for beef pro- 
motion purposes. They opposed legis- 


lation which would create a system 
of “tightly-locked” wilderness areas 
as “contrary to the multiple-use prin- 
ciple in management of federal 
lands.” 

In resolutions dealing with eco- 
nomy in government and federal 
spending the group urged support for 
passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment which could eventually elimi- 
nate federal income taxes. Meanwhile 
they asked that some types of in- 
comes, particularly those of persons 
with fluctuating businesses such as 
agriculture, be “averaged over long 
periods for income tax purposes.” 

The group also urged Congress to 
recognize by specific legislation the 
historical concept that states have 
the right to control the water within 
their boundaries. 

Fred H. Dressler, Gardnerville, 
Nev., was chosen president by the 
2,000 delegates from 40 states. Mr. 
Dressler succeeds G. R. (Jack) Mil- 
burn, Grass Range, Mont. 

New Ist vice president is Cushman 
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FIRST, FORTRACIN COSTS LESS! 


Supplying antibiotics in bulk has long been big business with Penick. Experience, 
thoroughly modern equipment and efficient production procedures enable us 


to produce FORTRACIN profitably . 


bacitracin 


. . at an attractive price to you! 


That's why FORTRACIN costs you substantially less than other salts of bacitracin. 


SECOND, FORTRACIN MEANS BETTER FEED CONVERSION! 

Tests with broilers indicate superior growth promotion and significantly higher 
feed efficiency for FORTRACIN as compared with penicillin and other forms of 
bacitracin. Optimum results are obtained at economical levels of 4 grams per ton. 


THIRD, FORTRACIN IS STABLE WHEN PELLETED! 
Not only stable in storage (for five years), FORTRACIN is stable where it counts . . . 
losing less than 4% when pelleted as proved in tests by Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation. That mezns less need for costly overages, additional 
economies for feed formulators. 
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We know FORTRACIN is the mest economical growth promotion antibiotic _ 
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AMPLE STOCKS AVAILABLE IN THE FORM YOU PREFER 
We provide FORTRACIN in concentrations of 10, 25 and 100 gram activity per pound. 
If you prefer a pre-mix, we can recommend suppliers of FORTRACIN formulations. 


We can also supply FORTRACIN-with-penicillin for feed mills who want to use them in 
combination and do not want to do their own mixing. 
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Radebaugh, Orlando and Fort Pierce, 
Fla. Mr. Radebaugh, who raises 
Braford cattle, is the first southerner 
to be elected to the office. 

Other officers elected included C. 
W. McMillan, Denver, Colo., execu- 
tive vice president, and six 2nd vice 
presidents: Bern Coulter, Bridgeport, 
Neb.; John Armstrong, Selma, Ala.; 
E. S. F. Brainard, Canadian, Texas; 
Robert Johnson, Sanger, Cal.; Brooks 
Keogh, Keene, N.D., and J. Wells 
Robins, Scipio, Utah. 

In a revision of the association's 
constitution and by-laws, six addi- 
tional men will join the officers in 
directing affairs of the organization 
between conventions, replacing the 
larger executive committee former- 
ly required to act. 


Iowa Firm Announces 
Staff Appointments 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—Appoint- 
ments to the staff of the Walsh Man- 
ufacturing Co. here have been an- 
nounced. 

Robert A. Wolff has been named 
vice president and general manager; 
E. L. Barber, general sales manager; 
Harold C. Mead, plant superinten- 
dent; A. F. White, purchasing agent; 
Don Rawson, sales manager of the 
building division; Mrs. Esther Erick- 
son, sales promotion, and Mrs. Etta 
Culbert, bookkeeper. 

The firm was purchased by Nix- 
dorff-Krein Manufacturing Co. of St. 
Louis last August but will continue 
under its same name. The company 
is a manufacturer and jobber of 
farm equipment. 


Chase Names 
Oregon Branch Head 


NEW YORK—James W. Wells, Jr., 
has been named manager of Chase 
Bag Co.'s Portland, Ore., branch, ac- 
= cording to John 


A. Brewster, vice 
president and di- 
rector of west 
coast operations. 

After gradua- 
tion from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 
} Mr. Wells joined 
the firm when its 
Portland plant be- 
gan operations in 
1939. He traveled 
the Oregon terri- 
tory until 1948 when he was ap- 
pointed sales manager. 

The_ firm also operates a branch 
in Los Angeles and a sales division 
in San Francisco. 


LIQUID FEED FIRM 
ALPINE, TEXAS —Boreing Feed 
Service Co. has recently been estab- 
lished by Charlie Boering of Roswell, 
N.M. The firm will handle Morea 
liquid feed and will supply a ranching 
area that takes in several counties. 
Mr. Boering was formerly manager 
of the J. P. White Industries feed 

mill at Roswell for 15 years. 


J. W. Wells, dr. 


Schwartz & €o.;(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grajel 


(overseas agents) Lid 
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Long an Industry Leader, ‘the Boss’ 


Of the ‘Alumni Association’ 


What kind of a man does it take 
to influence the lives of a group of 
young men to such an extent that 
they spontaneously create in his hon- 
or an “alumni association” to per- 
petuate the memory of his leadership 
in the feed industry? 

Answering this question is easy for 
a Harold Arthur Abbott alumnus. It 
takes a man with: 

“A very early and very broad 
vision of what the feed industry could 
accomplish. 

“A strong sense of duty in serving 
the public. 

“Unwavering honesty in all deal- 
ings, resulting in highest standards 
of quality and service to the people 
who were his customers and adher- 
ence to highest ethical principles. 

“A goal of perfection in his de- 
mand of himself and of those asso- 
ciated with him.” 

This definition of “The Boss” comes 
from Walter N. Jones of Sawyer, 
Mich., after more than 20 years have 
passed since he and 20 or so other 


Nears 80 


men trained under the guidance of 
Mr. Abbott formed the informal or- 
ganization they call the Abbott 
Alumni in August, 1939, at a meet- 
ing of the National Baby Chick Assn. 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Those “Abbott 
educated” men still demonstrate their 
continued loyalty to their teacher by 
getting together every year as Ab- 
bott Alumni. 

Those identified as other Abbott 
“graduates” include Ralph Holder, 
Lyman Peck, Jerry Spahr, Harry 
Herron, Lyman Marsh, Bill Anderson, 
George Harris, John Bullard, Howard 
McPherson, Tom Wilkinson, Harold 
Grassl, Bep Geasey, Carl Zehr, Carl 
Anderson and Cecil Marsh. 

They pay tribute to a man who is 
more than a man. Mr. Abbott is an 
institution whose knowledge of the 
feed industry and related fields dates 
back long before the first annual 
meeting of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. was held in 1909. 

Mr. Abbott, who'll be 80 years old 
May 2, pioneered the manufacture of 
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commercial poultry feeds in 1903. He 
was with the Albert Dickinson Co. of 
Chicago from 1898 to 1934, rising 
through the ranks to vice president 
in charge of the feed division. For 
more than 20 years he was manager 
of the soybean division of Funk Bros. 
Seed Co., Bloomington, Il, a position 
he held until his recent retirement. 

That’s just skimming his career. 
He was a pioneer with AFMA, too. 
He contributed greatly to the launch- 
ing of AFMA as a founding member. 
For some 30 years he continuously 
served AFMA as an officer, as a 
member of the executive committee 
or as a director. He was elected to 
the presidency of the association in 
May, 1918, again in 1919 and a third 
time in 1932, which is a distinctive 
record because Mr. Abbott is the only 
man who ever served two separate 
terms as AFMA president (now 
called chairman). 

Mr. Abbott served as a director of 
the National Soybean Processors 
Assn., Chicago, 1943 through 1948, 
and during several of those years 
was also on NSPA's executive com- 
mittee. From 1951 through 1959 he 
served as NSPA treasurer, and also 
as a member of the executive com- 
mittee. During World War I he repre- 
sented the poultry feed industry in 
the National Food Administration. 

“The Boss” 

Alumni of the Abbott “school for 
feed men,” many other friends and 
even Mrs. Abbott call Harold “The 
Boss.” 

Back in 1898 before Mr. Abbott had 
acquired that title he started work 
for Albert Dickinson Co. Five years 
later he established a formula feed 
department for the company. 

Of those early days of decision, 
Harold says, “The ever expanding 
demand for better feed ingredients 
so impressed itself upon my young 
mind that, after due consultation 
with some of the more mature and 
experienced associates with the firm, 
it led to the suggestion we manu- 
facture and market a feed mixture 
of our formulation under a distinc- 
tive brand name.” 

That “distinctive brand” was Globe. 
With Harold at the helm, a full line 
of Globe poultry rations was put on 
the market. Later, dairy, hog, horse, 
pigeon, rabbit and dog feeds were 
added. Complete rations and protein 
concentrates were widely distributed 
from the Missouri River to the Atlan- 
tic Coast with large production mills 
in Chicago and Minneapolis. 

Now, approaching his 80th birth- 
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day, Mr. Abbott is in retirement in 


Winter Haven, Fla., and proud of 
having had a part in the “bringing 
up” of the feed industry. 
Tallow Output May 
Set Record This Year 


WASHINGTON—Output of inedi- 


ble tallow and greases for the entire _ 


1959-60 marketing year is expected 
to total 3,400 million pounds, about 
6% more than the 3,198 million last 
year and the previous peak of 3,215 
million in 1955-56, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says. 

Domestic use is expected to remain 
about the same as in recent years, 
but exports may climb to a record, 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
notes in a Fats and Oils Situation 
report. Domestic use is expected to 
total about 1.8 billion pounds. Lower 
prices and availability of record sup- 
plies during the current marketing 
year help to improve the U.S. com- 
petitive position in the world tallow 
market. Exports may climb to 1.6 bil- 
lion pounds. The previous export peak 
of 1.5 billion pounds was reached in 
1955-56. 

Were it not for the record export 
expectation, tallow prices would be 
under even more pressure, because of 
the prospect for little change in do- 
mestic consumption. The U.S. pro- 
duces about half of the world’s tallow 
and greases and accounts for about 
two thirds of world trade. 

Under the pressure of the heavy 
output, prices of inedible tallow and 
greases have declined about 1¢ per 
pound since the beginning of the 
1959-60 marketing year. 

Total disappearance kept pace with 
increased production during October- 
November, 1959, so there has been 
no further buildup in stocks. Domes- 
tic disappearance was slightly less 
than in 1958, while exports rose to 
a new high. Compared with a year 
earlier, stocks of inedible tallow and 
greases on Dec. 1, 1959, at 327 million 
pounds, were up about 75 million 
pounds. 


CORN PRODUCTION 
ATHENS, GA.—Corn represents 
30% of the total crop production in- 
come in Georgia, according to agron- 
omists at the University of Georgia. 
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; and experimentation by the Hetero- 
: chemical Corporation to develop and 
: perfect a new method of preparing 
. vitamin K premixes. This assures 
; maximum stability under the most 
ns adverse conditions of temperature and 
. humidity. Success has been achieved, 
: and there is now available to the feed 
, industry, at no increase in price, a 
vitamin K premix they can use with 
the utmost confidence. With New 
Process HETROGEN K the potency in 
the bag matches the potency on the tag, 
whatever the storage circumstances. 
This high stability is proven by the 
test data summarized below: 


(MENADIONE SODIUM BISULFITE) 


STABILITY— normal storage conditions — 
4 gm premix at average room temperature and 
humidity 


% Potency Retained 
Avg of 3 lots 30 Days 90Days 120 Days 


New Process 

Hetrogen K Premix 99% 98% 99% 
Ordinary Vitamin K 

Premix 67% 52% 


987% 


POTENCY RETAINED 


STABILITY — field samples—ordinary vitamin 
K premix recently secured from feed mills 


% Potency Retained 


Average of 7 lots 23% 
(Actual potency of individual lots ranged from 0 to 45%) 


STABILITY — adverse storage conditions — 
accelerated storage conditions 113°F at 80% 
relative humidity 


% Potency Retained after 30 Days 
Old Style New Process 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
° Premix Potency Premix Hetrogen K 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Ordinary 


16 gm/ Ib 49 91 
8 27 92 
4 39 91 


Vitamin 


The development of New Process HETROGEN 
K represents the only real improvement in 
Vitamin K premixes which has occurred 
since 1954. For feed manufacturers this new 
HETROGEN K premix means a reduction in 
vitamin K fortification costs, elimination of 
extra overfill, no storage loss and better pur- 
chasing position. You can now buy larger 
quantities at a price advantage, and have 
complete assurance that you have a product 
whose potency is reliable and stable, month 
after month, 


Prices of New Process HetTrocen K premix 
are competitive with ordinary Vitamin K. 
There is no extra charge for this improved 
product. A range of graduated potencies 
from 4 to 64 grams per pound on easy mixing 
calcite or edible soymeal carrier are avail- 
able. Let us tell you more about this superior 
vitamin K premix. Write or phone for full 


information on New Process 


HETROGEN K. 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION » 
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CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL 

is backed by 50 years of RESEARCH 
which delivers an increasingly 

BETTER PRODUCT ... year after year! 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


Phosphorus Calcium Fluorine 


21.0% min. 
24.0% max. 


Screen Analysis: All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% on 200 mesh. 


18.5% min. 0.12% max. 


= 
| 
XAS City INC. 
NYT op Pa “ 


use higher 


dicalcium phosphate levels 
FEEDING TRIALS PROVE BENEFITS 


Rations supplemented with higher dicalcium phosphate levels produced 
faster liveweight gains and more efficient feed utilization in a series 
of cattle feeding tests at State Agricultural Experiment Stations. 


IOWA STATE 

Tests conducted by lowa State College researchers 
indicate cattle receiving higher dicalcium phosphate 
rations graded higher at slaughter and returned 
greater margins over feed costs. The lowa State 
report concludes ...in some cases a higher level of 
total ration phosphorus, possibly as high as 0.3 per- 
cent, may well be needed. 


PURDUE’ 
According to a study conducted by Purdue Univer- 
sity researchers, raising the phosphorus level in a 
corn-soy ration from 0.30 to 0.45 per cent improved 
rate of gain 29% and feed efficiency 6.6% when fed 
to growing swine on ladino pasture. A further in- 
crease in phosphorus to 0.60% improved feed effi- 
ciency 5.7%, but failed to stimulate gains further. 
Several pigs on the corn-soy basal ration exhibi- 
ted borderline phosphorus deficiency symptoms. 


SOUTH CAROLINA’ 

An animal deficient in phosphorus from either 
hereditary genetic defects, or because of prior 
consumption of a low phosphorus ration may bloat, 
regardless of the level of nutrition in the feed crop. 
Therefore, a critical phosphorus deficiency in rumi- 
nants should be corrected through feeding of di- 
calcium phosphate or other mineral phosphates or 
by feeding high phosphorus concentrated feeds 
prior to being placed on luscious legume pastures. 


TEXAS‘ 

In feeding trials on the King Ranch in Texas, cows fed 
supplemental phosphorus weaned 39% more calves, 
averaging 50 pounds more weight per calf. In addi- 
tion, feed lot operators in the Southwest have dis- 
covered that higher phosphorus levels result in faster 
gains. 


USE MORE CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL IN YOUR FEEDS 


. Different Kinds and Amounts of Phosphorus in Fattening Cattle Rations. 
Agricultural Extension Service A. H. Leaflet 209. lowa State College. 
Wise Burroughs, Arthur Raun, Edmund Cheng, C. C. Culbertson. 

. Phosphorus and Protein Levels for Growing-Finishing Swine on Legume 
Pasture. A. H. 215. Purdue University. 

C. E. Jordan, J. H. Conrad, M. P. Pi 


W.M. B 


3. Relation of Phosphorus Deficiency to Acute Bloat in Ruminants. 
H. P. Cooper, 69th Annual Report South Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Clemson, S. C., May, 1957. 

4. Methods of Supplying Phosphorus to Range Cattle in South Texas 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 773. 
E.B. Reynolds, J. M. Jones, H.H. Jones, J. F. Fudgeand R. J. Kleberg, Jr. 


SERVICE DUST-FREE 


CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL eliminates annoying 
dust in bagged or bulk shipments. Additionally, 
Granular Dikal improves dispersion because of 
similarity in particle size to other feed components. 


CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL assures a constant supply 

when you want it... in any desired quantity. Feed 

manufacturers enjoy faster, more dependable service 
from Texas City . 


CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL, produced under 
meticulous and carefully controlled manufacturing 
conditions at this modern facility in Texas City, 
Texas .. . is a highly available source of phosphorus. 


LET US FIGURE THE COST OF DIKAL DELIVERED TO YOUR PLANT 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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Colleges Prepare Check List for Egg 
Production, Pullet-Growing Contracts 


URBANA, ILL.—A check list for 
farmers to use before signing an egg 
production or pullet-growing contract 
has been prepared by the University 
of Illinois in cooperation with repre- 
sentatives of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, Ohio State University and Pur- 
due University. 

Illinois authors of the check list 
are Dr. J. R. Roush, marketing divi- 
sion, department of agricultural eco- 
nomics; S. F. Ridlen, poultry division, 
department of animal science, and N. 
G. P. Krausz, agricultural law divi- 
sion, department of agricultural eco- 
nomics 

Here are the questions which farm- 
ers are advised to consider: 

1. Does the Contract Cover a Spe- 
cific Period? 

2. Is Renewal 


Automatic Unless | 


Advance Notice of Termination Is 
Given? 
8. What Are the Cancellation Pro- 
visions? 
a. Are there cancellation provisions 
for both parties? 
b. What happens in case of death 
or illness? 
c. Does either party have the right 
to sell or assign the contract? 
d. What happens in case the birds 
are destrdyed by fire, flood, or 
lightning ? 
e. Can the contract be cancelled in 
case of unprofitable operations? 
f. Can it be cancelled for non-com- 
pliance ? 
4. Are the Contracting Parties 
Clearly Identified ? 
a. Who can_ represent 
pany? 


the com- 


b. Do both husband and wife have 
to sign the contract? 

c. Is the landlord (or tenant) re- 
quired to sign? 

5. What Is the Legal Relationship 

of the Parties? 

a. Is this a joint venture or a part- 
nership? 

b. Are the parties independent con- 
tractors? 

c. Is the producer an employee or 
agent of the integrator? 

d. Is it a creditor and debtor rela- 
tionship ? 
(1) Is the debt secured? 
(2) How is the debt secured? 


6. What Is the Legal Status of the 
Contract? 

a. Has the contract been checked 
by your lawyer? 

b. Is it signed by authorized per- 
sons ? 

c. Has it been witnessed or notar- 
ized and recorded? (Not legally 
required but desirable.) 


When it comes to Morton agricultural products, the 
man in the white coat wins hands down. For he’s one 
of the chemists in the Nutritional Research Department 
at Morton’s ultra-modern research laboratory. Before 
any Morton agricultural product can be put on the mar- 


ket it must pass the rigid standards of quality set up by 
the Morton chemists, and they are the toughest! 
Working in the world’s most complete salt research 
laboratory, with the most modern scientific equipment, 
Morton chemists thoroughly test and evaluate every farm salesman, or write: 


SALT 


if 
i 


the toughest | 
custo 


and ranch product carrying the famous Morton name. 

Every product must meet strict quality specifications. 
It must never vary in content analysis. It must give 
maximum performance at all times. And it must be the 
best possible product made at a given fair price. 

This is why you can sell Morton Salt products with 
complete confidence. They also are profitable items with 
strong consumer acceptance that helps make them easy 


MORTONSALTCOMPANY 


4 


x 


to sell. You can order them from your Morton Salt 


‘AR 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


7. Are There Provisions for Arbi- 
tration? 

a. When can arbitration be used? 

b. Can arbitration be called for by 
either party? 

c. How are the arbitrators select- 
ed? 

d. How many arbitratorsare there? 

e. Is the report of the arbitrators 
binding ? 

f. Who pays the cost of arbitra- 
tion? 

8. What Are the Provisions Con- 

cerning Non-Conformance? 

a. What constitutes non-conform- 
ance? 

b. Can court action be taken in 
case of non-conformance ? 

c. What is the penalty for non- 
conformance ? 

d. Can the contract be continued 
by corrective action? 


9. How Is Payment Made to the 
Producer? 


a. How is payment determined? 
b. When is it paid? 
c. Is it paid in cash? 
d. Is there a profit-sharing pro- 
gram? 
(1) How is it figured? 
(2) Is there likely to be any 
profit sharing? 
e. Are bonuses paid for production 
efficiencies ? 
(1) High egg production? 
(2) High livability? 
(3) Good feed conversion? 
(4) Others? 


10. Who Supplies the 
Items and at What Prices? 
a. Feed 
b. Birds 
(1) Age 
(2) Strain 
ec. Medicinals 
d. Veterinary services 
e. Litter 
f. Housing 
g 
h 
i 


Following 


. Equipment 
. Labor 
Nesting material (applies to egg 
contracts only) 
j. Detergent-sanitizer 
egg contracts only) 
k. Shell-treating oil (applies to egg 
contracts only) 
1. Supervision 
m. Utilities 
(1) Heat 
(2) Lights 
(3) Water 
n. Egg cases (applies to egg con- 
tracts only) 
o. Finances 
p. Transportation 
(1) Birds 
(2) Feed 
(3) Eggs (applies to egg con- 
tracts only) 
q. Insurance premiums 
(1) Birds 
(2) Building 
(3) Equipment 
(4) Feed 
r. Tax payments 
(1) Real estate 
(2) Personal property 
(3) Income 
(4) Sales 


11. Who Owns 
Items? 
a. Manure 
b. Feed bags 
c. Eggs (applies to egg contracts 
only) 
d. Cull birds 


12. What Is the Management Pro- 
gram”? 
a. Whai is the prescribed minimum 
flock size? 
b. What is the feeding program? 
(1) What feeding method will 
be used? 
(2) May home-grown grains be 
used? 
(3) Must only one brand of feed 
be fed? 
(4) What feed additives will be 
used ? 
c. What type of housing 
quired? 
d. Are the birds to be kept on lit- 
ter, on slats or in cages? 
e. Is the type of nest specified? 
f. How much waterer, feeder and 


(applies to 


the Following 


is re- 
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floor space is required per bird? 
g. Are the birds debeaked, dubbed 

and/or dewinged and, if so, 

when? 

h. What is the lighting schedule? 

i. What is the replacement pro- 
gram? 

j. Must all birds on the farm be 
the same age? 

k. Must different-aged birds be 
separated ? 

1. What is the sanitation program? 

m. Are visitors prohibited in the 
poultry area? 

n. What is the vaccination and 
medication program? 

o. Who maintains the records? 
(1) Are they detailed? 

(2) Are they available to both 

parties ? 

p. Does the integrator supervise 
the program? 

q. How are the eggs to be han- 
died (applies to egg contracts 
only) 

(1) How often must eggs be 

gathered? 

(2) What cleaning method is 

required ? 

(3) At what temperature and 
humidity must eggs be held? 
Must they be graded on the 
farm? 


a. Is a specific market designated? 

b. Who decides when to market? 

c. Are sales to be made on a grad- 
ed basis? 

d. How is price determined? 

e. Is grower required to furnish 
labor for moving birds? 

. Who decides which birds are 
culls? 

g. How is the producer paid for 
undergrade eggs and/or birds? 
h. Are home consumption and re- 

tail sales limited or prohibited? 
i. Who stands the loss of excessive 
mortality or low egg quality? 


Book on Veterinary 
Drugs Published 


NEW YORK—tThe Springer Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., has published a pock- 
et-size dictionary called “Veterinary 
Drugs in Current Use” by Dr. Ru- 
dolph Seiden. 

The new book is designed for on- 
the-job use of veterinarians, veter- 
inary druggists, farmers, county 
agents and vocational agriculture 
teachers, the company said. 

It contains information on 600 vet- 
erinary drugs—their physical and 
chemical properties, therapeutic uses, 
side effects and dangers, antidotes 
and doses for the various animal 
species. It also lists pharmacologic 
groups of drugs, trade names and 
synonyms of the drugs, all animal 
diseases for which the drugs are rec- 
ommended and many health terms. 
A total of over 1,800 alphabetical 
entries is fully cross-referenced. 

The author is Rudolph Seiden, 
D.Sc., consultant on veterinary phar- 
maceuticals, Kansas City. He has 
written several other books, includ- 
ing “Handbook of Feedstuffs” (with 
Prof. W. H. Pfander), “Livestock 
Health Encyclopedia” and “Poultry 
Handbook.” 

In collecting and coordinating the 
facts, recorumendations and warnings 
for “Veterinary Drugs in Current 
Use,” Dr. Seiden has drawn on many 
official and standard works and, in 
case of conflicting sources, has in- 
dependently evaluated the drus. 4 
It is 128 pages, in flexible cover, nm. 
costs $2.25. 

Additional information may be ob- 


tained from Springer Publishing Co.. ° 


Inc., 44 East 23rd St., New York 1U. 


Industrial Power Cost 
Guide Is Published 


NEW YORK — An engineering 
guide to lower power costs, “Electri- 
cal Efficiency in Industria] Plants,” 
has been published by F. W. Dodge 
Corp., New York. 

‘The book, written by Edwin S. 
Lincoln, veteran electrical consultant 
and author, deals with the problems 
of reducing electric power and light- 
ing costs in industrial plants and 
larger commercial buildings. 

A copy of the 235-page book on 
“Electrical Efficiency in Industrial 
Plants,” is available for $9.50 by 
writing to Willis R. Inman, Jr., 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18. 


FIRE DESTROYS MILL 
PRESTON, MINN.—Fire complete- 
ly destroyed the Bristol Center Mill 
& Feed Store owned by Lowell Sik- 
kink. 
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PLANT EXPANSION—Currently under construction is this new addition at 
the southern plant of Screw Conveyor Corp. at Winona, Miss. The addition 
comprises 45,000 sq. ft. indicated by the circled section in the birds-eye view 
above. It consists of a group of masonry buildings which will house enlarged 
structural fabricating departments. This is designed to permit greater flexi- 
bility in the manufacture of Kewanee hydraulic truck dumpers and increase, 
as well, the production of screw conveyors, troughing, “Hammond” and “Win- 
ma” elevator buckets, screw-lifts, Super-Flo conveyor and other fabricated 
products. The new addition will bring the total manufacturing area of the 
plant to about 145,000 sq. ft. 


PROOF OF PROFIT—REPEAT SALES 


FEED DEALERS OWNING DAFFINS 
BUY ONE OF EVERY FOUR SOLD! 


A typical fleet of Daffin Feed- 
mobiles. These are operated 


Feedmen operating Daffins are earning today’s top 
merchandising profits. They’ve learned to know a good 
thing—and when they expand operations, you can bet 
they buy “another Daffin!” 


This Daffin record of repeat sales is proof of owner 
profit. It explains why Daffin Fleet Owners operate one 
of every four Feedmobiles ever sold! 


They know they can attract new business faster 
because of the Daffin’s ability to deliver top-quality 
grinding, mixing, and liquid molasses blending, . . . 
the added advantages of swifter roughage processing 
and pneumatic bulk feed unloading. 


They make more profit from higher feed concentrate 
sales and ever-increasing feeder acceptance. 


by Edwin D. Smell, of Route 
3, Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 


NEW, EXCLUSIVE 


G TO As vou cy. 
FINANCING 
makes it easy 


to get started profitably 
The Daffin Way 


PLUS 


GET THE DAFFIN PLAN FOR YOUR PROFIT TODAY! 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Feedmobiles, Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alebamo-Birminghom-M 


Arkonses-North Little Rock Georgie-Perry idaho-Twin Falls Iilinois- Springfield Indione-Evonsville Indionapolis * lowe 


Cedor Rapids Kenses-North Konsos City flentucky-Shelbyville * Michigen-Detroit-Grond Rapids * Mixsesote-Rochester WNebrasko-Omoho + New York-Syrocuse- 


Tonowanda Worth Careline-Lourinburg 
$. Dakote-Sioux Falls « Knoxville-Memph 


Ohie-Cincinnati-Cleveland-Dayton-Toledo- Youngstown 
Texas-Dollas-Houston-Son Antonio * Virginie-Lynchburg Wisconsin Oconomowoc 


Pennsytvenie-Lancaster- Wexford Sevth Caroline-Lourinburg 
* Canede-Edmonton, Alto.-Toronto, Ont. 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


3251 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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First North Carolina Feed Conference 


Held for Veterinarians, Service Men 


By Special Correspondent 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The first North 
Carolina conference for veterinarians 
and field service men of the feed in- 
dustry was conducted recently on the 
campus of North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 

Approximately 125 field service 
men and 100 veterinarians discussed 
teamwork and some of their mutual 
problems. 

Presiding over the opening session 
were Dr. C. R. Swearington, presi- 
dent of the North Carolina State 
Veterinary Medicine Assn., Farmville, 
and A. G. Martin of Sanford, presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. These two asso- 
ciations sponsored the program con- 
ducted by the state college depart- 
ments of poultry and animal indus- 
try. 

Dr. R. L. Lovvorn, director of re- 
search for the State College School 
of Agriculture, opened the meeting 
with a discussion of teamwork in ag- 


riculture. He traced the history of the 
beginning of the land grant college 
and the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, both having their founding less 
than 100 years ago. 


Working Relations 

Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, Commercial 
Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind., 
continued the discussion with his 
talk, “Working Relations Between 
Practicing Veterinarians and Feed 
Manufacturers.” 

Commenting on the large areas of 
mutual interest, Dr. Klussendorf 
stated that both groups have the ani- 
mal owner as their only client and 
customer. 

“They both stay in business,” he 
continued, “by helping the animal 
owner maintain his livestock in a 
state of productive health, and they 
go out of business when the animals 
disappear.” 

Dr. Klussendorf said that there are 
comparatively few clashes between 


A unique consolidation of two famous feed pr 
Davis Feed Mixer and Davis Feed ‘tritae a TR 
FESSIONAL INSTRUMENT FOR ONLY $1225.0' 


SLASHES FEED COSTS TO THE BONE. 


P.T.0. OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. Banishes guesswork and u 


NEW! STATIONARY OR PORTABLE LOW-COST 
SELF-CONTAINED FEED PLANT 
units, 
PRO- 


DISCHARGES ON FLOOR OR INTO ELE- 
Batch wr on 


certainty in feeds and feeding. Granulates all materials without flouring, grains, uID 


the modern way. May also be had with Krimper-Kracker Grain Roller. 
NO FLOURING—MAKES FOR MORE NUTRITIOUS, MORE DIGESTIBLE FEEDS 


LASSE, ISH IN, 
supplements, concentrates, any fortifier. 


LARGE on DAVIS MFG. 0., INC. Dept. BONNER 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


MINERAL BLOCKS 


aan economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Also Contains 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


@ IRRADIATED YEAST 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


NEW FEED PHOSPHATE PLANT—This is an aerial view of the plant of 
the newly-formed Rocky Mountain Phosphates, Inc., in Butte, Mont., which 
will produce defluorinated phosphate. The plant has a scheduled capacity of 
60,000 tons per year. 


the two groups but that these clashes 
are widely and loudly publicized. 

He urged better relations by get- 
ting better acquainted—and doing 
this before a controversy arises. 

“Friendly relations,” he added, “al- 
ready exist between the American 
Veterinary Medical Assn., American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., and the 
American Association of Veterinary 
Nutritionists. They also exist at the 
state level in a growing number of 
states.” 

He concluded that, at the local 
level, friendly relations can only be 
developed through the efforts of in- 
dividuals—no organization can ac- 
complish this. Veterinarians and feed 
dealers should be able to work to- 
gether in rendering service to live- 
stock owners. 

Dr. Klussendorf also presented a 
paper, “Stress, Disease and Medicated 
Feed.” 

He began with the comment that 
medicated feed has become the topic 
of much discussion and deep concern. 

“Practically everyone admits that 
medicated feeds are here to stay,” he 
said, “so we must learn to under- 
stand them, and make plans to use 
them effectively.” 

“The first, and probably the great- 
est, stumbling block lies in finding a 
suitable place to draw a line between 
a feed additive and a therapeutic 
drug, or between a growth-promoting 
supplement and a medicated feed. The 
veterinarian and the feed manufac- 
turer are disposed to disagree on 
where this line should be drawn.” 

The Food & Drug Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare recognizes and 
approves 5 “Certifiable Antibiotics,” 
8 “New Drugs,” 32 “Not New Drugs,” 
and more than 100 “Food Chemicals,” 
he said. 


Dr. Klussendorf said, “Feed medi- 


PRODUCES EVERY MAJOR TYPE 
OF FEED IN DEMAND TODAY 


¢ Hard Pellets (with or without Liquids) 
¢ Wenger Blended Mash Feeds (1 or 2 Liquids) 
Hi-Molasses Pallets (Optional) 


The Wenger Multi-Duty Means Maximum Flexibility 
for the Medium Sized Mill to Produce Top Quality 
Feeds of Every Type, With Major Savings in Initial 
Equipment Costs, Electrical Components Costs, and 
Installation Costs. Wenger Engineered for Years 


of Heavy Duty Operation. 


nger Mixer Mfg. Co. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


PHONE 111 


cation came as a companion to for- 
mulated feed—a specia. ed feed for 
every purpose. Once the livestock 
owner has been educated to accept 
specialized feeds, why not one for 
disease prevention and for treat- 
ment? Such use in a poultry flock 
became ‘preventive feeding’ when 
used while only a few birds were 
recognizably sick. 

“Once adapted to this use, varia- 
tions and wider fields developed 
rapidly. And therein lies the prob- 
lem,” he said. 


Feed Additives 


The major topic for the conference 
covered the feed additive problem. 

Dr. W. E. Thomas, State College 
dairy husbandry section, reported on 
evidence for and against the use of 
feed additives in livestock and poul- 
try rations. 

“The known nutritional require- 
ments of animals,” said Dr. Thomas, 
“have not changed appreciably since 
1950. A multitude of new feed addi- 
tives, however, have been offered the 
feed industry during the past 10 
years. Like our missile programs, 
some of these additives hit the target, 
some miss, and some blow up in our 
face—they all make a big splash in 
the news reports.” 

Basically, he stated, the feed addi- 
tives may be for one or more of these 
purposes: (1) To serve as a source of 
a required nutrient, (2) to aid in feed 
conversion, increase rate of gain, 
increase appetite or increase digesti- 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


Grain and Jobbing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 
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33,000-HEAD-CAPACITY MONFORT LOT FEEDS 
 STILBOSOL RATIONS FULL TIME TO BOTH STEERS AND HEIFERS 


y 


More than 200,000 Stilbosol-fed cattle have been marketed from these giant lots in Greeley, Colorado, 
since the Monforts first started feeding the new gain-booster in the fall of 1955. About 70% of the cattle 
are steers and 30% heifers. They are fed Stilbosol rations every day up to 48 hours before marketing. 


; Giant feedlot cuts costs 10% on 
) steers, 5% on heifers with Stilbosol 


a “We feed a high-grade roughage-type ration and keep accurate feed 

) intake and gain records on every pen,” explains young Kenneth Monfort. 

“We've run numerous feed tests and have never had any negative results.” 
by Eugene S. Hahnel 


7 With yearling steers fed 170 days, the Monforts count 
on at least 2% Ibs. daily gain from ranch to stock- 
yards, including both shrinks. They feed yearling heifers 
about 130 days for a minimum 2.2 Ibs. daily gain. 


This photograph, taken from the top of the 500,000- 
bushel-capacity elevator, shows one of the two huge pit 
silos that provide a total capacity of 40,000 tons. “Stil- 
bosol is simple to use in our highly mechanized feeding 
operations,” says Kenneth Monfort. “We use Stilbosol 
for the same reason as everyone else... more high- 
quality beef at less cost. You don't need other reasons.” 


— 


Gity SALES TIPS FROM GRASS-ROOT SOURCES 


THE MONFORTS, GREELEY, COLORADO 


Kenneth Monfort (left) and father, Warren, 
report excellent results after using Stilbosol on s 
almost a quarter of a million cattle. They rely 
on supplements with Stilbosol to... 


1. Cut feed costs 10% on steers, 5% on heifers. 

2. Put on at least 2% Ibs. daily gain per steer, (diethylstilbestro!l premix, Lilly) 
2.2 Ibs. daily gain per heifer. 

3. Produce more high-quality beef at less cost. 


Stilbosol is Eli Lilly and Company's trademork for diethylstilbestro!l premix 
which is monvfoctured and sold under exclusive license granted by lowe State 
College Resvarch Foundation, inc., under its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) + Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitamin B\2 + Micro-Pen © (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 
ELI LILLY AND COMPANY + AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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for bigger profits 

Faster gains, better feed conversion and 

finish are the yardsticks your feeder-custo- 

mers will use to measure the worth of the 
feeds you sell them. This suggestion is worth money: Put 
the “Sea Power” ingredients to work for you by supple- 
menting your feeds with MANAMAR, rich in B,;, B-complex 
factors, trace minerals, the unidentified growth factors and 
fish proteins. Order your MANAMAR today! 


Our laboratories are here to serve you. Call on us for 
help with your feeding and mixing problems. 


F HILIP R. PARK, INC. 


ENGINEERS 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. Phone 
€ (ibe EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT BA 1-0337 
KC-252 


Nationwide Serutce from the Heart of America® 


Inc 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


ELEVATOR CLINIC INSTRUCTORS—These four men were among the 

instructors at the business clinic for elevator managers at Michigan State 

University (left to right): Judson Perkins, director of public relations, Gen- 
Phillips, 


eral Telephone Co., Muskegon, Mich.; Dr. Richard 


department of 


agricultural economics and rural sociology, Iowa State University; John 
Rawlings, director of management service, Illinois Farm Supply Co., and Dr. 
Carleton ©. Dennis, department of agricultural economics, Michigan State 


University. 


bility, or (3) to improve the general 
health of the animal. 

According to Dr. Thomas, one 
should consider the purpose for which 
an additive is to be fed and the pur- 
pose for which the animal will be 
used before trying it in feeds. He 
said some of the factors to be con- 
sidered include: (1) Safety of human 
food, (2) adverse side effects on 
breeding animals, and (3) long range 
effects on adaptation to disease re- 
sistance and immunity. 

Dr. Thomas presented his own re- 
port on additives for dairy cattle 
feeds as well as Dr. J. W. Kelly's 
paper on drug additives for poultry 
rations and Dr. A. J. Clawson’s sum- 
mary of feed additives for swine. 

Dr. Thomas reported that Aureo- 
mycin and Terramycin stimulate the 
growth of calves 10-30% during the 
first 16 weeks of age. It appears that 
in addition to the growth response, 
there is less scours, greater feed con- 
sumption, more efficient gains and 
lower mortality. 

Indications, he reported, are that 
15-20 mg. of Aureomycin per 100 Ib. 
of body weight daily gives a good 
response. 

There is very little reason to feed 
antibiotics to dairy calves after they 
are 12-16 weeks old, he added. 

Dr. Thomas stated, “Research on 
feeding antibiotics to healthy lactat- 
ing cows appears to show no effect on 
milk production or general health. 
Stilbestrol feeding of dairy animals 
is not recommended because of the 
possible adverse side effects on repro- 
duction. 


“Research results have shown no 


advantage in feeding ethanol to dairy 
heifers over an isocaloric amount of 
starch, and bacteria or bacteria 
stimulants are not too promising as 
additives,” he said. He also reported 
that trace mineral feeding is “ex- 
tremely controversial.” 

He said, “It is questionable if cat- 
tle should be forced to eat additional 
trace elements mixed with the min- 
erals consumed in large quantities. A 
possible solution is to offer plain cal- 
cium, phosphorus, and common salt 
free choice and then make element 
treated minerals available in addi- 
tion.” 

Dr. Thomas stated that the tran- 
quilizer hydroxyzine has been fed to 
milking cows with no effect on milk 
production, fat production, body 
weight or feed consumption. 

Poultry Rations 

Dr. Kelly, department of poultry 
science, reported that extensive re- 
search has been conducted on poultry 
rations to ascertain the effects of 
antibiotics on growth, egg production 
and feed conversion. 

He concluded, “Since the degree 
of effectiveness of an antibiotic as a 
feed supplement appears conditioned 
upon many factors, such as level of 
drug, disease level, stresses and flock 
management, there is no assurance of 
positive results by simply including a 
drug or combination of drugs in dif- 
ferent types of poultry rations. Many, 
if not all, of our antibiotic manu- 
facturers have recognized this fact. 

“Programs have been developed by 
these manufacturers indicating the 
level of drug efficiency on production. 
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Phone Dickens 2-7270 
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These programs are available to 
those interested and may be obtained 
by writing the various manufacturers 
concerned.” 

Dr. Clawson, animal industry de- 
partment, reported on research data 
gathered from various experiment 
stations during the past 10 years. His 
report covered antibiotics, arsenicals, 
sulfa drugs, chemobiotics, synthetic 
hormones, enzymes and tranquilizers 
for swine. 

Dr. C. G. Durbin, FDA, Washing- 
ton, D.C., spoke on feed additive 
problems as they affect the livestock 
industry. 

Dr. Durbin stated that the farmer 
is no longer just a farmer; today, 
he is a food manufacturer. Original- 
ly, the farmer’s primary purpose was 
to produce just food for his family. 
Now he must provide food for the na- 
tion. 

Human Health 

Discussing the human health as- 
pects of agricultural chemicals in the 
production of livestock, Dr. Durbin 
said, “We are living in a chemical 
age and environment and certain cal- 
culated risks must be accepted in the 
use of chemicals, not only in food pro- 
duction but in medical practice as 
well.” 

The possible hazards of chemical 
use, he added, are subject to exten- 
sive scrutiny through toxicity testing, 
label warnings and directions for use, 
inspection procedures by the various 
governmental agencies and controls 
imposed by manufacturers. 

“The FDA,” Dr. Durbin reported, 
“requires long-term toxicity data 
for food and feed additives with some 
extending up to seven years. Also, 
FDA requires test data on three dif- 
ferent species of animals.” 

The farmer’s disregard of warning 
statements is a concern of FDA. 


Classes of Additives 

According to Dr. Durbin, feed addi- 
tives may be divided into three 
classes: 

(1) Drugs for prevention of disease 
or parasites. 

(2) Drugs for the treatment or 
control of disease outbreaks or para- 
sitic infections. 

(3) Drugs for stimulating rate of 
growth and for improving reproduc- 
tive efficiency. 

“The question we should ask our- 
selves is ‘Does the feed additive pro- 
vide beneficial effect without a harm- 
ful potential?’” 

Dr. Durbin said, “The feed addi- 
tives, provided by the pharmaceutical 
industry, have permitted the poultry 
industry to grow into the multi- 
billion dollar industry of today. This 
has materially contributed to the 
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availability of inexpensive animal 
protein in the diet of our country. 
The beneficial effect is thus obvious 
both for the poultry industry and the 
general health of the public.” 


Management 

Following the joint session of the 
veterinarians and the feedmen, the 
field service men spent a day and a 
half discussing livestock and poultry 
management, nutrition, disease con- 
trol and prevention of disease. 

Prof. M. E. Senger, dairy extension, 
explained the use of the electronic 
brain as an aid to dairymen in feed- 
ing and management. North Carolina 
State College serves the Southeast 
with its Dairy Records Processing 
Center and is one of 10 such centers 
in the nation, he said. 

“For 10¢ per cow per month, the 
dairyman gets additional information 
for feeding and managing his herd,” 
he said. “He also learns whether he 
is under- or over-feeding his cows, 
how much feed to give the individual 
cow, when to dry off and breed cows, 


how much his feed costs per 100 Ib. 
milk produced and the amount of 
milk produced per man employed— 
all this in addition to the regular 
testing information.” 

According to Prof. Senger, the 
tester sends the testing information 
to the Dairy Records Processing Cen- 
ter, and within 10 days the complete 
report is in the dairyman’s hands. 

“In many instances,” Prof. Senger 
reported, “this scientific feed informa- 
tion helps farmers to feed more effi- 
ciently and reduce feed costs. It also 
enables the dairyman to manage his 
herd at peak performance.” 

The two-day field service men’s 
program ended following a question 
and answer period, “Stumping the 
Experts.” 


$7,000 Poultry Grant 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—The Uni- 
versity of Maryland poultry depart- 
ment has received $7,000 from Merck 
& Co., Inc., for research on two spe- 
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cies of pathogenic protozoa causing 
disease in birds, the university an- 
nounced. 

Under the direction of Dr. Mary 
Shorb, the project is a continuation 
of studies which have been in pro- 
gress since 1947. 

Funds from the new grant will be 
used to study nutrition of protozoa, 
single cell animals, from two species 
of birds, turkeys and pigeons. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Shorb, the basic study 
of bacterial and protozoan nutrition 
might be the key to the control of 
some diseases. “When the nutritional 
requirements of protozoa and bac- 
teria are known, it is then possible 
to inhibit their growth,” she ex- 
plained. 


in 


MILL CHANGES HANDS 
HORICON, WIS.—Cousin Hugo's 
Mill has been taken over by Otto 
(Tommy) Bleifuss. Mr. Bleifuss has 
been employed at the mill for the 
last 14 years. Hugo Henkel had op- 
erated the mill for 20 years. 


; CD (any other equipment you need) 
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Gevater Boot [) Hevator Head Mixer & Dresser 
& Pinion Vertical Batch Mix [7] Weigh Buggy 

Motesses Blonder Scourer Bulk Car Loader 
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FORSTER 


Before you buy, get complete information 
on FORSTER feed milling and grain han- 
dling equipment. The items shown here 
are only a few of the many products avail- 
able from FORSTER. For quality, depend- 
ability and low maintenance, specify 
FORSTER equipment. 


FORSTER DESIGNS & BUILDS 


COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


The right capacity and ingredient-handling help 
you produce the best feed at lowest cost. 
Forster engineering assures the most efficient 
design and construction for your particular needs. 
And, because Forster manufactures a complete 
line of feed milling equipment, you can expect 
to save money on a Forster “turnkey” job. 

Get the facts from Forster today. 


At your service—We fly our own planes 
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Alfalfa Improves Hog 
Carcasses, But Slows 


Gains in USDA Tests 


WASHINGTON — Carcass quality 
of hogs can be improved by feeding 
more alfalfa as well as by maintain- 
ing higher protein levels in finishing 


rations, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture scientists report. But, they 
also find that more time and feed 
are needed to produce a market hog 
when extra alfalfa is used. 

{Two series of experiments were 
conducted by the Agricultural Re- 
search Service at the Agricultural 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md. Re- 
searchers studied the effects of add- 
ing 16 or 28% dehydrated alfalfa meal 
to the rations of swine weighing 100, 


Digestive enzymes - 
not obtainable from any other source. 


Better Health, Growth and Production - 


write... 


Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


B Vitamins including Bis - Unidentified Health and Growth factors - Values 
For All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, Turkeys 


Greater feed efficiency - 
Yeast Culture values proven by state tests 
DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 


netural source of 


Lower Feed cost 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


4% LINSEED MEAL 


424 Fleer Exchange Bids. 


125 and 150 lb., and the effects of 
reducing protein levels during finish- 
ing in feedlots. 

USDA researchers report that car- 
cass backfat, bacon thickness and the 
percentage of total fat were signifi- 
cantly reduced by feeding extra al- 
falfa to hogs of all weights tested. 

Progressive decreases in rate of 
gain and feed use efficiency took 
place at all weights, however, where 
the alfalfa content of the diet was in- 
creased from 4 to 16 or 28%. Rate 
of gain dropped from 1.65 Ib. per day 
with 4% alfalfa to 1.55 and 1.40 Ib. 
per day as the alfalfa content in- 
creased. At the same time, in hogs of 
100 and 125 Ib. live weight, it took 
more feed (4.12 Ib. compared with 
4.22 and 4.59 Ib.) to produce a pound 
of gain as the alfalfa content rose. 
Adding extra alfalfa in the diet of 
the 150 Ib, hogs improved carcass 
grade and increased carcass length 
but produced only slight effects on 
rate of gain and feed efficiency. 

Protein level, in the other experi- 
ment, caused no changes in rate of 
gain or feed efficiency, according to 
the researchers. The higher protein 
level did reduce the percentage of 
carcass fat and increased the per- 
centage of preferred cuts of meat. In 
this test, the protein level of one lot 
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Steady sales... 


good profits... 
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. Satisfied customers. You get all of these with 
PILOT BRAND, largest selling eggshel! material 
in the world. And to keep this profitable busi- 


for you... 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


ness coming your way, PILOT BRAND is contin- 
uously advertised in leading farm and poultry 
journals and on 70 prominent radio stations. 


Yes, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a good deal 
all of the time. It pays in a big way 
to stock, display and promote the ‘‘bag with 
the big blue Pilot Wheel.” 


of pigs was reduced from 18 to 15% 
when the pigs reached 125 Ib., and 
another group of hogs had the pro- 
tein level of their diet reduced from 
14 to 11%. 

Half the pigs in the protein study 
were fed chlortetracycline. This gave 
significant effects—reduction of back- 
fat from 1.77 to 1.65 in.—only on pigs 
receiving the antibiotic during the 
first half of the experiment. 


Tested-Steer Feeding 


Trials Set in lowa 


AMES, IOWA—Several Iowa cat- 
tle feeders plan to feed steers from 
production-tested western herds 
starting next fall in supervised ex- 
perimental and demonstrational feed- 
ing trials on-the-farm, Robert C. de 
Baca, extension animal husbandman, 
said at Iowa State University. 

Arrangements were made at a 
meeting of Iowa cattle feeders and 
cooperative extension service men 
with Colorado cattle producers and 
extension men at Denver last month. 
Individual contracts for purchase of 
the steers are to be arranged next 
summer for fall delivery, Mr. deBaca 
said. Colorado producers of tested 
stock will furnish Iowa buyers and 
researchers with the performance 
records of sires and dams and pre- 
weaning performance of the feeder 
calves they sell for the feeding-trial 
project. 

This is believed to be the first such 
arrangement undertaken in the U.S., 
and it will be handled as a pilot 
study of the value of feeders from 
production-tested herds. Iowa State 
University researchers will analyze 
the records of the feeders after the 
cattle are marketed. The records will 
include daily rates of gain and com- 
plete carcass information. 


Texo Feed Mills Credit 
Manager Is Named 


FORT WORTH—Ken Akins, 29, of 
Hurst, Texas, recently has 
been named 
credit manager of 
' Texo Feed Mills, 
Fort Worth. 
Mr. Akins at- 
tended Baylor 
University until 
~ 1949. He has 
= worked for Em- 
ployers Casualty 
Insurance Co. and 
U.S. Rubber Co., 
and is known in 
Ken Akins southwest feed 
and milling circles. He is married 
and has two children. 


Industrial Equipment 


Leasing Plan Available 


SAN FRANCISCO — A national 
plan which permits customers to 
lease John Deere industrial tractors 
and equipment has been announced 
jointly by Boothe Leasing Corp., San 
Francisco, and Deere & Co., Moline, 
Ti. 

The plan will operate through 
the John Deere dealer organization 
and will be limited to the company’s 
industrial and commercial customers, 
including granaries and milling firms, 
dehydrating plants, shippers and 
builders. 
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Attention, Purchasing Agents 
Are you using brand procaine 
penicillin specifically designed for 
feed use? not, place your next order 
for Merck brand 
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(Carrier) lar surfaces provide for greater holding capacity of miieroingredients prevent 
segregation in premix and finished feeds 
CAKING ELIMINATED — Reworking of materialayoided 
POTENCY STANDARDIZED — Uniform material strength m all shipments.. . No need to ad- 
gust batch to batch formulation 
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your PLUS ror PROFIT — 


Dehydrated Alfalfa wi!l boost the value of your feeds with 
high quality protein, all important vitamins and minerals 
... PLUS ... Xanthopylis for better pig:rentation and 
Unidentified factor(s) for growth promotion. 
MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION TO SERVE YOU 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 
| 430 BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY, MO. Bhe=o® 
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NEW 


Standard Units, 
Extensions and 
Bolt-On Accessories 


BAZOOKA—Famous since 1903 for rugged, more efficient grain 
augers—now gives you the simple, easy, economical way to plan 
and construct any grain and feed conveying system for farm, 
dairy barn, feedlot, storage, feed mill or elevator. 


Standard 4”, 6", 8” and 10” BAZOOKA horizontal, inclined and 
vertical screw conveyor units and distributing augers, with a wide 
choice of easily connected extensions and flanged, bolt-on outlets, 
inlets, gates, valves, elbows and other accessories, give you the 
complete flexibility of custom-made systems at a fraction of the 
cost. BAZOOKA systems are more efficient, cost less to maintain 
and are more easily expandable or interchangeable than any 
other similar method of grain and feed conveying. The new chain 
reduction drive on 8” and 10" BAZOOKA distributing augers per- 
mits the use of longer units with greater efficiency and less power. 


New BAZOOKA 
6”, 8” and 10” Carrier Units 


from 27° to 62’ in length, are the most 
efficient and smoothest operating of 
their kind. Mounted on sturdy carriers, 
they can be used at high or low eleva- 
tion and can be extended when greater 
length is desired. The 6” and 8” units 
feature an enclosed chain head drive. 
The heavy duty 10” BAZOOKA is de- 
signed for use where high capacity is 
required, up to 4,000 bu. per hour. All 
BAZOOKA Carrier Models are available 
with gas engine, electric motor or P-T-O 
Drive. 

ALSO Full 4” Super Scooper, 11’ length, 
only $25.50 at your BAZOOKA dealer. 


SEE YOUR BAZOOKA DEALER or WRITE for NEW FREE illustrated BAZOOKA 
Booklet showing how others ore using BAZOOKAS for grain and feed conveying 
—and how you, too, can save money and labor with BAZOOKA standard 
Elevators and Conveyors. 


/WYATT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
SINCE 1903 § 42 N.Sth St, Salina, Kansas 


Commercial Broiler Production and Gross Income in 22 States, 


1958-59* 
19 ! — 
State Number Pounds Price Gross Number Pounds Price Gross 
and total produced produced per ib. income$ produced produced per ib. 

—thousands——_—- cents thou. dol. ——thousand cents thou. dol. 

Maine .....-seee« 56,475 4, 19.4 41,633 57,604 218,895 17.4 38,088 
Connecticut ...... 30,356 103,210 19.8 20,436 26,410 87,153 17.4 15,165 
Pennsylvania .....- 42,349 148,222 20.4 30,237 38,543 138,755 19.3 26,780 
44,912 152,701 18.8 8,708 39,523 134,378 16.0 500 
8,419 26,94) 18.3 4,930 7,064 22,605 15.9 3,594 
Missouri 33,900 105,090 17.8 18,706 37,465 119,888 15.0 17,983 
Delaware ... 94,250 329,875 19.0 62,676 84,825 296,888 17.6 50,471 
Maryland 86,209 293,111 19.0 55,69! 2,244 322,854 17.0 54,885 
Virginia 63,495 196,834 18.3 36,021 53,971 167,310 = 16.1 26,937 
West Virginia 27,252 89,932 18.8 16,907 27,797 91,730 816.9 15,502 
North Carolina 134,600 444,180 17.46 78,176 137,400 453,420 15.2 68,920 
South Carolina 17,56! 57,951 18.0 10,431 17,100 56,430 15.5 8,747 
Georgia .....-..+- 292,119 934,781 17.6 164,521 303,03! 1,000,002 15.3 153,000 
11,319 35,089 18.3 6,421 10,413 33,322 16.! 5,365 
Alabama ........- 131,640 421,248 17.6 74,140 154,221 506,929 15.1 76,848 
Mississippi ....... 85,424 264,814 17.7 46,872 107,469 333,154 15.2 50,639 
Arkansas ......+..+ 133,331 399,993 «174 70,399 163,997 508,39! 15.0 76,259 
Louisiana .....+..+ 20,479 63,485 18.0 11,427 21,437 66,598 15.5 10,633 
114,855 344,565 18.5 63,745 109,058 338,080 15.5 52,402 
Washington ...... 14,939 50,793 20.7 10,514 15,985 52,750 184 9,812 
8,340 26,688 19.4 §,231 10,946 36,122 178 6,430 
California ........ 47,839 157,669 21.0 33,152 49,753 169,160 18.9 31,971 
Fatal 1,500,063 4,861,977 18.3 890,974 1,566,256 5,158,814 15.9 821,931 


*States having weekly chick placement reports. ¢Preliminary. gincludes consumption in house- 
holds of producers which is less than 1% of total production. 


USDA Reports 4% More Broilers in ’59 
Than Year Before in Important States 


WASHINGTON —A 4% increase 
from the aumber of commercial 
broilers produced in 1958 was the pre- 
liminary estimate by the US. De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1959 for 
the 22 important producing states 
covered by its weekly chick place- 
ment reports. The number produced 
—1,566,256,000 birds—is the largest 
of record for these states. 

The 22 states involved in the re- 
port produced 90% of the nation’s 
broilers in 1958. Assuming the same 
proportion in 1959, the nation’s over- 
all total for the year would be about 
1,740,284,450 birds. 

Mainly because of the exception- 
ally large production, the average 
price received was 2.4¢ per pound less 
than the average price in 1958. The 
average price received for the 1959 
production was 15.9¢ per pound. 

The gross income reflected the 


lower price received for birds in 1959, 
dropping 8% from the gross income 
of 1958. Gross income in the 22 states 
was down almost $70 million, falling 
from $890,974,000 in 1958 to $821,- 
931,000 in 1959. 

The average weight per bird pro- 
duced was up slightly from 1958, 3.3 
lb. compared with 3.2 in 1958. 

Increases in other states, partic- 
ularly Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Arkansas, offset the nine states 
that produced fewer broilers than in 
1958 and resulted in an over-all in- 
crease of about 66 million birds for 
the 22 states. 

Georgia, the leading state, pro- 
duced 303,031,000 birds in 1959, fol- 
lowed by Arkansas with 163,997,000, 
Alabama with 154,221, North Caro- 
lina with 137,400,000, Texas with 109,- 
ee. and Mississippi with 107,469,- 


ADM Transfers Sales 


Officer to Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—Loren D. Comp- 
ton, manager of millfeed and by- 
product flour sales for Commander 
Larabee milling division of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., has been trans- 
ferred from Kansas City, Mo., to 
ADM'’s general offices in Minneapo- 
lis. 

His duties in Minneapolis will be 
broadened to include direction of 
ADM flour sales for export and to 
government agencies and other in- 
stitutions as well as millfeed and by- 
product flour sales. 

Mr. Compton, a graduate of Kan- 
sas State University with a bachelor’s 
degree in milling administration, 
joined ADM in 1950 as assistant su- 
perintendent of the bulk storage 
plant at Commander Larabee’s North 
Kansas City mill. Following army 
service, he returned there in 1952 
and in 1953 was transferred to the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, mill as ware- 
house and loading superintendent. 

In 1954, Mr. Compton entered 
Commander Larabee’s sales depart- 
ment and became southwestern feed 
sales manager the next year. He was 
named millfeed sales manager in 1957 
and manager of the by-products de- 
partment in 1958. 


COMPTROLLER NAMED 


DECATUR, ILL.—Election of 
Charles V. Glynn as comptroller of 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. was 
announced by Donald E. Nordlund, 
vice president. Mr. Glynn has been 
administrative assistant to Mr. Nord- 
lund, and was previously secretary- 
treasurer of the firm’s U B S Chemi- 
cal Co. division, Cambridge, Mass. He 
succeeds L. B. Huffer, who recently 


Assumes Service Duties 
For Peavey Feed Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS — Victor Jorges, 
associated with Peavey Feed Mills 
since 1957, will assume additional 
responsibilities in , aa 
research and serv- 
ice work with the 
resignation of | 
Homer Munson, 
farm service direc- 
tor. 

F. T. Heffelfin- 
ger, II, general 
manager, said. 
Mr. Jorges’ princi- 
pal duties will be 
counseling with 
feeders and deal- 
ers on livestock management and 
disease control and working with 
dealer and feeder education pro- 
grams. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota with a major in 
livestock husbandry. 


Victor Jorges 


director in 1955. 
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divisions of central soya: 


MASTER MIX FEEDS 
SOYA PROCESSING 
SOYA CHEMURGY 
GRAIN MERCHANDISING 
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IMAGINATION* 


*A MARK OF CENTRAL SOYA 
A little girl in her grown-up finery can play at being almost anyone 


. ». a mother, a movie star or even a queen. 
With free-flowing IMAGINATION . . . tempered by experienced 


accomplishment . . . the people of Central Soya have discovered new 


processes and developed new products and their uses for industry 


and agriculture. 
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SOYA 
IMPANY man CENTRAL SOYA COMPANY, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FORT WAYNE. INDIANA 
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Livestock Production 
Pattern Changes 


Trend Toward Fewer, Larger, Specialized 
Feedlots in Midwest Shown in Analysis. 


By James S. Holderness 
Doane Agricultural Digest 


What about beef cattle and beef 
feeding? Now we have the spwtlight 
trained on the subject that has a 
growing number of midwesterners 
concerned, although they have just 
tucked two reasonably good feeding 
seasons under their belts. Farm feed- 
lots in the Midwest lack the glamour 
anc the profits shown by feedlots in 
the West and Southwest. This is not 
to say profits per head handled aren't 
as good or better. The area that once 
stood alone as dominant in cattle 
feediag now has challengers arising 
on all sides. 

A good many leading Corn Belt 
feeders recognize that unless some 
rather extensive changes are made 
during the 1960's, the Midwest will 
lose more prestige as a feeding area. 
I think you can be confident that the 
required changes will be made. In 
the process, you can expect that three 
out of every four feeders now finish- 
ing out a bunch of cattle each year 
will be out of the feeding picture in- 
side the next 10 years. These men 
will be replaced by a new kind of 
feeder. 

I will cover some of the changes 
that are seen for midwestern beef 
cattle finishing sections over the next 
decade; but before this, how did we 
get where we are today? 


CARLOT FEEDING SPAWNED 
IN THE MIDWEST — Along about 
the early 1900’s some new twists de- 
veloped in beef fattening which were 
unlike anything known anywhere in 
the world previous to this time. All 
of this took place right here in the 
Corn Belt. Cattle were moved sever- 
al hundred miles off western grass 
ranges. They changed hands and 
were fattened in a_ section where 
grain was in surplus. The cattle were 
eventually sold on a large central 
market. This was the beginning of 
the “carlot” cattle feeding system 
that has dominated the Corn Belt 
for half a century. 

Chicago is one reason why the sys- 


tem worked. By the early 1900’s the 
city had a heavy concentration of 
people with incomes large enough to 
permit a dependable demand for high 
grade fed beef. This and other rea- 
sons made Chicago the nation’s major 
market, taking better than three mil- 
lion head of cattle annually. 

In 1910, seven Corn Belt states 
were estimated to have had a third 
of the country’s beef cattle, and con- 
sidering the “immense” number of 
cattle shipped in for fattening, a 
writer of those times estimated that 
not less than one half of the beef 
cattle industry was centered in this 
section. 

Through the next 20 years the 
Corn Belt continued to gain domi- 
nance as the major feeding section. 
In the early 1930’s it is estimated 
that 83% of the cattle on feed dur- 
ing the winter were carried in the 
north central states. This era seems 
to have marked the zenith of the 
Corn Belt’s feeding supremacy. 


CHANGES THAT BROUGHT ON 
COMMERCIAL FEEDING — During 
the 1930’s the drift of population 
westward was accelerated, creating 
a dependable market for fed beef in 
new areas. Irrigation made high qual- 
ity roughage available to arid sec- 
tions. Improved roads and trucks 
made it simpler and less costly to 
move feeds into feeding sections lo- 
cated outside growing southwestern 
and west coast cities. By-product 
feeds—beet pulp, cottonseed, mill run 
and others—became available and 
feeding was begun. In many instances 
all the feed used was purchased and 
continuous feeding of large numbers 
was essential. 

Marketing outside the Corn Belt 
took a somewhat different tack be- 
cause the larger packers didn’t have 
plants in the new feeding sections. 
In most cases, small independent 
packers set up shop and often bought 
directly from the feedlots rather 
than working through a_ terminal 


Number of Cattle and Calves on Feed, by States, 1930 to Date 


b % 


Numb % U.S. 
State Averag Change total 
and region 1930-34 1940-44 1950-54 1957 1958 1959 1930-34 1959 
thousand % % 
Pennsylvania 53 74 89 90 78 77 45 1.2 
Ohio 93 128 157 189 176 190 104 2.9 
— ere 87 173 205 305 287 255 193 3.9 
324 497 $32 690 649 643 98 9.9 
Michigan ...... b6 91 100 116 110 125 89 19 
Wisconsin ...... 47 72 96 113 5 13 140 1.7 
E. N. Central ........ 617 96! 1,070 1,413 1,415 1,403 127 21. 
212 290 306 371 367 400 89 6.2 
lowa once, Oe 921 1,064 1,259 1,284 1,374 127 21.2 
237 287 23! 28! 292 292 23 4s 
North Dakota .......... 30 60 66 103 bi) 114 280 1.8 
South Dakota 1s 123 196 235 266 290 152 45 
Nebraska 402 308 546 560 543 637 58 98 
273 242 251 153 180 234 3.6 
1,874 2,231 2,660 2,962 3,030 3,34! 78 51.5 
A ee 2,491 3,192 3,730 4,375 4,367 4,667 87 71.9 
cc 36 58 62 64 4! 50 39 
eee 87 164 172 154 122 178 104 2.7 
21 30 36 68 66 65 210 1.0 
ses 26 47 92 121 14 149 473 2.3 
Wyortning 16 16 25 3! 37 45 18! J 
Colorado ......... se 105 150 255 246 25! 293 179 45 
New Mexico ........... 9 2! 22 37 33 52 478 & 
37 58 93 222 199 210 468 3.2 
20 37 48 55 60 73 265 
17 23 22 27 28 5 
Washington ........606. 7 23 27 47 48 60 757 3’ 
Ee 8 26 29 34 34 35 338 5 
150 30! 496 398 504 688 7.8 
Western 453 803 1,184 1,602 1,422 1,745 285 26.9 
Ge. 2,997 4,069 5,003 6,067 5,867 6,489 116 100.0 


market. Some of the largest feeders 
set up their own slaughter plants. 
Following World War II, Safeway 
and other big supers became the 
price-setters in western meats as 
their buyers became the major out- 
let for the independent packers. This 
trend has spread into other sections 
until today we find that the larger 
supers are buying 80% of the meat 
that moves into the nation’s retail 


trade. 
Specialization 

In general, the smaller packing 
plants have been able to operate more 
efficiently than the larger, even 
though they may not be able to make 
as good use of their by-products. Of- 
ten they will specialize in killing a 
certain class of beef—heifers, 600- 
lb. calves, etc. They are well able to 
supply meats to the specifications of 
supermarket buyers. They carry 
small inventories and turn these over 
quickly—making better use of their 
facilities than the larger packers. 
The large terminal markets and the 
large packers tended to lose impor- 
tance. 

Chicago, once a major slaughter- 
ing center, is today without a single 
major meat packer killing beef. There 
are, of course, independents in the 
area. Slaughter has shifted more and 
more to smaller houses killing closer 
to the centers of production. This 
has changed the pattern of meat 
movement that was established when 
“carlot feeding” was in its heyday. 

Eating Habits 

Another important change in the 
past 20 years has been the eating 
habits of people. They want less fat. 
The improved breeding now found in 
range cattle has made it possible to 
produce a desirable fed beef carcass 
after a shorter feeding period than 
in the past. Less fat cover is re- 
quired to produce tender cuts of beef. 
As a result, the long fed cattle typi- 
cally produced in the Midwest are 
somewhat less in demand and enjoy 
a much smaller price premium now. 
There is talk among federal meat 
graders that Prime as a grade may 
eventually go by the board. 


“New Class of Cattle, Feeders” 

Combined, these factors have tend- 
ed to take the edge off the demand 
for the proverbial “steer fed a crib 
of corn” and created a climate favor- 
able for a new class of slaughter cat- 
tle and a new class of cattle feeders 
—who have a continuous flow, and a 
standardized feeding operation that 
turns out a Good to Choice carcass. 

The changes we have been talking 
about so far have reduced Corn Belt 
feeding dominance. (This is reflected 
in the figures shown in the accom- 
panying table.) In the early 1930's, 
83% of the cattle on feed Jan. 1 were 
in the north central states. Although 
actual numbers of cattle on feed for 
these sections were well above 1930 
levels, early this year there was an 
11% reduction in the proportion of 
the nation’s cattle these states were 
feeding. They were feeding 72% of 
the nation’s total cattle on feed. 
There has been a much faster in- 
crease in cattle feeding outside the 
Corn Belt. 

Growth in West 

Nearly four times as many cattle 
were on feed in the West early in 
1959 as in the early 30's. California 
and Washington show the greatest 


| growth on the west coast. Arizona, 


New Mexico and Idaho also show 
rapid gains. Feeding has increased in 
Texas and the Southeast, too. 

The far greater share of the cat- 
tle fed in the western areas is fin- 
ished in highly specialized, mechan- 
ized, continuous feeding lots. These 
feeders must operate this way, han- 
dling large numbers of cattle, to stay 
in business. Many of these operators 
have no farming operations to sup- 
plement their incomes. Feeding is 
their specialty and their livelihood. 
For others, feeding is a market for 
their grain and the by-products of 
their cash crops. But great quanti- 
ties of other feed must also be pur- 
chased. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In this ar- 
ticle, James S. Holderness, western 
editor, Doane Agricultural Digest, 
St. Louis, covers some of the 
changes seen for midwestern beef 
cattle finishing over the next decade 
and reports on conditions which led 
to these developments. The article 
was adapted from a talk Mr. Holder- 
ness gave at the Livestock Confer- 
ence of the Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in Des Moines. The author 
discusses developments which are of 
significance to feed men not only in 
the Corn Belt but in other areas as 
well. 


A LOOK AT THE TWO SYSTEMS 
—What we end up with are two 
basic feeding systems—one the small- 
er farm feedlot with 50 to 150 to 400 
head, the other, a larger commercial 
type operation handling 1,000 head 
and up at a time. There are few in- 
betweeners. One is basically a means 
of marketing farm-grown grains and 
roughages, the other is usually op- 
erating on a purchased feed basis. 

The larger operations will handle 
1,000-3,000 head at a time or 2,500- 
7,500 cattle per year since the turn- 
over is about 2.5 times per year. A 
few lots range up to 10,000-35,000 
head capacity, but most of these are 
on a custom feeding basis. 

Very often their labor efficiency 
approaches one man per 1,000 head 
handled per year. Typically, the 5,000 
head per year operation will have 
two men feeding, two men handling 
roughage, grinding hay or hauling 
silage and one man will be in charge 
of the feed mill. Examples of this 
size setup can be found in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California; Mari- 
copa County, Arizona; the Greeley 
area of Colorado; around Lubbock, 
Texas; in the Nampa-Caldwell sec- 
tion of Idaho, and around Garden 
City, Kansas. Spots around Omaha 
and Sioux City are moving towards 
this rapidly. 

Smaller Feeder 

At the other end we have the small- 
er feeder with 50-150 head and some- 
times up to 300-400 head who feeds 
on a seasonal basis, maybe handling 
two batches of cattle per year, short- 
feds and long-feds, but who runs 
mostly on the grain and roughage he 
raises. 

The larger feeding operation has 
the advantage of mass feeding, new- 
er types of feeds and feeding equip- 
ment, a smaller labor force per head 
fed and definite advantages in sell- 
ing. He, the large feeder, cannot af- 
ford mistakes. The majority of his 
sales are made at home with the buy- 
er coming out to the lot in person, or, 
in the case of the Southwest, send- 
ing bids out daily by mail for delivery 
at a future date. 

By handling a large number of cat- 
tle the commercial feeder can make 
a significant income on a small mar- 
gin per head. Even with a return 
above costs (including depreciation, 
death loss and all) of only $5 the 
1,000-head capacity setup would show 
earnings of $12,500 for the year. This 
is a substantial amount and the en- 
terprise is independent or on its own. 
It’s on a business basis. 


Saving Feature 

The smaller feeder usually has the 
advantage of selling his crops 
through his cattle—and this is the 
saving feature for the system. The 
smaller feeder can still make mis- 
takes and stay in business. Finally, he 
has an outlet for labor during a peri- 
od when field work is out of the ques- 
tion. And mechanization is bringing 
some of the advantages of the com- 
mercial feeder to the farm feeder. 

Even with profits of $20 per head 
the total earnings on the smaller lot 
are small. With a 100-head turn of 
cattle at $20 earnings, there is only 
$2.000. It cannot be considered an in- 
dependent enterprise, but must be 
combined with crop enterprises to 
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HOSFEED 


A DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE FOR ANIMAL FEEDS 


GUARANTEE: 
PHOSPHORUS, MIN. 18.00% 
CALCIUM, MIN. 32.00% 
CALCIUM, MAX. 36.00% 
FLUORINE, MAX. 00.18% 


“MADE IN THE WEST FOR THE WEST” 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
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BILLION EGGS—Hen and egg, symbolic of the billion eggs which can be 
produced next season by Honegger layers hatched from foundation stock now 
in Europe, are displayed by Sam and Frank Honegger to 21 Belgian feed men 
who recently visited Honeggers’ feed and hatchery operations at Fairbury 
and Forrest, ILL. 


ing are best when cattle prices are 
following a rising price trend. When 
prices are steady or declining, re- 
turns are poorer. Actually, returns 
above feed, not including overhead, 
death loss and some other minor costs 


support the owner. It’s not a com- 
plete, independent business. 

The question might be asked, what 
kind of returns per head can usually 
be expected? 

Generally, returns from steer feed- 


BUY DIRECT FROM MILL SOURCE 
BALER TWINE 


MEXICAN * * * ENGLISH * * * DUTCH 


OUR PRICES CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FEHR BROS. MANUFACTURES INC. 


116 John Street TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-1003 New York 38, N.Y. 


were calculated as follows for the 
feeding seasons from 1949 to 1958: 


Year Return 
1949 $75 
1950 $83 
1951 $21 
1952 —$24 
1953 $39 
1954 $16 
1955 $11 
1956 $40 
1957 $72 
1958 $44 


In these 10 years, feeding returns 
averaged $38 per head. There was a 
period of good returns in feeding in 
the early 1950’s and again in the last 
two feeding seasons, but in the six 
years between, including the $24 loss 
in 1952, returns averaged out to $17. 
Handling up to 150 head, that’s 
$2,550 supplemental income, but not 
a business, or real incentive to en- 
large the feeding enterprise or 
enough cash to build a reserve to 
finance a commercial type feeding in- 
stallation. Of course, this is only a 
portion of the earnings of the farm. 
At levels of 1,000 head of cattle the 
$17,000 return would make the feed- 
lot an independent going concern— 
and this is during the period of small- 
er returns per head. 

Looking Ahead 

Now, to look ahead, cattle prices 
passed their peak last summer. They 
are now on the downtrend. Skipping 
over a lot of reasoning that could be 
included here, it suffices to say we 
face a period in feeding returns sim- 
ilar to that in the mid-50’s, barring 
some unseen national emergency. Re- 
turns per head above costs may ac- 
tually average lower, based on stiff- 
ened competition from the mass feed- 
ers. Lower margins can, of course, 
be expected to hasten the changes 
that are seen ahead for feeding sec- 
tions in the Corn Belt. 


Van Buren, Arkansas 


“We use our Brower Mixer to make our own 
brand of feeds to sell, for custom mixing, and we 
also mix feeds for our own livestock. We haven't 
spent a cent for repairs, and the mixer is very 
economical to operate. The Brower Mixer does a 
top-notch job and we can recommend it to 
anyone as an excellent investment.” 


BROWER 
Whiiluwind NIXER 


@ WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just 


stirring or tumbling them. 
@ THOROUGH mixes — best obtainable. 
@ FAST — produces perfect blends in 


about 10 minutes. 


@ ECONOMICAL — power cost only 3¢ 


to 5¢ a ton. 


@ FIVE SIZES — 700, 1200, 2000, 3000, 
and 4000 lbs. per batch capacities; 
above-floor and below-floor models. 
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@ Heavy welded steel construction — built 
for years of trouble-free service. 


Weite FOR FREE CATALOG 


402 N. 3rd, Quincy, Hl. 


CHANGES SEEN IN THE 60'S 
IN MIDWEST FEEDING—As a re- 
sult of the action of the trends that 
seem to be in force now in agricul- 
ture and meat processing and con- 
sumer demand, we at the Doane Ag- 
ricultural Service look for these 
changes, which really are already 
under way, to take place in Iowa 
feeding sections in the next 10 years 
—the period from 1960 to 1970. The 
automatic feeding systems in the 
larger lots are already moving in. 

For every eight men feeding cat- 
tle on a 50- to 150-head basis in 1959, 
two will be displaced from farming 
by the end of the 60’s. Two others 
will be farming but not feeding. They 
will likely have consolidated units 
and will be on a strictly cash crop 
basis or handling other livestock en- 
terprises besides cattle. Two of the 
eight feeders will likely still be 
plugging along on a 50- to 150-head 
basis. One other man of the eight 
will have doubled or tripled his feed- 
ing capacity to 150- to 450-head level 
and another will either follow suit 
or, with the aid of outside capital, 
will be on a full-time, continuous 
feeding basis, handling 1,000 head or 
more annually. 

What have we done to total output 
of fed beef for the Corn Belt? It’s 
up! Iowa and other states nearby 
will continue to increase the number 
of cattle being fed for slaughter and 
the Corn Belt will remain a number 
one feeding section. 

1960 
16 feeders @ 100 head 
Total: 1,600 head 
1970 
| feeder @ 1,000 head 
3 feeders @ 300 head 
4 feeders @ 100 head 
4 ex-feeders farming 
4 ex-feeders out of agriculture 
Total: 2,300 head 


Half as many farmers will be re- 
quired to do the feeding. Nearly half 
again as many more cattle will be 
finished out. To put it on another 
basis, where 16 feeders are selling 
1,600 head annually today, eight 
feeders will be marketing 2,300 head 
by late 1960. 

I want to be the first to tell you 
that these figures are wrong. You 
probably haven't believed me any- 
way. No one knows exactly how the 
feeding business in the future will 
be split amongst those now in the 
game, but the trend we've discussed 
is correct. Feeders must decide now 
where they wish to be 5 years or 10 
years hence—out of it entirely or 
on a bigger basis. 


Example in Colorado 

There is an area in Colorado that 
perhaps some of you know. It’s 
worth studying. This is the stretch 
of country north of Denver that fol- 
lows highways 85, 87 and 287 north 
to Brighton, Longmont, Greeley and 
Fort Collins. It’s an area that has 
seen the kind of transition in feeding 
that sections of Iowa can expect in 
the near future. There is an older 
irrigated section on the west side 
where good crops of beets, alfalfa, 
barley and corn are grown and farm 
feeding is the rule. On the east side 
along highway 85, following the 
south fork of the Platte River, is a 
new feeding section. 

It is my observation that few of 
the older farm cattle feeders have 
crossed over into the ranks of the 
commercial cattle feeders. Most are 
still prospering as farm feeders. 
Some have dropped out. The new 
generation of feeders has often come 
out of the ranks of men connected 
with some agricultural business who 
in some cases have not had a great 
deal of knowledge about feeding, 
but have been successful business 
operators and have been able to ar- 
range outside capital. 

The individual who takes the role 
of the large feeder in Iowa will be 
buying cattle and feed continuously 
and selling beef every month of the 
year. He must have business ability 
and he can make very few mistakes 
in management. 
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makes the difference! 


a special Grace Process, 
makes new 
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far superior... 


Y Truly free-flowing. 


Y Blends easily in any standard mixing 
equipment. 


Y Assures an even, uniform mix throughout. 
Y Improved conditioner prevents caking. 
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Teach Them and 
Sell Them 


It was late afternoon when Smiley 
Johnson, one of Joe's employees, 
dropped into his office. Smiley was 
a good-looking blond fellow who was 
mighty handy with a paint brush. 
When Joe needed a sign, which was 
quite often, Smiley was capable of 
turning out a professional job. He 
also was a good man at the mixers. 

“Joe,” said Smiley eagerly, “I 
think I've got a merchandising idea.” 

“Good!” said Joe. He was always 
happy when his employees came up 
with business ideas. It showed that 
their frame of mind was right, name- 
ly, thinking of ways to increase busi- 
ness and profits. It showed his profit 
incentive program had lasting effects. 

“My wife came home last night 
from the drug store with two bottles 
of vitamins. Cost her $6.95!” 

Joe looked a little puzzled. ‘Well, 
what's the point? Lots of people buy 
and use vitamins.” 

“Sure,” Smiley agreed, “but when 
I asked my wife why she bought 'em 

nobody's sick at our house—she 
told me she saw a sign in the drug 
store. The sign advised people to buy 
vitamins now and ward off winter 
colds.” 

Joe nodded. 
what?” 

Smiley grinned. “Why, Joe, the sign 
with its specific recommendations 
sold my wife. She bought.” 

Joe blinked. He still didn’t under- 
stand completely. 

“If the sign had just said vitamins 
or minerals my wife wouldn’t have 
bought. Joe, when we use the words 
vitamins and minerals in our ads 
and signs, we've gotta tie up the use 
of them with something specific that 
they do in our feeds!” 

Joe felt his heart beating faster. 
“Well, you've hit on a truth, Smiley. 
How can we improve what we are 
doing now?” 


“That makes sense. So 


Smiley Tells Idea 

Smiley sat down and crossed his 
legs. “Joe, I think a good window dis- 
play can both teach and sell. And the 
more teaching a sign does, the more 
it sells. Let’s put it to a good test 
right here in your organization.” 

Joe chuckled, brushed back his 
brown hair with a stroke of his right 
hand. “You know me. I’m willing to 
try any promising idea. Proceed.” 

“Let us try a window of our poultry 


feeds,” said Smiley. “We're in the 
winter egg laying season. Chicks 
won't be coming in yet for some 


weeks. Let's list the vitamins, miner- 
als, etc., in our egg mashes and use 
signs telling the use of each.” 

“You mean instead of just listing 
the elements, we give the specific 
use of each?” Joe asked. 

Smiley nodded. “Yep, that’s the 
teaching part of a window. If we 
teach right it'll enlarge our sales ap- 
peal.” 

By this time Joe was beginning to 
grasp the breadth of Smiley’s idea. 
“There won't be another dealer in 
the county using that sort of window 
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appeal,” he said, “and that ought to 
be worth something. We'd list the use 
of other nutrients, too, wouldn’t we-— 
protein, fat, etc.?” 

“Certainly,” Smiley replied. ““‘When 
a farmer gets through looking at such 


a window and reading the signs, he'll , 


know what each element in that bag 
of poultry mash will do for his lay- 
ing flocks. And he'll appreciate know- 


ing the functions of each element. 
It'll be a sales message that will 
leave an impression in a farmer's 
mind that won't be forgotten. You 
work out the copy, Joe, and I'll make 
the signs.” 

“I certainly will, Smiley, but won't 
windows like this take up a lot of 
cardboard?” Joe said. 

The employee shook his head. “No, 


we can brief up the information. In 
a window, I'd use only four or five 
bags of feed and leave lots of space 
for signs. With open-type windows 
like we've got, such displays can be 
seen very easily.” 

“How about the cardboard cost?” 
Joe asked. 


Cardboard Cost Low 

Smiley chuckled. “Don’t worry 
about that. You know me; I make 
signs nights for lots of other stores, 
Joe. They have lots of manufacturers’ 
signs. They throw them away when 
they are finished with them. The re- 
verse sides of these signs dre often 
white, and we can use them for our 
signs. I'll get some of that stuff for 
small signs. But we'll have to buy 
good cardboard for the bigger signs.” 

“That’s okay,” Joe said. “I want 
the windows to look attractive, and 
yet I don’t want the cost too high.” 

“T’ll watch that,” Smiley promised. 
“And, Joe, if this first window works 
out we can use the same type of list- 
ing idea in selling chicks, chick feed, 
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hog feed, dairy feed and other lines. 
When we get through, our customers 
are going to know a lot more about 
what's in their feed than they know 
now.” 

“I can see that,” Joe stated. 
“They'll know why certain vitamins, 
minerals and other elements are in 
special feeds. And that will help us 
to sell.” 

Smiley nodded. “I think, too, Joe, 
that you might photograph some of 
these windows and publish ads about 
them, That will get the message to 
others. And you can enlarge some of 
the photos and display them on the 
store walls. These photos will con- 
tinue to tell the vitamin and mineral 
story long after we take down the 
window displays.” 

“That’s right,” Joe agreed. “The 
more I think about your idea, the 
better I like it, Your wife must be 
like my wife. Whenever the doctor 
gives her a prescription, she always 
asks the druggist who fills it, ‘What 
does this drug do?’ She doesn’t al- 


ways get the answers as some drug- 
gists are close mouthed. But your 
wife and my wife illustrate some- 
thing important—the customer wants 
to know. And if we can tell him 
what’s in our feed and other products, 


let's tell him. I’m sure it'll make 


more sales for us.” 


VyLactos 
Reports Sales Record 


DES MOINES — VyLactos Labor- 
atories, Inc., Des Moines, surpassed 
all previous sales records for a one 
year period during 1959, according 
to Bill Rogerson, president. 

Production and sales of Scotch O 
Lass and Omalass, dehydrated mo- 
lasses products, were up 15% over 
1958 and higher than any other 12 
month period, Mr. Rogerson said. 

Distribution of the firm's products 
was expanded during 1959 to include 
Canada as well as 15 north central 
states. 


Wisconsin Committee 
Is Named to Develop 


Policy on Chemicals 


MADISON, WIS.—Wisconsin gov- 
ernor, Gaylord Nelson, announced that 


he has appointed a special committee | 


of scientists, representatives of the 
medical profession and agricultural 
experts “to develop a decisive and 
consistent public policy in respect to 
regulating the use of chemicals as 
feed supplements, food additives, pes- 
ticides, weedicides, growth regulators 
and for similar purposes.” 

The following is part of Gov. Nel- 
son's announcement: 

“I am highly pleased that Dr. Con- 
rad A. Elvehjem, president, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has agreed to serve 
as chairman of the committee to un- 
dertake this urgent and important 
mission. 

“Dr. Elvehjem is an internationally 
renowned scientist in his own right. 
He has assured me of the fullest co- 
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Sprout-Waldron offers feed millers the most 
complete line of air handling systems and 
components imaginable. These include: neg- 
ative and positive pressure systems, packaged 
combination systems, portable loading and 
unloading units, pneumatic truck unloading 
and self-loading systems, and complete pneu- 
matic bulk trucks. 


Pneumatic systems do the most econom- 
ical all-around job of conveying, loading and 
unloading all types of feeds and grains. Ma- 
terials can be routed anywhere you can run 
a pipe. Installation is fast and inexpensive, 
operation is clean and reliable, maintenance 
is small. More and more millers are turning 
to Sprout-Waldron for complete pneumatic 
systems or components because no other 
manufacturer of feed equipment can offer 
such a proven combination of experience and 
facilities. For a better understanding of 
what pneumatics can mean to you, write for 
the three bulletins shown below. With our 
reply will come the bulletin you request, plus 
a detailed list of available catalogs, case 
histories and technical articles which are all 
yours for the asking. 


Pnev-Vac 
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Pnev-Flo 
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Pnev-Pac 
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PRESIDENT GETS WATCH — J. M. 
Tankersley (left), Gainesville, Ga., 
incoming president of the Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn., presents a 
watch to Henry ©. Tilford, Jr., Shel- 
byville, Tenn., the outgoing president, 
at group’s annual meeting recently 
in Atlanta, Ga. 


operation of the University of Wis- 
consin in seeking responsible answers 
to the many important questions con- 
cerning the health and welfare of the 
public raised by the swiftly increas- 
ing economic importance of chemicals 
and drugs in agriculture and in the 
preparation and preservation of foods. 

“The public alarm generated re- 
cently over the danger of contamina- 
tion of cranberries by the chemical 
aminotriazole has focused attention 
upon this problem. It is sure to be- 
come increasingly acute. 

“Public policy in this general area 
has not been clear and consistent. 
This exposes the industries con- 
cerned to serious economic hazards. 
The extreme hardship suffered by the 
cranberry industry demonstrates the 
potential dangers that exist in this 
situation, even for firms and indi- 
viduals who may be completely in- 
nocent of any wrong-doing or negli- 
gence. 

“There is an urgent need to formu- 
late a public policy in this respect 
which is clear, consistent and deci- 
sive. In such a determination, full ac- 
count must be taken of the effects 
upon the public health and welfare, 
soil and water contamination and 
wild-life conservation, as well as the 
economic aspects. 

“In light of the uncertainty and 
confusion that now prevails, it is im- 
portant that we evaluate the tests, 
conclusions and procedures that were 
involved in the cranberry problem. 
We should identify the scope of the 
over-all problem created by these 
uses of chemicals. We should careful- 
ly analyze and weigh any danger, or 
potential danger, to human health 
and wild life. 

“The most reliable current infor- 
mation available on this entire prob- 
lem should be made available to our 
citizens, to officials of the state gov- 
ernment, and to our representatives 
in the Congress of the U.S.” 
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SAVE the PRICE of an 
EAR CORN CRUSHER! 


W-W HAMMERMILLS 


GRIND WITHOUT 
PRE-CRUSHING 


the Standard of QUALITY 
for Over 5O Years 

Why buy two machines when one will do the job? W-W Hammermills, with 
exclusive Star Cylinder, grind ear corn without pre-crushing and they handle 
all grinding assignments more efficiently, with less power than any other mill. 

They have heat-treated hammers, hard-surfaced with Tungston Carbide 
to always maintain a cutting edge. Quality construction — with cast iron 
frame assures you of a long, trouble-free service. 

You get more for your money —all the way through. Here are 
representative prices:* 


MODEL HORSEPOWER FEED OPENING PRICE* 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 18” $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24" $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
A convenient time-payment plan is available. Write for complete information. 
Dept. 311 
W-W GRINDER COR 4, KANSAS 


Vitamin A, CRD Prevention, Feed Labels 
Discussed at Rutgers Disease Institute 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. — Vita- 
min A research, chronic respiratory 
disease prevention, education for 
typhoid, vaccination and feed label- 
ing all were discussed by speakers at 
an institute in poultry diseases at 
Rutgers University. 

Dr. Robert L. Squibb, chairman of 
the department of poultry science at 
Rutgers and a nutritionist, described 
the results of an experiment with 
vitamin A at Rutgers. 

Dr. Squibb told how birds infected 
with Newcastle disease were given 
extra vitamin A in a normal diet. The 
death rate was 85% and chicks with 
disease symptoms at the end of 14 
days amounted to 90%. 

On the other hand, he said, birds 
on an unsupplemented normal diet 
considered to be representative of a 
commercial ration commonly fed in 
New Jersey showed 65% mortality 
with 70% disease symptoms. 

A third group of birds was report- 
ed to have fared best of all. These 
had been depleted to one-half nor- 
mal reserves of vitamin A and they 
showed a 35% mortality and 30% 
disease symptoms. 

Chicks in a fourth group had no 
vitamin A reserves and all of them 
died. 

Dr. Squibb’s summ «ry: 

“Our data would indicate that vita- 
min A reserves are of vital impor- 
tance and may affect the course of 
the Newcastle disease syndrome. 
Birds with low to completely deficient 
reserves may be expected to succumb 
to the disease. 

“On the other hand, if birds are fed 
normal diets, they may be expected 
to have normal reserves of vitamin A. 
These birds should not be supple- 
mented with vitamin A since the re- 
serves carry adequate quantities of 
this dietary essential to fulfill the 
vitamin A requirements of birds un- 
der disease stress.” 

Dr. Squibb said that he got his re- 
sults in a series of replicated experi- 
ments involving 200 chicks in each 
trial. 


CRD Prevention 

Prevention of chronic respiratory 
disease is “far better than cure,” 
stated Dr. R. F. Gentry, professor of 
veterinary science at Pennsylvania 
State University. He said under- 
privileged birds, kept away from food 
and water by the dominant ones, be- 
come weakened and can develop CRD, 
then spread it to the rest of the 
flock 


Dr. Gentry’s suggestions for pre- 
vention were these: 

“(1) Start with healthy chicks. Be 
sure of your source. 

“(2) Provide adequate housing, 
good ventilation, clean litter. ‘1T 
wouldn’t have built-up litter in my 
house, because it means built-up pop- 
ulation of bacteria.’ 

“(3) Control traffic through the 


FREE | 
on Columbio Quarry’s orig- 
inal Dust-Free, Easy-Mixing,, 


house. Use a foot bath with creosol 
disinfectant but not lye. 

“(4) Follow a proper vaccination 
program, using a mild vaccine as 
early as possible. This is the key to 
preventing CRD. 

“(5) Be critical of your manage- 
ment program. There’s always room 
for improvement. 

“(6) Medicate when needed but not 
just to be doing something.” 

The speaker said the common cold 
in humans is similar to CRD in poul- 
try. A virus causes the cold, then a 
bacterial infection brings on runny 
nose and other discomforts. Physi- 
cians often give antibiotics to stop 
this bacterial aftermath. 

“Poultrymen can do the same for 
their birds,” he said. “Give an anti- 
biotic at a high level, and, if you don’t 
get results in 48 hours, switch to an- 
other antibiotic,” he proposed. 


Education for Typhoid 

Dr. E. L. Brower, director of the 
division of animal industry, New Jer- 
sey Department of Agriculture, de- 
scribed fowl typhoid and efforts that 
are being made to control it. He said 
it is widespread, but attacks are 
sporadic. 

The quarantining policy previously 
in effect has been discontinued in 
favor of an educational program for 
service men, egg and feed dealers and 
litter disposal men. He said he feels 
that by giving talks and providing 
information on sanitation, his de- 
partment may, in the long run, at- 
tain the same goal as with the quar- 
antine policy. 

Immediate step after the disease is 
diagnosed on a farm is to try to send 
all birds off for immediate slaughter. 
Then, after the premises have been 
cleaned and disinfected, they are re- 
inspected. 

The cleanup job includes removal 
of all litter and refuse from the poul- 
try house and disposal in a place that 
other poultry can’t get to, then addi- 
tion of flowers of sulfur to all litter 
to reduce the pH. This chemical is 
used at the rate of % Ib. to 100 sq. ft. 
inside a house with chickens, and 1 
Ib. to 100 sq. ft. outside or on litter 
being removed. 

Only equipment that has been 
cleaned and disinfected may be used 
in cleaning a house. After the house 
has been thoroughly cleaned, a suit- 
able approved disinfectant should be 
applied, preferably by power spray. 

Vaccination 

Dr. John Grun, poultry disease spe- 
cialist at Rutgers, emphasized, in his 
review of Newcastle disease vaccina- 
tion, that poultrymen may get in 
trouble by haphazard use of vaccine. 
Some, he says, don’t know what kind 
of strain they use but just take it off 
the shelf. 

He urged “good vaccine, properly 
handled and used as recommended.” 


Feed Labeling 

Dr. Stacy B. Randle, state chemist 
at Rutgers, advised feed dealers in 
the audience to add only the drugs 
approved by the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration and to be sure that 
labels bear the correct directions. 
Some farmers, he noted, ask for the 
addition of other drugs, but he cau- 
tioned against doing this outside FDA 
limitations. 

Dr. Randle said he offered his ad- 
vice to the industry as a reminder to 
“keep its skirts clean and avoid the 
risk of running into mass hysteria.” 


Trademarks Registered 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Two original 
U.S. trademark registrations have 
been received by Central Soya Co. 

They are U.S. trademark registra- 
tion No. 688,879, dated Nov. 24, 1959, 
for “12% Cattle Sweets,” and US. 
trademark registration No. 689,593, 
dated Dec. 8, 1959, for “Hound- 
Pack.” 
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G. T. Dedrick 


Raymond Berruti 


Two Promoted by 
Heterochemical Corp. 


VALLEY STREAM, N.Y. — Ad- 
vancement of Raymond Berruti to 
head of the chemical laboratory at 
Heterochemical Corp. and appoint- 
ment of Gilman T. Dedrick as district 
sales manager have been announced 
by William Galler, president of the 
firm 


Mr. Galler stated that Mr. Ber- 
ruti “was instrumental in conduct- 
ing stability tests in the develop- 
ment of ‘New Process Hetrogen K’.” 

Currently, Mr. Berruti is engaged 
in developing methods of analysis 
for vitamin K at low levels as used 
in feeds. 

Prior to joining Heterochemical 
Corp., Mr. Berruti was in charge of 
the technical service section of the 
National Dairy Research Labora- 
tories at Oakdale, L.I. He is a gradu- 
ate of Fordham University. Mr. Ber- 
ruti is a member of the American 
Chemical Society and the Animal 
Nutrition Research Council. 

Mr. Dedrick will have responsibil- 
ity for sales-service and distributor 
liaison in his territory, Mr. Galler 
said. 

Mr. Dedrick is a graduate of the 
University of Vermont, majoring in 
He lives in Freeville, 


Purina Scholarship 
Program Announced 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—During the next 
school year, 54 seniors in colleges of 
agriculture located throughout North 
America and in the U.S. territorial 
possessions will again be completing 
their undergraduate work with the 
assistance of the Ralston Purina 
scholarship program. 

The $500 Purina scholarship is 
awarded to one incoming senior at 
each of the 50 U.S. land grant col- 
leges. It is also awarded in three Ca- 
nadian agricultural colleges and in 
one college in Puerto Rico. 

The student selected to receive the 
scholarship is recommended by a 
scholarship committee consisting of 
faculty members of the college. 

This will be the sixth year of the 
Purina scholarships. During the first 
five years, the program has assisted 
265 students to finish their senior 
year. 

Letters have been sent by the Ral- 
ston Purina Co. to all the eligible col- 
leges offering the 1960-61 scholar- 
ships, according to an announcement 
by J. D. Sykes, Purina vice president. 
The faculty committee chooses the 
recipient on the basis of his scholastic 
record, participation in campus af- 
fairs and eligibility for financial as- 
sistance. 


Florida Reports on 
Enzyme Research 
With Dairy Heifers 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. — Supple- 
mentary digestive enzymes did not 
stimulate growth in dairy heifers in 
tests conducted at the University of 
Florida, according to a report in the 
university’s “Research Report.” 

Dr. J. M. Wing and C. J. Wilcox, 
dairy science department, said 40 


healthy Holstein, Jersey and Guern- 


sey heifers were selected in the Flor- 
ida Experiment Station herd and di- 
vided into two comparable groups 
during an experimental period of 
three months. 

Six dallisgrass pasture plots 
equipped with shelters, water cups 
and concrete feeding areas were 
used. 

The basal ration consisted of the 
following ingredients in parts by 
weight: corn, 300; cottonseed meal 
(41% protein), 400; citrus pulp, 300; 
dried brewers grains, 100, and wheat 
bran, 100. Sait, steamed bone meal 
and calcium carbonate were included 
at a level of 1%; additional salt, bone 
meal and red mineral mixture con- 
taining iron, copper and cobalt were 
available free choice. Good quality 
pangola hay was available at all 
times and occasionally corn silage 
was offered to both groups. Five 
pounds of concentrates during the 
first month and 6 Ib. in the second 
and third months were supplied per 
head daily. 

The Florida researchers said the 


experimental concentrate feed con- 
tained a fermentation enzyme prod- 
uct at a level calculated to supply 
protein- and starch-digesting en- 
zymes in the amounts found effective 
at the Iowa State University experi- 
ment station. In addition, a gum- 
splitting enzyme was included. 

An analysis to determine statisti- 
cally significant differences in linear 
or curvilinear growth indicated that 
differences between groups were not 
significant and that the slight differ- 
ence apparently favoring the supple- 
mented group had occurred by 
chance alone. 

The researchers pointed out that 
these results are not in conflict with 
previous reports, since no attempt 
was made to duplicate conditions of 
the previous work. “Where full con- 
centrate feeding is used on dry ra- 
tions, enzyme mixtures may well 
prove to be profitable feed additives. 

“However,” they said, “dairy heif- 
ers are not fed to maximum capacity 
because fattening at this age is un- 
profitable and undesirable. At norm- 
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MISSISSIPPI EGG 
PRODUCTION JUMPS 


JACKSON, MISS.—Egg produc- 
tion showed an increase of 41% dur- 
ing December in Mississippi, com- 
pared to the corresponding month a 
year ago, with a total of 46 million 


ges. 

According to the State Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, there 
were an estimated 5,267,000 layers 
in production, an increase of 30% 
over the previous December. 

The total egg production in Missis- 
sippi for 1959 is now estimated at 
747 million, an increase of 21% over 
the 1958 production of 619 million 


ally accepted feeding levels, with ap- 
propriate use being made of rough- 
age and succulent forage, the value 
of supplementary digestive enzymes 
seems questionable.” 


again last year... 


MORE 
TURKEYS 
WERE 
CARB-O-SEP 
PROTECTED* 
THAN 
EVER 
BEFORE 


* against blackhead 


That's right 
CARB-O-SEP-protected. 


—each year— more and more turkeys are being 


1959 was — in fact — a banner year. More turkeys received 
CARB-O-SEP protection in 1959 than in all the previous years 


put together. 


Why has this happened? We think it's because CARB-O-SEP has 
conclusively proven that it can be depended upon for giving the 


best results in: 


This has been true of the results obtained in regular farm use .. . 
in tests at the college experiment station level . . . and in 
tests conducted by feed manufacturers and growers. 


Put CARB-O-SEP in your turkey feeds for the best all-around 
lowest turkey production 


blackhead protection and 


costs. 


BASIC PRODUCT DEVELOPMENTS FROM 
WHITMOYER RESEARCH ON PROTOZOAN DISEASES 
CARB-O-SEP—turkey blackhead preventive 

e HISTOCARB—chicken biackhead contro! 
WHITSYN—<coccidiosis control 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S.A. 
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Putting Research 
To Wor 


to one of the three grains studied. 
Within each group every individual 
was subsequently assigned to a dif- 
ferent preparation of the allotted 
grain for one week. At the end of 
each week, preference of grind or 
form of each grain was observed as 
exhibited by the calves when each 
was offered simultaneously all five 
preparations of the grain fed to his 
group for the past week, for an ob- 
servation period of 30 minutes or less 
if eating stopped beforehand. A total 
of 15 weeks was utilized for experi- 
mentation, so that by the end of 
the trial each of the calves had been 
on each form or preparation of all 
three grains. 


calves initially weighing 298-353 Ib. 
Corn, milo and oats were tested in 
five different preparation forms as 
the only grain. The forms were: 
Whole, coarsely ground, finely 
ground, 3/16-in. pellets and ground 
pellets (approximately as finely 
Relatively few studies have been | ground as finely ground grain). Les- 
made on grain preparation prefer- | pedeza hay was fed as the only rough- 
ences for beef cattle. The University | age. 
of Arkansas workers have made The calves were divided into three 
some interesting observations of such | groups of five by sex and weight 
preferences using 15 Aberdeen-Angus ' and then initially assigned at random 


Effects of Grain Preparation on 
Preferences Shown by Beef Cattle 


@ M. L. Ray and C. L. Drake, University of 
Arkansas, Journal of Animal Science, Vol. 
18, No. 4, pp. 1333-1338. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 


Results 

The results showed that during a 
preliminary period the calves as- 
signed to the various grains preferred 
the whole forms of both milo and 
oats more than the other forms of 
these particular grains. On the other 
hand, coarsely ground or finely 
ground corn was preferred to other 
forms of this grain. 

For the complete trial, the differ- 
ences in feed consumption due to 
calves and grains were not significant. 
However, consumption was signifi- 
cantly greater for whole or ground 
grains than for pelleted or reground 
forms with the exception of milo. 
Pelleted milo ranked next to whole 
milo, and ahead of coarsely ground 
or finely ground milo in consumption. 

Also, finely ground preparations 
were consumed significantly less than 
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New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and | Whole or coarsely ground forms, par- 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength | ticularly in the case of milo and oats. 
make it economical material for almost any milling application and is | Whole and coarsely ground grains 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. represented 63, 53 and 51% of the 


Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet | total pounds consumed of oats, milo 
your specific job requirements. and corn, respectively. Whole milo 


and oats were consumed in the larg- 
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confirmed the data of the preliminary 
trial. 

It was noted that after becoming 
accustomed to it, calves appeared to 
consume whole corn better than when 
first offered. 

Preference Observations 

In preference observations any 
choice by the calves of less than 15 
seconds duration was not included in 
the totals. The first preparation that 
the calf ate for more than 15 seconds 
was thus considered to be the first 
choice. Calves offered more than one 
grain preparation were selective in 
their choice. Over 50% of the time 
they remained on their first choice 
preparation for 2 minutes or less 
before sampling another. 

These observations are interesting 
because they point out several facts 
long suspected on the basis of practi- 
cal feeding observations: 

1. Calves prefer whole milo or 
oats. 

2. Calves do not like whole corn 
too well at first, but may be educat- 
ed to it over a period of time. 

3. At first, calves prefer coarsely 
cracked or ground or rolled corn, 
with second preference being given 
to finer grinds, etc. 

4. Pelleting milo improves its ac- 
ceptability much more than is true 
for either oats or corn. 

5. Finely ground preparations of 
grains or reground pellets have low 
acceptability unless special measures 
are taken to improve palatability, i.e., 
molasses additions. 


Indications Only 

It should be appreciated that such 
preference trials are indications of 
preference only, and do not reflect 
results in terms of gains, finish, etc. 
Also, older cattle would probably 
show different preference patterns 
than calves. 

This is an interesting study which 
needs further work, especially in view 
of the fact that it shows that calves 
may not like pellets too well in many 
instances. Whether or not mixed ra- 
tions in coarsely ground form are 
preferable to pellets should be in- 
vestigated. Also, acceptabiliy of con- 
centrate-roughage complete rations 
with various types and forms of 
roughages would be an interesting 
and challenging field because of the 
many questions concerning roughage 
quality as influenced by fertilization, 
harvesting methods, etc. 


. 
Timely and Worth Noting 


Carbon tetrachloride is sometimes 
used as an anthelmintic in sheep and 
cattle. A recent interesting report 
from Oregon (Muth, Amer. Jour. Vet. 
Res., Vol. 21, No. 80, pp. 86-87) dem- 
onstrates that the chances for toxi- 
city are greater if a low selenium diet 
is fed to ewes than when higher lev- 
els are consumed. It is also interest- 
ing to note that the “massive liver 
necrosis in sheep” occurring on le- 
gume pasture appears to be closely 
identical to nutritional hepatic ne- 
crosis of rats and other animals re- 
sulting from selenium deficiency. 


Sites 


WALTHAM, MASS.— Ten mem- 
bers of the poultry service staff 
of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., attended 
a five-day course of study in ad- 
vanced salesmanship at the com- 
pany’s home office here. 

Those present included: I. B. Bu- 
bar, Houlton, Maine; L. F. Andrews, 
Camden, Maine; J. M. Lawrence, 
Chesterfield, S.C.; H. R. Drown, Al- 
fred, Maine; R. B. Warren, Bridge- 
water, Mass.; R. S. Edwards, Cam- 
bridge, N.Y.; G. Lewis, Waverly, 
N.Y.; J. C. Creasy, Bloomsburg, Pa.; 
C. D. Mattox, Richmond, Va., and A. 
W. Hall, Southington, Conn. 

The sales-service session included 
presentation of the latest literature 
on poultry feeding, recent develop- 
ments in nutritional research and de- 
tailed explanations of proven farm 
management methods. 
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use multiwalls made of 


END BAG DAMAGE... 


NEW, TOUGHER KRAFT SOLVES BREAKAGE PROBLEMS 


New CLuPAK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy choice 
. .. Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, built-in stretch 
and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and strains that rip, split or 
tear conventional kraft. By specifying CLUPAK in your kraft bags, 
you solve your breakage problems once and for all. Multiwalls of 
C.LuPAK fill faster, palletize better and handle easier. For special 
handling problems, CLUPAK can be supplied with a rough outer- 
sheet to provide far better anti-slide protection for your product. 


Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of this 
tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, made of 
CLUPAK, as part of your next bag order. See the difference for your- 
self. Your customers are sure to like the extra service of a better, 
more dependable bag . . . and so will you. 


FREIGHT SHIPPING BAG 


MEETING REQUIREMENTS OF RULE 40 
UNIFORM FREIGHT-CLASSIFICATION 


. 
EXTEN 

| CLUPAK: 4 
& 
PAPER ; 
i 


é 
& 


*Clupak, Inc's. trademark for extensible paper man- 
ufactured under its authority and specifications. 
Clupak, Inc., 530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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It could have been filled with heavy, profitable birds 
...if coxy breakthroughs hadn’t taken their toll. The 
use of NiCars could have made the big difference. 
NiCars virtually destroys coccidia in broiler flocks, 
reduces mortality and subclinical infections as no 


Join the switch to 


So &CO., INC., FOR NICARBAZIN, Tried, Test ed 


The crate 
that didn’t 
go to market 


other coccidiostat can. Be sure your broiler starter 
and grower rations contain the industry's most effec- 
tive coccidiostat...join the “Switch to NiCars”! 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, New Jersey. 


iCarb 


and Proved on over Four Billion Birds! 


E 
MERCK 


A small soiled youngster accom- 
panied by his even smaller brother 
stopped an elderly lady as she was 
passing their house. 

“For a nickel I'll have my brother 
imitate a hen for you,” said the boy. 

“And how does he do that, my little 
man?” asked the lady. “Cackle?” 

“No mam,” said the little boy. 
“None of those cheap imitations for 
us ... I'll have him eat a worm.” 


A male attendant in a mental hos- 
pital noticed a patient with his ear 
close to the wall, listening intently. 
The patient held up a finger for the 
attendant to be very quiet, then 
beckoned him over and said: “You 
listen here!” The attendant put his 
ear on the wall and listened for some 
time, then turned to the patient and 
said: “I can’t hear anything.” “No,” 
said the patient, “and it’s been like 
that all day!” 


Father was standing at the edge of 
a cliff admiring the sea below, the 
sandwiches clutched in his hand. His 
son approached him and tugged at his 
coat. 

“Mother says it isn’t safe here,” 
said the boy, “and you're either to 
come away or else give me the sand- 


wiches.” 


Then there’s the one about the 
man who stared into the mirror and 
noting his bloodshot eyes resolved 
never to go to a bar again. 

“This television,” he muttered, “is 
wrecking my eyes.” 


The fancy questionnaire a house- 
hold appliance company used to sur- 
vey Iowa housewives brought equally 
fancy replies. To the question, “What 
make of garbage disposal unit do you 
use?” one woman wrote: “Four 


hogs.” 


I never chide my wife about 
The things within her purse, 

By one swift look she’d soon find out 
My desk is ten times worse. 


Have you heard 
the latest? 


If that hussy keeps putting 
on anymore weight they'll 
have to shut off her Silage 
with SILO-JOY® forage 
flavor preservative that 
stops silage stink. 
FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


3037 North Clark Street ¢ Chicago 14, Illinois 


Panogen Co. Appoints 
2 Sales Representatives 


CHICAGO—Two sales representa- 
tives have been appointed by Pano- 
gen Co., division of Morton Chemical 
Co., according to Dr. Raymond P. 
Seven, assistant general manager. 

Warren K. Dulin was named sales 
representative in the west Texas- 
New Mexico area. He was formerly 
associated with the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in Chicago and 
was a representative for the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. He re- 
ceived his B.S. degree in agriculture 
from the University of Kentucky. 

Byron R. Hodgin was named sales 
representative to assist Gene Crist, 
sales supervisor, in the Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Missouri areas. Mr. Hod- 
gin, formerly with Babson Brothers 
Co., received a B.S. degree in agri- 
culture at North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 
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Here's the CPM “HYFLO” thot 
has boosted pelleting capacity 
for Mr, Fulton, adding to his 
profits by reducing the cost 
per ton. There are eight mod- 
els in California's complete 
line, with capacities ranging 
from 1 to 15 tons per hour. 


CALIFORNIA 
‘PELLET MILLS 


Chuck Fulton started his pelleting operations with a CPM “Master” 
Model—smallest mill in the California line, but it proved to be a real 
workhorse. Its fine performance, plus the help he got from CPM field 
service men in obtaining maximum production from this mill, made a 
new CPM “HYFLO” his logical choice when expanding operations 
required a mill of higher capacity. 

The Chuck Fulton Broiler Service, located in Snow Hill, Maryland, 
raises 344 million broilers a year and is expanding rapidly. About 75% 
of his “HYFLO” production goes to feeding his own chickens; the rest 
is sold to other poultry and livestock growers in the area. 


Among the features Mr. Fulton likes most about his “HYFLO” are 
“the ease of starting the dies, trouble-free operation as much as 18% 
hours a day, 6 days a week, and the type of skilled servicing — when 
required — that shows CPM is a good company to do business with!” 

There is one California Pellet Mill that will best fit your needs. CPM 
research, experience and knowhow as pioneers in the pelleting field, and 
as the largest manufacturer of pellet mills, will be helpful in your selec- 
tion. Write for full information or call your nearest CPM representative. 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY /: E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Denver Fort Worth - Los Angeles Mexico City « Mi tis Okioh City - Omehe 


Soles & Service Representatives also in; Albany - Birmingh 


Richmond - Seattle - St. Lovis + Toronto - Winnipeg. 


Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd, Stockport, Engiand 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS «+ NEW SERVICE + NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED !N BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7797—Poultry 
Disease Treatment 


A ready-to-use form of “Gallimy- 
cin Injectable,” for poultry disease 
treatment, has received clearance 
from the Food & Drug Administra- 


MPRoveo 


tion, announced Abbott Laboratories, 
the manufacturer. The product has 
been cleared for use on the treatment 
of respiratory diseases in broilers and 
breeder hens and turkeys. According 
to the company, within an hour, the 


product produces blood levels signi- 
ficantly higher than the minimum 
needed to destroy PPLO—the major 
causative organisms of common res- 
piratory diseases such as air sac or 
CRD. The product is available in 
250 ec bottle, 12 bottles per case. One 
bottle will treat 2,500 1 Ib. broilers. 
For details, check No. 7797 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7794—Financing 
Plan 


Five-year -financing with an esca- 
lator schedule of payments plus a 60- 
day deferment of the first payment 
are features of the “gro-as-you-pay” 
financing plan being offered to pur- 
chasers of mobile feed mills by the 
Daffin Manufacturing Co. The plan 
is designed to enable purchasers of 
“Feedmobiles” to get their on-the- 
farm feed processing business off to 
faster starts and to build up lists of 
steady, profitable customers, the 
company says. The plan has an esca- 
lator-type schedule of payments that 
calls for minimal payments during 
the first nine months with slightly 
higher payments following until max- 
imum payments are required after 
27 months. For more information, 
check No. 7794 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7796—Merchandis- 
ing Program 


National Vitamin Products Co. 
announces a promotional and mer- 
chandising campaign for its Calvita 
Calf Formula. Included in the 1960 


program is a premium offer, national 


a) No. 7795—Egg Cartons 
No. 7796—Merchandising 
rom 


Pr 
No. 7797—Poultry Disease 
Treatment 
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advertising and an emphasis on new 
packaging. According to company 
literature, a free udder sponge is 
being packaged with every 25-lb. box 
of Calvita. The sponge is worth $1. 
Window banners, display cards, deal- 
er advertising mats, re-designed 
packages and other promotional aids 
will provide further emphasis to the 
campaign, the company says. For 
more information, check No. 7796 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7795—Egg 
Cartons 


Tobias Enterprises announces 
“cushion egg cartons” printed in four 
colors. The cartons will be made 
available in small quantities (mini- 
mum 2,000 shipment) and will be 
furnished either printed with ‘Hen’s 
Best” brand and using pressure sen- 
sitive label for showing egg size, 
grade and egg producer’s name, or 


without this printing so that the lo- 
cal printer can imprint egg produc- 
er’s brand name, egg size and grade 
as quantity of cartons with each egg 
size needed. Both “Self-locking” and 
“Sutherland” cartons will be avail- 
able. A hand carton forming machine 
is furnished. For details, check No. 
7795 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7799—Bulk Feed 
Body 


The North American Manufactur- 
ing Co. announces the development 
of a combination bulk feed body. De- 
signed for economy in initial cost and 
operation, the company said, the unit 
for automatic bulk feed or bag feed 
handling has a capacity of 423 cu. ft. 
Partitions divide the space into three 
compartments. It has a completely 
enclosed gear drive and a full 360° 
double swivel auger system, and has 
an all-purpose grain tight truck body. 
Pump, swing gear and all gate levers 
are located on the left side of the 


body. The front mounted auger is 
maneuvered from the driver’s side, 
the company says. More information 
can be secured by checking No. 7799 
on the coupon and mailing. 


No. 7798—Proportioning 
Pump Bulletin 


A positive displacement pump for 
feeding concentrated corrosive chemi- 
cals is the subject of a bulletin issued 
by Proportioneers division of B-I-F 
Industries. The diaphragm - type 
pump, Model 1331 Chem-O-Feeder, is 
made of corrosion-resistant materials. 
The pump is installed either floor, 
shelf or wall mounted, and takes suc- 
tion directly from the chemical ship- 
ping container. The two-page, two- 
color bulletin contains a photograph 
of the pump, a list of chemicals fed by 
it and a list of features. For copies of 
the bulletin, check No. 7798 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7800—Hinged Side 
Panel 


The availability of a simple hinged 
mechanism to permit rapid and com- 
plete opening of the louver panel on 
each side of the Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., vertical cooler has been 
announced by the company. The mod 
ification is particularly important 
when it is essential that batch to 
batch contamination be avoided, the 


company says. The cooler unit is 
used for cooling and drying pelleted 
or small diameter products with a 
minimum of fines or dust leakage. 
Stainless steel construction is used 
for all critical parts in contact with 
the moisture laden air and the ma- 
terial being handled, the company 
says. As the material flows down- 
ward through the cooling columns, 
transverse air streams accomplish the 
cooling. An inspection or clean-out 
door is provided in the side section 
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of the cooler. Hinged louvers are 
built into the full height of the cool- 
ing tower. The modification for quick 
interior cleaning is applicable to 
either fixed or independently hinged 
louver designs, the company says. For 
details check No. 7800 on the coupon 
and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7756—Poultry marketing ¢al- 


Cattle Associations 


Started in Manitoba 


WINNIPEG—Feeder cattle associ- 
ations, conceived by the livestock de- 
partment of Manitoba Pool Elevators 
in the early summer of 1959, became 
a reality in October of that year. 
The plan, initiated on an experimen- 
tal basis, has almost exceeded that 
objective and may easily surpass the 
10 associations already established 
before the first year of “experimen- 
tation” expires. 

The program was initiated to en- 
courage beef cattle feeding in the 
province by the producers themselves. 
Through feeder cattle associations, 
Manitoba Pool Elevators provides 


to active members of a local coopera- 
tive elevator association. The former 
requires a minimum of 20 active 
members in the first year of opera- 
tion. Feeder cattle associations elect 
a board of directors, from which are 
named a president, vice president and 
secretary who form the executive 
committee and act as a feeder agree- 
ment committee. A local manager is 
employed by the associations. 
Manitoba Pool Elevators in agree- 
ment with duly organized associa- 
tions consider loans to a maximum 
of $5,000 to members purchasing not 
less than 10 head of feeder cattle. 
Feeders not entering into a loan 
agreement may become members of 
an association for the purpose of ob- 
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Italy, Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Chile and Uruguay at its 
plant here. 

The visitors studied the firm's 
products to be distributed in their 
countries through the facilities of 
the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


Buffalo Convention to 


Include Grain Topics 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Grain banks and 
the grain situation will be discussed 
at the Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers 
Assn. convention at the Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel March 9. 

Glenn Siler, head of the Check-R- 
Mix division, Ralston Purina Co., St. 


culator, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. : : taining services provided through the | Loui alls he “Grai 
financial assistance to members as uis, will speak on the rain 

movie, U.S. well os aid im menegument and tech- operation of the association. Bank. 
. No. 7758—H o er ear unloader, | Mical help. The plan provides for a om A panel discusion in the afternoon 
> = PP ’ | feeder cattle purchasing service as Dr Salsbu s Vi it rs will include such topics as handling 
ry of local farm grains, storage costs, 


No. 7761—Mobile feed mill, Barn- 
ard & Leas Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7762—Long-term leasing plan, 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7764—Mixing, weighing unit, 
Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7759—Piperazine product, Rho- 
dia, Inc. 

No. 7760—Hay shredding device, 
Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7768—High energy milk re- 
placer, Western Condensing Co. 

No. 7765—Conversion table, St. Re- 
gis Paper Co. 

No. 7766—Chemical dehorning pro- 
duct, Hess & Clark. 

No. 7767—A utomatic pelleting, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

No. 7768—Air lock feeder, Young 
Machinery Co., Inc. 

No. 7769—Conveyor belting, Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7770—Suspended trough water- 
er, H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7771—Gravity conveyor, 
Rapids-Standard Co. 

No. 7772—Portable pelletizer, Dod- 
gen Industries. 

No. 77738—Loader and Piler, Ste- 
phens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7774—Round chick fount, Na- 
tional Ideal Co. 

No. 7775—Calf formula promotion, 
National Vitamin Products Co. 

No. 7776—Bovitrin promotion, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 71777—Picking machine, Gaines- 
ville Machine Co., Inc. 

No. 7778—New Terramycin pack- 
age, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7779—Vitamin K assay meth- 
od, Heterochemical Corp. 

No.. 7780—Feed mil! planning, 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7781—Screener catalog, Or- 
ville Simpson Co. 

No. 7782—Dry dog food, Valley 
Mills. 

No. 7783—Guaranteed roller mill, 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7784—Dehydration equipment, 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 

No. 7785— Bulk handling report, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7786 — Loading bulletin, Mag- 
line, Inc. 

No. 7787—Crop dryers, Lennox In- 
dustries, Inc. 

No. 7788—Pole-type brooder build- 
ing, E. G. Clinton Co. 

No. 7789—Cut-off system, Howe 
Scale Co. 

No. 7790—Container system book- 
let, Fruehauf Trailer Co. 

No. 7792—Cattle feed fortifier, 
Dawes Laboratories, Inc. 


well as a marketing service for 
finished cattle. The basis of organi- 
zation is the local feeder cattle asso- 
ciation and membership is restricted 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories entertained 16 
distributors from England, Canada, 


insurance and charging for services. 
Fred Herman, Dale Carnegie As- 
sociates, will also be on the program. 


"Our new STRONG-SCOTT 
equipment makes operating 
much easier and faster.” 


AUTOMATION? “You bet,” says Carl Smith, Manager 
of the Farmers Co-op Grain & Stock Company of LeRoy, 
Minnesota. ““Where we used to have five men to do the 
work, we now need only one man and can triple our 


output.” 


“With the Strong-Scott quick-change Hammermill 
we have as many as five different grinds in process 
without shutting down the Hammermill,” said Smith. 
“The farmers really like this because in busy times 
they used to wait as long as five or six hours for process- 
ing and now 20 to 25 minutes is as long as anyone has 


to wait.” 


The new addition to the Farmers Co-op Grain & Stock 
Company at LeRoy, Minnesota, built by VOLDEN CON- 
STRUCTION, Henning, Minnesota, has been in operation 
only a few months and already the Strong-Scott Ham- 
mermill and two Triple Action Mixers have proven they 


will quickly pay for themselves. “On a normal grind, 


we turn out two ton in about eight minutes and can 
then mix two ton thoroughly in three to five minutes 
in one of our Triple Action Mixers,”’ says Carl. “On a 
fine grind, which is our 8/64 screen,”’ added Smith, “‘we 


grind five ton an hour.” 


~ 


says Carl Smith, Manager of Farmers Co-op 
Grain & Stock Company, LeRoy, Minnesota. 


A remote control for each of the five quick-change 
screens gives Carl Kempe, operator, immediate 
selection of grinding size without shutting down the 
Hammermill between grinds. 


Additional Strong-Scott equipment in use includes 
legs, drag, crusher, baggers, and a molasses handling 
system. “A big plus for us is the fine service we get 
from the Strong-Scott Company,” Smith concluded. 


No. 7798—Antibiotic as silage pre- 
servative, Commercial Solvents Corp. 


Trace Mineral 


Two Strong-Scott TRIPLE ACTION MIXERS provide 


fast, efficient botch mixing with added molasses 
when required. 


THE BIG YEAR FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 


The [Strong Mfg. Co. 


“Dept. LM-40 

Please send me complete information 
on the Strong-Scott . . . 

{] TRIPLE ACTION MIXER 

HAMMERMILL 


451 Toft Street N.E Nome 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. = 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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A Review of the Structure, 
Synthesis, Chemical Analysis 
And Bioassay of Tocopherol 


By Martha Dicks 
University of Connecticut 


Vitamin E was first recognized as 
a fat-soluble substance needed for re- 
production in the rat. Hence, it was 
given the chemical name tocopherol. 
The seven possible tocopherols (25, 
29,36,38,84) shown in Figure 1, dif- 
fer only in the number and position 
of methy! groups on the ring with the 
hydroxyl group. 

Each of these tocopherols has a 
characteristic biological activity, with 


a-tocopherol having the most bio- 
potency. 

There are three asymmetric carbon 
atoms in the tocopherol molecule. 
One is at position 2 in the ring where 
the side chain and methy! groups are 
attached, and the others are at posi- 
tions 4’ and 8 in the side chain 
where methyl groups are attached. 

Alpha-tocopherol is synthesized 
from trimethylhydroquinone and phy- 


tol (50). If d-phytol, the natural form 
(51), is used, the resulting tocopherol 
will have both the d and | configura- 
tion with respect to carbon atom 2 
and will have the d configuration with 
respect to carbon atoms 4 and 8. 
In the earliest commercial synthesis, 
d-phytol was used. If dl-phytol, the 
synthetic form, is used, the resulting 
tocopherol will have both the d and | 
configuration with respect to all three 
asymmetric carbon atoms. In the re- 
cent commercial synthesis of a-toco- 
pherol, synthetic dl-phytol is used. 
As the biological activity of many 
compounds is directly related to the 
configuration on the asymmetric car- 
bons, it could be suspected that only 
certain of these sterio isomers of a- 
tocopherol would be active. At this 
time, all data collected to ascertain 
the relative biopotencies of the dif- 
ferent sterio isomers of a-tocopherol 
(51) indicate that only the configura- 
tion on the carbon atom number 2 in 
the ring where the side chain is at- 
tached is important. The synthetic 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is an additional paper 
from the last Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council annual meeting in 
Washington, D.C. This paper, along 
with others, was presented as part 
of the technical projects committee 
portion of the program. This article 
is one of those presented in the dis- 
cussion of the relative biopotencies 
of various forms of vitamin E. Papers 
on standards and diets for vitamin K 
research have appeared in previous 
issues of Feedstuffs, and other arti- 
cles on vitamin A will appear in 
later issues. 


dl,a-tocopherol has less biopotency 
than the naturally occurring d-toco- 
pherol (33,40,41,42,46,49,79). 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS—As vita- 
min E is widely distributed in nature 
and is important in the nutrition of 
animals, it follows that we should 
look for methods to analyze for toco- 
pherol chemically. Tocopherol is 
readily oxidized in air. Both alkali 
and ultraviolet light catalyze this 
oxidation. Esterified tocopherol is 
very stable, for the hydroxyl group 
on the ring is blocked and no longer 
available for oxidation. The oxidation 
of tocopherol by mild oxidizing re- 
agents (32,43), such as ferric chloride 
and gold chloride, results in splitting 
of the ring at the oxygen atom to 
form tocopherylquinone. Tocopheryl- 
quinone can be reduced back to toco- 
pherol with ascorbic acid in hydro- 
chloric acid (43) or to tocopherylhy- 
droquinone with hydrosulfite (43). 

Stronger oxidizing reagents (82), 
such as nitric acid, cause oxidation 
at the 5 position in the ring with the 
concurrent elimination of the methyl 
group at this 5 position and the re- 
sulting formation of the ortho or 5,6- 
quinone that is red in color in ethanol 
(82). Hence, vigorous oxidation 
causes the formation of a colored 
compound that can be directly deter- 
mined colorimetrically. The weaker 
oxidizing reactions have to be coupled 
to a second reaction that causes the 
formation of a colored complex. Thus, 
the oxidation of tocopherol by ferric 
chloride is coupled to the formation 
of a chelated complex of ferrous ions 
and a,a’-dipyridyl (19). This reddish 
orange complex absorbs maximally 
at 484 mg and 529 mg (19). 

It is obvious that interference in 


| this color reaction is caused by any 


compounds that reduce ferric ions, 
such as carotenoids (21,55,83), gossy- 
pol (47,91) and reduced coenzyme Q 
(78); by any compounds that absorb 
at 520 ma, such as carotenoids and 
xanthophylis; and by any compounds 
that complex with ferrous ions, such 
as certain fats (47,52,53,54,83,91). In 
spite of the nonspecificity of this 
color reaction, the ferric chloride- 
dipyridyl method is more sensitive 
than colorimetric methods using 
strong oxidizing reagents because it 
can be used to detect smaller amounts 
of tocopherol. Although each of the 7 
tocopherols has a characteristic ab- 
sorptivity at 520 mz (1,58), only 3- 
tocopherol’s absorptivity is enough 
less to require consideration in most 
analyses (1,4,47,76,83,84). 

Recently, a color reaction that in- 
volves the condensation of phospho- 
molybdic acid with tocopherol to 
form a colored complex that absorbs 
near 725 ms was developed (68,69, 
81). However, this complex is also 
formed with carotene, vitamin A al- 
cohol, reducing sterols and oxidation 
products of tocopherol (81), while it 
is formed less readily with non-a- 
than with a-tocopherols 

The need for purification of tissue 
extracts both for the ferric chloride- 
dipyridyl and the phosphomolybdic 
acid reaction was shown clearly in a 
paper by Rosenkrantz (81). A 50% 
ethanol homogenate of the blood and 
other tissues was extracted with iso- 
octane. No further purification steps 
were undertaken before the extracts 
were analyzed for tocopherol both by 
the phosphomolybdic acid reaction 
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and the ferric chloride-dipyridyl re- 
action. The poor recoveries obtained 
suggest that the single extraction 
with isooctane was not adequate. The 
fact that the livers, kidney and 
skeletal muscle showed little change 
in tocopherol content with addition of 
tocopherol to the diets of the rabbits 
indicates a high concentration of in- 
terfering substances in these tissues, 
and hence a need for purification of 
these tissue extracts. The higher re- 
sults by the phosphomolybdic acid 
method indicate that more non-toco- 
pherol compounds in serum, liver 
and adrenals interfere in this color 
reaction than in the ferric chloride 
method, and/or that fat prevented 
maximum color development in the 
ferric chloride-dipyridyl reaction 


(81). 
Specific Method 


The most sensitive and specific 
method for analysis of tocopherol is 
by spectrofluorometry (18). Only high 
concentrations of vitamin A and 
phenolic estrogens are presently 
known to interfere in this fluor- 
escence analysis (18). 

The first steps in the analysis for 
tocopherol are preparation of the 
samples and extraction of the toco- 
pherol. Tissues have been homo- 
genized in the Waring Blender with 
organic solvents (14,45,54). This pro- 
cedure requires large amounts of sol- 
vents and several homogenizations to 
completely extract the tocopherol 
(45,54). Other research workers have 
homogenized the tissues (85) or 
ground the frozen-dried tissues (73) 
and then extracted them in a Sox- 
hlet-type extractor for 18-24 hours. 
In some cases, 18 hours of continuous 
extraction with ethanol removes all 
the tocopherol in the tissues (73,85), 
while, in other cases, 24 hours of con- 
tinuous extraction is needed (73). 

If the sample has a high concentra- 
tion of fat, or the fat interferes in 
the colorimetric method, or the toco- 
pherol is esterified, saponification is 
essential. As tocopherol is readily 
oxidized in alkali, great care must be 
taken to prevent loss of tocopherol. 
In order to prevent destruction of the 
tocopherol the following conditions 


not remdve coenzyme Q (78), is ex- 
traction with 85% sulfuric acid (45, 
47, 77, 87). This procedure removes 
substances with unsaturated bonds 
(14, 45, 77), but at the same time 
converts sterols into substances that 
react in the ferric chloride-dipyridy] 
color reaction (14, 45). As these al- 
tered sterols can be removed by 
chromatography through florisil (45), 
these two procedures would have to 
be used together in the order of 85% 
sulfuric acid extraction and then 
chromatography (45, 63, 65), for vita- 
min A appears to prevent the ab- 
sorption of sterols on florisil (45). 
Since 85% sulfuric acid may destroy 
some tocopherol, 60% sulfuric acid 
is now used (58). This does not re- 
move all of the above mentioned 
substances (58). 

Column chromatography removes 
some fat and sterols and all caroten- 
oids and vitamin A, but no coenzyme 
Q (78). Various absorbants such as 
florisil (45,65), floridin (1,2,22,27,54, 
55,63,85,86), florex (15,78,85), alka- 
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line alumina (19), alumina (13,44, 
57,64,67,86) and secondary magnesi- 
um phosphate (6,7) have been used. 
All of these absorbants must be fur- 
ther treated in the laboratory before 
use in order to make them absorb 
the interfering substances and to al- 


trimethyltocopherol 
dimethyltocopherol 
dimethyltocopherol 
methyl tocopherol 
methyltocopherol 
dimethyl tocopherol 
methyltocopherol 


low the tocopherol to pass through 
unchanged. 

All the highly reduced absorbants, 
such as floridin and florex, can re- 
duce substances like coenzyme Q (78) 
to the form that is reactive in oxida- 
tion reactions for tocopherol. As 


TESTS ON CHICKS SHOW THAT 


STRENGTHENS THE BARRIER 
AGAINST INFECTION 


Mucous membranes lining the gastrointestinal 
and respiratory tracts are the primary barriers 
which prevent the entry of infective agents 
into the body proper. Vitamin A is critically 
involved with the defense mechanism of the 
mucous membrane. Adequate vitamin A keeps 
the mucosa healthy, enables the chick to resist 


protects the mucous membranes and helps 
combat infections such as chronic respiratory 


Adequate vitamin A stored in the liver is an indication 
thet other tissues are fully supplied. For example... 


must be considered: Minimum amount 
of aikali, minimum time and mini- 
mum temperature to get complete 
saponification (20,23); exclusion of 
air by replacing the air with nitrogen 
(23,56) or vapors of the solvent used 
(58) and addition of a satisfactory 
amount of an antioxidant, such as 
pyrogallol (27,28,66,67,86), p-hydroxy- 
acetanilide (27,85) and/or ascorbic 
acid (4). Immediately after saponifi- 
cation is complete, the mixture must 
be acidified and/or the tocopherol 
must be extracted into another sol- 
vent (20,23,27,56,68). If any anti- 
oxidant was used, all of it must be 
removed by subsequent purification 
to prevent its interference in the end 
analysis. Excellent recoveries of toco- 
pherol can be obtained using the 
saponification procedure (66,85,86). 

Another procedure that removes 
certain fats and also most caro- 
tenoids, xanthophylls and coenzyme 
Q (78) is molecular distillation (75, 
91). The tocopherol is distilled at 215- 
220° for 30 minutes at several mi- 
crons pressure (75). However, mole- 
cular distillation requires expensive 
equipment and is time consuming. 

A third procedure that removes 
| certain fats and all carotenoids, vita- 
\ min A and gossypol (47), but does 


Respiratory membranes, where vitamin 
A helps combat colds, nutritional roup, 
air sac infection (CRD). 


Intestinal membranes, where vito- 
min A helps strengthen the barrier 
against coccidiosis, Capillaria worms, 
intestinal enteritis. 


infection. Insufficient vitamin A renders the 
chick liable to infection through both respira- 
tory and intestinal membranes. 


Why are liver stores of vitamin A important? 


Reserves of vitamin A are the essential safety 
factor against stress. Reserves are stored in 
the liver, but only after other tissues are 
adequately supplied. Therefore, when chicks 
show good liver storage, it is a sign that other 
tissues are saturated with vitamin A. 


The most effective vitamin A supplement: 
Nopcay® Type V 
Test after test has shown that preformed 


vitamin A such as Nopcay Type V produces 
very high liver storage. This means that it 
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ZONE STATE 


alumina does not alter the materials 
absorbed, it can be used to separate 
vitamin A, sterols, coenzyme Q, 
carotenoids and tocopherols into dis- 
tinct fractions just by changing the 
composition of the eluting solvent 
(13,44,64,67). Secondary magnesium 
phosphate (7) has the added advan- 
tages that it can be used to partially 
separate the seven tocopherols and 
to remove more interfering sub- 
stances, such as sterols, than do flor- 
isil, floridin and florex. 

As hydrogenation destroys inter- 
ference caused by unsaturation, it 
destroys vitamin A and carotenoids 
(72). However, it can also reduce 
certain nonreactive materials, such 
as vitamin K and coenzyme Q (57, 
58), to readily oxidized forms that 
react in the ferric chloride-dipyridy] 
method. 

Crystallization from methanol re- 
moves sterols (8,27) and some co- 
enzyme Q (13,67). 

Once the extract is purified it may 
prove desirable to separate the seven 
tocopherols. As these seven toco- 
pherols have different biological ac- 
tivities, this’ separation is necessary 
in most analyses of feedstuffs and 
foods. These tocopherol isomers can 
be separated by paper chromato- 
graphy. One dimensional paper 
chromatography involves‘ either zinc 
ammine (35,38) impregnated papers 
developed in cyclohexane or benzene- 
cyclohexane or paraffin (26,27) or 
vaseline (8,9) impregnated papers 
developed in 75% ethanol (8,9,26,27) 
as the solvent phase. In the former 
case, the tocopherols are separated 
into spots depending upon the num- 
ber of methyl groups in the ortho 
positions in relation to the 6-hydroxy 
group in the ring (38). In the latter 
case, the tocopherols are separated 
into spots according to the number 
of methyl groups on the ring (8,27, 
38). 

Unfortunately, one reduced co- 
enzyme Q travels with a-tocopherol 
on zinc ammine papers (5). Two di- 
mensional paper chromatography 
combines these two one dimensional 
procedures by using the zinc ammine 
paper developed in cyclohexane or 
benzene-cyclohexane first, and then 
impregnation and development in 
paraffin 75% ethanol (35,38). The 
seven tocopherols are separated into 
five spots on these two dimensional 
chromatograms (38). The tocopher- 
ols can be detected on these papers’ 
by spraying with ferric chloride- 
dipyridyl (8,27,35,38), methanolic sil- 
ver nitrate (8) or phosphomolybdic 
acid (81), or by adding sodium fluor- 
escein to the papers during impregna- 
tion with zinc ammine and subse- 
quently scanning with ultraviolet 
light (1,35). 

Complete Separation 

A complete separation of all seven 
tocopherols can be accomplished by 
the above two dimensional paper 
chromatography of the nitroso deri- 
vatives of these tocopherols (60,71). 
Of course, a-tocoy herol does not form 
a nitroso derivative, but it still sep- 
arates from the nitroso derivatives 
of the other six tocopherols. Since 
nitrosation does not destroy the re- 
ducing power of the _ tocopherols, 
these nitroso derivatives can still be 
measured by the _ ferric-chloride- 
dipyridyl reaction after elution from 
the paper (60). As coupling with di- 
azotized-o-dianisidine or 2,6-dichloro- 
p-benzoquinone - 4- chloroimine de s- 
troyed the tocopherols (37), these 
coupling reactions are not of value 
for quantitative separation of the 
various tocopherols after the initial 
partial separation on paper. 

Column chromatography to partial- 
ly separate the seven tocopherols 
has been developed using either hy- 
flo super cel impregnated with paraf- 
fin (24) or activated secondary mag- 
nesium phosphate (7). In the former 
case, the tocopherols are separated 
into fractions according to the num- 
ber of methyl groups in the ring (24). 
In the latter case, the tocopherols 
can be separated into three or more 
fractions depending upon the num- 
ber of methyl groups in the ortho 


positions in relation to the 6-hydroxy 
group in the ring (7). This similarity 
between the zinc ammine papers and 
the secondary magnesium phosphate 
columns would allow the suggestion 
that reduced coenzyme Q may travel 
similarly in both chromatography 
systems also. 

In summary, a combination of the 
above procetlures is necessary to pur- 
ify any biological materials. All rea- 
sonable combinations of the above 
procedures have been used by vari- 
ous groups of workers (1,6,15,44,56, 
58,63,65,68,74,76,85,86.87), but some 
methods have given results that are 
questionable for particular types of 
biological materials (3,81,85). 

The Vitamin E Panel of the Analy- 
tical Methods Committee in Great 
Britain (1) has suggested the follow- 
ing sequence of procedures for the 
analysis of oils, foods and feeding 
stuffs. The analysis should involve 
all or most of the following sequence 
of procedures: 

Appropriate extraction depending 
upon the nature of the feed (1,27,76); 

Saponification by the method of 
Tosic and Moore (1,86); 

Crystallization of sterols from 
methanol (1); 

Column chromatography on stan- 
nous chloride treated floridin earth 
(1,35,55) ; 

Two dimensional paper chromato- 
graphy to separate the tocopherols 
into five zones followed by elution 
of the individual zones (1,35,38); 

Colorimetric analysis with ferric 
chloride-dipyridy! read at 520 mz 
(1,27), and 

Calculation of equivalents of toco- 
pherol by using the extinctions estab- 
lished for each tocopherol (1). 

Bro-Rasmussen and Hjarde (6,7), 
at the State Vitamin Laboratorium 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, have pro- 
posed the following sequence of pro- 
cedures for the determination of 
tocopherol in oils, foods and feeding 
stuffs: 

Saponification with pyrogallol, ex- 
traction into ether, column chromato- 
graphy through secondary magnesi- 
um phosphate to separate the toco- 
pherols from carotenoids, vitamin A, 
sterols and other reducing sub- 
stances, as well as to partially sepa- 
rate the tocopherols, and reading 
with ferric chloride-dipyridyl. As 
this absorbant (7) separates the toco- 
pherols into fractions similar in com- 
position to the spots on zinc ammine 
papers, it could be expected that cer- 
tain naturally occurring reduced co- 
enzyme Q may also separate with the 
tocopherols and react in the subse- 
quent ferric chloride-dipyridy! reac- 
tion (5). 

Blood plasma and serum need only 
be extracted, saponified, hydrogen- 
ated or chromatographed and read 
with ferric chloride-dipyridy] in 
ethanol (2,15). If the blood has a low 
fat content (74) or if the readings 
are made in a better fat solvent than 
ethanol, such as cyclohexane-ethanol 
(70), saponification can be bypassed. 
If the blood has no carotenoids (sheep 
and rat blood), and if the tocopherol 
is to be measured by the ferric chlor- 
ide-dipyridyl method, the plasma ex- 
tracts do not have to be hydrogen- 
ated or chromatographed (4). 

Milk Analyzation 

Milk can be analyzed for tocopherol 
by extraction, hydrogenation and 
reading in cyclohexane-ethanol with 
the ferric chloride-dipyridyl reagents 
(70). 

As most animal tissues contain 
more interfering substances than do 
blood plasma and most feeds, more 
elaborate procedures of purification 
are needed to determine their toco- 
pherol content. At the University of 
Connecticut, we use a continuous 
Soxhlet-type extraction with ethanol 
for 20 hours (76), molecular distilla- 
tion (76), chromatography through 
stannous chloride treated florex XXS 
(8,55,85) and reading with ferric 
chloride-dipyridyl (76). All animal 
tissues with high fat content, such as 
eggs, adipose tissue and feeds, are 
saponified at the termination of ex- 
traction in the atmosphere of ethanol, 
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then acidified and treated further as 
above for other animal tissues. 


BIOASSAY — The classical bio- 
assay is fetal resorption in rats (40, 
41,42,48,49,58,62,84,90). Female rats 
are reared from the 14th day of age 
on a vitamin E free diet (58,62). 
When they achieve a weight of 150 
gms., they are mated to fertile males 
and fertilization is ascertained by 
vaginal smears to detect the pres- 
ence of spermatozoa. Four different 
levels of each vitamin E supplement 
are fed to one of four groups of preg- 
nant rats. The vitamin E supplement 
is fed on the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth days of pregnancy 
in the food or in olive oil fed orally 
from a calibrated dropper. 

On the 20th day of pregnancy, the 
rats are killed for uterus examina- 
tion. Only those animals having at 
least four implantation sites are used. 
All rats with one or more viable 
fetuses are recorded as positive, while 
all rats with no living young are 
recorded as negative. The per cent 
litter efficiency for a particular dose 
of vitamin E is calculated and trans- 
formed into probits. A plot of the 
probits against dose or log of dose 
gives the median fertility dose or 
dose of the vitamin E supplement 
that gives a 50% litter efficiency. A 
ratio of the median fertility dose for 
the standard supplement to the med- 
ian fertility dose for the test supple- 
ment gives the relative biopotency of 
these vitamin E preparations for the 
rat. 

Other anti-sterility bioassays have 
utilized the relative increase in 
weight of the tocopherol deficient 
pregnant rats fed a tocopherol sup- 
plement during pregnancy (34), the 
degree of pigmentation of the uterus 
of vitamin E deficient rats fed grad- 
ed levels of different vitamin E sup- 
plements (88) and the degree of 
testicular degeneration as shown by 
weight (88) or histological examina- 
tion (30) of the testes of male rats 
fed diets containing graded levels of 
different vitamin E supplements. 

A second bioassay method involves 
the cure of muscular dystrophy in 
rabbits (46). After rabbits on a vita- 
min E deficient diet developed a 
creatinuria ratio of 4, a test dose of 
vitamin E was given. The number 
of days between dosage and the time 
before the creatinuria ratio rose 
again to 4 was taken as the response. 
The plot of the number of days of 
response against the log of the dose 
gave a linear relationship. A com- 
parison of the slopes obtained using 
different forms of tocopherol supple- 
ments gave their relative utilization. 
The occurrence of dystrophic lesions 
in the thigh musculature of the rat 
also has been used to indicate the 
relative biopotency of different toco- 
pherols (30). 

A third bioassay method involves 
the protection of the red blood cells 
of vitamin E depleted rats against 
dialuric acid hemolysis (33,80) by a 
single test dose of tocopherol. Rats 
were fed a vitamin E deficient diet 
until they showed 100% hemolysis in 
the dialuric acid test, then they were 
given a single test dose that from 
previous experience gave a 50% re- 
duction in the dialuric acid hemo- 
lysis of the blood taken 2 days after 
supplementation. 

Only those rats showing a per cent 
hemolysis of less than 80% and great- 
er than 20% were used in the later 
bioassay (33). These rats were again 
depleted of vitamin E until they 
again showed 100% hemolysis in the 
dialuric acid test, then they were fed 
one of each of three test doses of 
each of the vitamin E supplements 
under test. Each test dose was fed 
by syringe in 5 ml. of olive oil. The 
per cent hemolysis was determined 
on the second day after dosing, con- 
verted to the arcsine and plotted 
against the log of the dose to obtain 
a linear relationship. The slopes of 
the lines for the respective vitamin 
E supplements were compared to de- 
termine their relative biopotencies. 


This bioassay method is very pre- 
cise (33). 


Fourth Bioassay 

A fourth general type of bioassay 
is the relative increase in tissue lev- 
els of tocopherol caused by feeding 
graded levels of the respective toco- 
pherol supplements. The precision of 
this bioassay can be kept high by: 
(1) Selection of the tissue for anal- 
ysis (4, 39, 61); (2) depleting the 
animals of tocopherol before supple- 
mentation; (3) selection of the levels 
of tocopherol to be fed; (4) selection 
of the method by which the tissues 
are to be analyzed for tocopherol, and 
(5) prevention of loss of vitamin E 
during storage of the tissues before 
analysis (16). This bioassay tech- 
nique for human beings involved the 
relative increase in blood serum 
tocopherol content up to 24 hours 
after the different forms of tocopher- 
ol were fed (31,89). The relative bio- 
potencies of several of the tocopherols 
have been determined by the increase 
in tocopherol content of the eggs of 


| 
| 
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TABLE 1. The Relative Biopotency of Various Forms of Alpha-Tocophero!l 


Per Cent 
Form of M.F.D. Hemolysis 
Tocopherol Rat Rat 

di-Tocolacetate ...... 100(42)* 100(33) 
di-Tocophero! ........ 62/42) 102(33) 
d-Tocophero! ......... 84/42) 133133) 
d-Tocolacetate ....... 136142) 147(33) 
d-Tocolsuccinate ..... 136142) 114133) 


“Literature reference in parentheses. 


Creatinuria Piasma Liver 
Ratio Tocopherol Tocopherol 
Rabbit Human Chick 
100(89) 100179) 
100 (46) 135189) 101179) 
122146) 


130179) 


hens previously depleted of vitamin 
E (17). The deposition of tocopherol 
in the body fat of rats fed three of 
the tocopherols indicated the relative 
biopotencies of these tocopherols 


(59). The increase in the liver level | 


of tocopherol after feeding graded 
levels of several forms of tocopherol 
has been used as a bioassay technique 


with both the rat (4) and the chick | 


(10,79). Not only is this bioassay 
method using tissue levels of toco- 
pherols widely applicable to the vari- 
ous species of animals, but it also is 
very precise (79). 


| These various bioassay procedures 
| have shown (Table 1) that the syn- 


| thetic or dl tocopherols are less po- 
tent that the natural or d tocopherols 
(33,40,41,46,49,79), and that the suc- 
cinate may be less available to the 
rat than the acetate esters of toco- 
pherol (33). By some bioassay meth- 
| ods the esterified tocopherols are 


more potent than the free form, as 
| shown by the medium fertility dose 
| for rats (42), but in other cases the 

free and esterified forms have the 
| same potency, as shown by % hemo- 
(33) 


lysis in the rat and levels of 
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TABLE 2. The Relative Biopotency of Various Tocopherols 


Creatinuria Egg Liver 
Anti-sterility Per Cent Ratio Tocopherol Tocopherol 

Form Rat Hemolysis Rabbit Hen Rat 

ayo’s NO WASTE | d-beta ............ 40(49) 15180) 

~ 2 d-gamma ......... 8149) &1(90) &15133) 204146) 28117) 


*Literature reference in parentheses. 
+Sample probably contaminated with alpha. 


USABLE SHELL 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 
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SUGGESTIONS 


(Continued from page 30) 


rect sunlight. However, pigs self-fed 
the minerals, plus the same corn-soy- 
bean oil meal ration did not consume 
enough calcium to meet their needs. 
Vitamin D supplementation benefited 
the pigs self-fed their minerals. It is 
recommended that rations contain at 
least the vitamin D levels suggested 
in Tables 1 and 2, even though vita- 
min D was of no benefit in the South 
Dakota study. Evidently, vitamin D 
needs are minimized when the vari- 
ous mineral elements and ratios are 
correct. 

Riboflavin—The levels shown in 
Tables 1 and 2 should be adequate 
and are higher than some investiga- 
tors have shown to be needed (7). On 
the other hand, a few investigators 
have shown a need near the levels 
recommended in Tables 1 and 2 (7). 
Thus, in some cases this may be more 
riboflavin than needed, but to be on 
the safe side, the higher levels are 
suggested since a few think that even 
higher levels might occasionally be 
needed. 

Pantothenic Acid—The levels shown 
in Tables 1 and 2 are just about right 


since recent work has shown that the | 


young pig needs about 6 mg. of pan- 
tothenic acid per pound of feed (7) 
Some investigators will 


recommend | 


slightly lower levels, but the writer | 


feels that anyone using lower levels 
will run the risk of inadequate pan- 
tothenic acid for some pigs under cer- 
tain conditions. 


Niacin—The levels shown in Tables 


1 and 2 should supply 
of the pig. Since niacin is very rea- 


the needs | 


sonable in price, many investigators | 


will recommend the use of higher 
levels of niacin. The tryptophan con- 


tent of the ration will influence niacin | 


needs since the pig can use trypto- 
phan to make niacin (7). If the tryp 
tophan level in the ration is high 
enough, it is difficult to produce a 
niacin deficiency. 


Recently, English workers (23) re- | 


ported that corn, in common with 
other cereals, has all, or almost all 
its niacin in “bound” form which is 
unavailable to microorganisms. rats 
and pigs. If this is the case, then the 
intake of tryptophan has to be con- 
sidered as a potential source of niacin 
since the pig can convert tryptophan 
to niacin. Thus, “bound niacin” would 


affect both the niacin and tryptophan | 


requirements of the pig. This report 
points up the need for studies in the 
U.S. to verify these data. Until more 
information is obtained on “bound 
niacin,” it would be a good policy to 
add enough extra niacin to grain ra- 
tions so that the niacin in the grain 
is not depended upon. 

Vitamin B,.—The only modification 
of the suggested levels shown in 
Table 1 might be an increase from T- 
10 meg. Ib. for the 25-lb. pig. This 
might be helpful under certain con- 
ditions where some extra B,, would 
prove beneficial—such as with poor 
doing pigs or where the sow ration 
was borderline in providing enough 
B. for the suckling pig. 


Antibiotics—Table 5 gives the rec- 


TABLE 5. Recommended Antibiotic 


Levels* 
Pig Antibiotic 
weight level 
Ib. grams 
Per ton of 
complete feed 
10 40 
25 40 
Growing pigs ........ 50 10-20 
Finishing pigs ........ 100-200 10 
Therapeutic level for 
poor doing pigs ... $0-100+ 
Per ton of 
Supplenent 
Supplement 
to be fed free- 
choice with grain .. 50-80 


+1f pigs are in very poor condition and will 


not eat, then antibiotic can be given in the | 


drinking water 
*Recommendations of National Research 
Council on ‘Nutrient Require- 
ments of Swine” in 1959 (1). 


ommended antibiotic levels to use. 
Under certain stress factor condi- 
tions, higher levels may be needed. 
The recommended levels may also 
vary depending upon the antibiotics 
as well as the rations which are used. 
In the writer's opinion, pigs fed the 
effective antibiotics grow as rapidly 
today as pigs fed similar rations in 
past years. Actually, what has hap- 
pened is that the control pigs are do- 
ing better and narrowing the differ- 
ence due to antibiotic feeding. This 
is most likely due to the cleaning up 
of contamination from growth-inhibit- 
ing microorganisms by the antibiotics 
in the quarters where they have been 
used continuously. It is felt by many 
that if antibiotic feeding were dis- 
continued, the pigs not fed antibiotics 
would revert to the previous per- 
formance of pre-antibiotic years. 
Thus, on the basis of present knowl- 
edge their continued use is recom- 
mended. 

There is some evidence to indicate 
that the feeding of antibiotics to 
pregnant sows at levels of 10-15 mg 


per lb. of ration may increase the 
birth weight, liveability and weaning 
weight of pigs. Under average farm 
conditions, where sanitation is not 
always too good, where the ration is 
not always well balanced and where 
other stress factors may be high, it 
is very possible that antibiotics will 
be beneficial in sow rations. 

Recent studies indicate that a 
combination of an antibiotic and an 
arsenical is more effective against 
certain cases of scours than either 
supplement alone. 

At the present there are not suffi- 
cient data to conclude that combina- 
tions of antibiotics are usually more 
effective than any single one used at 
the correct level. There are, however, 
some indications that combinations 
of antibiotics may be more effective 
under certain conditions. 

Arsenicals and Other Antibacterial 
Compounds—Arsenicals are increas- 
ingly being used in swine feeds. They 
have been shown to increase rate of 
gain and feed efficiency. Certain ones 
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PANTOTHENIC ACID DEFI- 
CIENCY—This deficiency occurs on 
many farms. Most rations are defi- 


cient or borderline in pantothenic 
acid. (Courtesy H. Heitman, Jr., 
California Agricultural Experiment 


Station) 


of them are also very effective in the 
control of bloody dysentery. Minne- 
sota (24) and Ohio workers (25) have 
shown that a level of .05% of arsanil- 
ic acid in a protein supplement to be 
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your best customers, will see this 

spectacular bound in the 
i March issue of Farm Journal. 

J It’s the most significant report 

yet made on antibiotics: what they 

are; how they work; what they do; 

how they differ. It contains the com- 

i plete story of AUREOMYCIN® — tells 

how this wide-spectrum antibiotic, 

| in your formula feeds, promotes the 


| 3,100,000 farmers, many of them 


health and growth of livestock and 
poultry. 
if A two-page advertisement out- 
j | lines the purpose of the report and 


urges readers to lift it out and keep 
it for future reference. Many of 
your own customers will do this. 
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newspaper editors in farm areas. 

Selected farm radio stations will 
carry spot announcements about it 
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one week after the issuance of Farm 


Journal. 
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feed industry contest held during 
this present month, and with two 
colorful, point-of-sale posters. 
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Use the special, postage-paid post- 
card inserted here to order your 
copies of “WHAT AN ANTIBIOTIC IN 
FEED CAN DO FOR YOU”. Your cus- 
tomers will be asking for extra 
copies. Your supply will be sent to 
you along with a point-of-sale pos- 
ter that will identify you as “head- 
quarters” for this report. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, New York. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyana- 
mid Company's trademark for 
chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 


a 

pt 
| AURE 
omy 
Au Dairy For <= 

| 
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ice 9 , Texas Nutrition Conference; p. 66. 
(28). However, more studies are 11. Lewis, P. K., Jr., Hoekstra, W. G., | mal Husbandry Mimeo H-147. 


grain gives good results. The Purdue needed with those and other com- and Grummer, R. H., 1957—J. An. Sei. | 25. Teague, H. S. and Rutledge, E. A., 

station (26) obtained good results | pounds to determine more adequately |= 1%:578 | 1987 Cmte Agr. Exp. Sta. Animal Science 
> ac é ve f j j “iti | 12. Brink, M. F., Becker, D. E., Terrill, Mimeo 106 

with arsanilic acid at - level of 90 their role in the nutrition of the pig |; &. W., and Jensen, A. H., 1958—J. An. Sci. 26 Conrad, J. H., and Beeson, W. M., 

gm. per ton of total ration. The Iowa | as well as in the control of enteric 17:1186 | 1957—Purdue Agr. Exp. Sta. Animal Hus- 
station (27) has used a level of | infections. Grammer, Bentley. | bandry Mimeo 214, 

of 4 | J. An. Sei. 9 | Feed Conference; 13:20. 
arsonic in the ration wi Zoo re- 14 Ullrey E., Miller me. Schmidt, | 
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sults Luecke, R. W., 1958—J. An. Sci. 17:1187 | Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Research Conference. 

These levels of arsenicals in the ra- 15. Barber, R. S, Braude, R., Mitchell 
tions should be used guides W 1959—Nutrient Requirements of Swine J., 1955—Chemistry and 

Publication No. 648; Natbonal Academy of k P bl h 
Arsenicals are toxic compounds when (16. Parber, R. S., Braude, R., Mitchell, Merck to Publis 
fed in excess. Thus, one needs to be ton, D.C - oe ~- J . = and Rowell, J. G.— h e R f 
— 2. Luecke, R. W., Hoefer, J. A. and | British J. Nutr Cc l 
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been helpful in some experiments | 10 Luecke r Ww 1957—Abstracts of | 24 Hanson, L. E., Hill, E. G., and Meade, | ists. pharmacists, physicians, dentists, 
veterinarians, botanists, and mem- 
bers of allied professions. More than 

100 000 copies of the sixth edition 

have been sold since its publication 

in 1952. 


How To Make Your Elevator 
Meet Growing Storage Needs 


dressed to Publications Department, 

For " 7 CG ‘ Merck & Co., Inc., or placed with 
ears ome technical book dealers. 

The new edition contains 1,600 

pages of text covering nearly 10,000 

descriptions of individual substances, 


As a business minded operator, your real concern is not 


PRE- PLAN the risk of investing in storage expansion. The need for 
this is an established fact. Your prime concern is the more than 3,300 structural formulas, 
WITH THE BS&B selection of storage facilities that are economically in line ae ee ee ee ee 
with the growth and flexibility needs of your business. "10.000 
EXPANDING ELEVATOR No other facility meets these requirements as well as | its predecessor. j 


BS&B “King-Size” Storage Bins and Corrugated Tanks. | _— 


Forage Is Evaluated 


AMHERST, MASS. — There has 
been a great response to the new 
forage evaluation part of the Massa- 
chusetts Winter Dairy Feed Program, 
the state committee said. 

To date, more than 300 samples of 
hay, grass silage and corn silage 
have been analyzed for quality at the 
University of Massachusetts. The 
testing program is designed to aid 
dairymen in determining the feed 
value of their forage and in adjust- 
ing the feeding program according 
to herd needs. 


Expansion Plan L 
A double row expansion of 14 BS&B King Size storage 
units extending from one side of an existing plant. 


TO EXPAND PRESENT FACILITIES — Lif 
One of Several Possible Plans Shown in FREE Booklet: Build A New Elevator — 
As indicated in the specification tables, each plan provides for five dif- One of Several Basic Plans From BS&B 


ferent sized installations and 15 variations in total capacity. Installations a : ° 
as specified can tie in directly to an existing work house or stand of Guide for the Expanding Elevator” 
elevators, or connect to conveyors of existing storage facilities. - 
To identify the installation which conforms to your particular space and 
capacity requirements, select the plan with installation dimensions cor- or elevater, arevit 
responding to the size of the actual expansion space you have available. ead icieieai scoles yey pit a truck Pama 


Capacity of plans variable with dif- oe i i | 
city plans varial ) dit FREE... “BS&B Guide For The Expanding Elevator” YOU 


tse aeri Schematic diagrams with specifications for 75 different sized 


stallations have been installed for 
am os few os installations and 225 variations. 
2le per bushel. 

...For Your FREE Copy Write to... 


FIGHT CANCER WITH A 


AT-THE-ELEVATOR 


Brack, Sivaits & BRYSON, Inc. | AMERICAN 


Grain Storage Division, Dept. 9-AK2 
7500 East 12th Street Kansas City 26, Missouri BEnton 1-7200 CANCER 
SOCIETY 


Association — Associate Member, Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


prepublication price in the 
s $11. After publication, the 4 
ll be $12. Orders may be ad- 2 
uf | 
4 
‘ 
~ 
we 
Ali CHECK! 
Vi 
’ 
Member, American Dehydrators Be 
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BACK OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


IS THE 


VANTRESS MALE PROGRAM 


OF 


Applied 


Genetics 


| 


PEDIGREE HOUSE 
A Pure Line Progeny Testing 
Program, together with a Pedi- 
gree Cross- Bred Progeny Test- 
ing Program is constantly at 
work on new developments, 
Pictured is one of over three 
hundred individual pedigree 
single sire pens in use. 


The unequaled Technical 
Breeding Development Program 
of Chas. Vantress Farms, Inc. 


= 


LAYING HOUSE 


Our Duluth Farm maintains 
laying house sites which houses 
over 100,000 breeders at all 
times. Birds are reared in con- 
finement and on range under 
average field conditions, 


BROODING HOUSE 


This is a close-up of the in- ; 


terior of a typical Brooder 
House at Chas. Vantress Farms, 
Facilities are maintained for 
Starting 350,000 pedigree 
chicks per year. 


is based on precision 
measurements compiled with 
painstaking thoroughness. 

All characteristics that affect 
Production efficiency and 
consumer quality are included 
in sire family summaries and 
are used in breeding selection 
work. This program of Applied 
Genetics is why the Vantress 
Dominant White Male Line 
sires the nations leading 

meat chicks. 


| 
x WA 
hihi 
° 
Chas. Vantress Farms, XA 
i DULUTH, GEORGIA wire 


FOR 
Best SERVICE 
ON 
| VITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
PLUS 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER COMPANY 


BOX 147 Seruing the 
CHILLICOTHE Geed Trade 
MISSOURI For Over 
PHONE 1047 20 Yours 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WHY GRAIN, FEED and SEED MEN LIKE 


 SEEDBURO Portable HYTROL 
Folding Conveyors 


These versatile conveyors are so 
completely flexivle in use that every 
stacki job can be done 


Check 
_ these features: 


_ Model Hytrol 

Lightweight, sturdily 
constructed 

@ Ruff-Top belt for longer 
lite MODEL HYTROL 

A lightweight aluminum 
| folding conveyor for com 
plete portability. 


Loads at flonr level 
Reversible at flip of switch 
Sizes—10 to 21 ft. 
p Mode! “B” Hytrol 
Handles 150 bags, boxes, 
cartons 
@ Elevates hydraulically to 45 
degrees 
op belt, with or 


Ruff- 
of switch 


without cleats 
Reversibie at flip 
@ Sizes-—10 to 22 ft 


your Seedburo Representative” 


(Seto 


OR CALL 
COLLECT 


ANdover 
3-2128 


RADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Calendar 


Feb. 24—Purdue Marketing Clinic; 
Purdue Memorial Center and Purdue 


Feb. 25-26—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Business Manage- 
ment Workshop for Egg and Poultry 
Cooperatives; Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Alfred Van Wagenen, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

March 27-29 — Colorado Grain, 
Milling & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver; sec., O. W. 
Eriksen, 519 Boston Bldg., Denver 2. 

April 21—New England Dairy Feed 
Conference; Hotel Lenox, Boston, 
Mass.; chm., Dr. Stanley N. Gaunt, 
Dairy and Animal Science Dept., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 

June 21-22—Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials; Riverside Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.; sec., Maurice B. Rowe, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1119 State 
Office Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

June 23-24—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Business 
ment Conference for Egg and Poultry 
Marketing Cooperatives; Hotel Vik- 
ing, Newport, Rhode Island; Alfred 
Van Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial! Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 


1961 


Jan. 13—South Carolina Poultry 
Festival; Batesburg - Leesville; sec., 
W. E. Sanders, Batesburg. 


Feb. 15-17—Farmers Elevator As- 
sociation of Minnesota; Pick-Nicollet 


Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., Lloyd A. 
Nelson, Grain Exchange Bldg., Min- 
neapolis. 


Feb. 18—Minnesota Sheep and 
Lamb Day; West Central Experi- 
ment Station, Morris, Minn.; Dr. R.. 
M. Jordan, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 
Feb. 21-28— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Greenleaf, 
5625 N. High St., P.O. Box 121, 
Worthington, Ohio. 

Feb. 22 — New Mexico Feeders’ 
Day; New Mexico State University, 
State College; chm., Dr. John H. 
Knox, Animal Husbandry Dept., Uni- 
versity Park, N.M. 

Feb. 22-25 — Colorado Livestock 
Days; Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins; chm., Paul S. Pattengale, Ex- 
tension Animal Husbandman. 

Feb. 22-25— Swine Short 
Course; Mississippi State University, 
State College; Dean and Director, 


Dept. FS-2, 618 W. Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 3, Ill. 


Convention 


Division of Agriculture. 


Feb. 28-24—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 
M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 
Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Feb. 25—Iowa Swine Producers 
Conference; Iowa State University, 
Ames; William Zmolek, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Feb. 25-27— North Dakota Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Fargo; sec., Lloyd Hanson, 513 Black 
Blidg., Fargo. 

Feb. 25-26—South Carolina Poultry 


S.C.; Dr. B. D. Barnett, head, Poultry 
Dept. 


March 8—Illinois Swine Day; Uni- 
nois, Urbana; K. E. Harshbarger, 
Dairy Science Dept. 

March 8—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; Winter Meeting, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; sec., S. 
B. Swann, Kauffman Turkey Farms, 
Waterman, Ili. 

March 3—Illinois Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana; Harry G. Russell, 
Livestock Extension Specialist. 

March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 


Tom Letch put aside his editor’s 
cap with a weekly newspaper in a 


farming community to join the 
staff of -The Miller Publishing 
Company. His grass roots. knowl- 
edge of farming and agricultural 
marketing gives him a practical 
-approach to the problems that 
“may be confronting you. 

“Pom’s in the Kaisas City office— 
Victor 2-1350, 612 Bodra of Trade 
Bldg. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CoO.- 


Business Journalists Since 1873 : 
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New Listings 
For the convenience of readers who 
| scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
| for new listings, those added to the col- 
| umn in the current week appear sepe- 
from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
| be moved to their proper slot where 
| they will remain until the event is held. 
. | Memorial Union, Purdue University, 
| Lafayette, Ind; R. B. Wilson, De- 
| partment of Agricultural Economics. | Disease and Management Short 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 3% 
satisfaction and a minimum 
; 
HYTROL 
A heavy-duty ports 
able, folding con 
‘ veyor, bullt for 
long life, Ke 
| 
| | 
— 
| 
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takes the waste out of 


phosphorus feeding 


ENDS THE NEED TO ADD 
UNNECESSARY MARGINS 
OF SAFETY! 


In feed ingredients, just as in breeding stock, 
there’s no substitute for proved 

performance. And quality is the big reason why 
today’s new and improved feed formulas 

are formulated with Dynamic DYNAFOS. 


This chemically processed and purified 
dicalcium phosphate consistently rates high in 
biological availability. (Each pound of 
DYNAFOS delivers as much usable phosphorus 
as 2 to 9 pounds of unprocessed, raw 

: phosphates.) You get top feed performance 
mer without having to add phosphorus for 
ng unnecessary margins of safety. That’s why 
International’s Dynamic DYNAFOS takes the 
waste out of phosphorus feeding... 
stretches your phosphorus dollar. 


And DYNAFOS in unique beaded form 
makes handling and mixing better than ever. 
Write or wire your International 
representative for details. 


Products for Growth* 


*Trademark 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); SUNSET WILLEN CO, INC, Birmingham (Ala); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC, Philadelphia; A. G. (Miss); The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis). MIDWEST AREA: 
GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N:; Carolina); EDWARD £E. SMITH COMPANY, BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omeha; M. A. 


Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tompc. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.); B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
FEED COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (Ill.); JOHN WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seottle; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 
F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; CHAS. F, PANY, Compton, (Colif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD, Toronto. 


a 
| 
¥ 
2. 
| 
32-59 
| 
| 
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CALENDAR FOR 1960-61 
PEBRUARY MARCH APRIL MAY 
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400 Folger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
March 9—Mutual Millers & Feed | Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 


Dealers Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. Donald E. 
Mattison, Box 8, Cattaraugus, N.Y. 


Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Richard D. Creek, 
University of Maryland, Department 


dustry Conference; Dinkler-Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; vice pres., Frank 
Frazier, P.O. Box 368, Richmond, Va. 
March 29—New Jersey Poultry Nu- 
trition Institute; Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J.; R. L. Squibb, 
chairman, Poultry Science 


vention; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; association office, 1304 E. 7th 


Assn., Shamrock Hotel, Houston; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 407 Fort Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


“Sure it’s a great idea 


but we were 
only using 26% of it!” 


ALL U.S. SAVINGS BONDS—OLD OR NEW—EARN %% MORE THAN BEFORE 


FEEDSTUFFS 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCK AND THE DONOR ABOVE, 


“We've had the Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. Savings 
Bonds in our outfit for years. We think it is good for the 
Country and good for our company—and it goes without 
saying it’s good for the saver. I had assumed we had a large 
participation by our people. But when I checked up last 
month I found that only 26% of our employees were regular 
users of the plan. In a company our size there is always a cer- 
tain amount of personnel turnover, and there are always some 
people who are going to subscribe . . . next payday, maybe. 

“So what I did was contact our State Savings Bonds 
Director. He helped us put on a company-wide campaign 
that reached every employee personally to point out the 
advantages of buying new 334% Savings Bonds, regularly. 
Today we have more than 50% of our people using the 
plan, and we’re going on from there!” 

Perhaps your organization, too, has been taking your 
Payroll Savings Plan for granted. It’s a great idea, but its 
value to your people and to your company increases with 
the number of employees who use it, every payday. Let 
your State Savings Bonds Director show you how easy it is 
to get your company back in the high value area of par- 
ticipation. Or write Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D.C. 


April 5-7—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Pershing Municipal 
Auditorium, Lincoln; sec., Howard 
W. Elm, Trust Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 6—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; David D. 
Jackson, Extension Poultryman. 

April 11-18—Poultry and Egg 
National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 


April 
tute; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 
Bidg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 22—Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, Ani- 
mal Science Dept. 

April 21-23—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John Gil- 
more, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 21-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, Wi- 
chita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 22 — Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 
Wm. J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Lincoln 3, Neb. 

May 1-4—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute; Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 
Beach, Fila.; asst. mgr., Mal 
Xavier, 1614 20th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 

May 9-11— American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, TL 

May 9-11 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Dept., Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bldg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

May 15-17— National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., John F. Moloney, 
Box 5736, Memphis 4, Tenn. 

June 12-14—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc.; Whiteface Inn, 
Lake Placid, N.Y.; exec. director, 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 18-15 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 14-15 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-17—NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, NJ. 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec. Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 4. 

July 23-26-—-Georgia Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bldg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Aug. 2-5— Poultry Science Assn.; 
University of California, Davis; sec., 
C. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

Sept. 1-6—International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 


of Poultry Husbandry, College _ 
March 28—Distillers Feed COonfer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. cago, Ill.; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 S. Mich- 
March 28-24—National Broiler In- | igan Ave., Chicago 13, Il. 
ment. 
March $1-April 2—Pacific Dairy & 
Poultry Assn. Exposition and Con- 
St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
April 1-2— Texas Grain & Feed : 
| March 17-18— Maryland Nutrition 
w * te ~ 4 -~ 
| 
J 
AE 
> 
i a, site 
| 
TO- ORDER 
BAGS 
@ 
ee Thére's None Better! 


REPLACE DRIED WHEY 


POUND FOR POUND 
WITH 
$4.86 PER CWT. 


ordens special blend of whey 
factors from Milk and Grain 
flows freely—doesn’t cake, dust 
or take up atmospheric moisture. 
High in protein, low in lactose 
(6-77), for standardized whey 
factors activity at lowest cost, 
there is nothing to match it! 
(And have you tried it as carrier 
for your pre-mix?) 


phone or wire collect to: 


R FEED 
Borden COMPANY 
FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
at 350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-4100 
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Vi tr © VITAMINS 
corporation © PRE-MIXES 
BIOLOGICS 
© VETERINARY 
SUPPLIES 


New Plant a¢ \ndividual feed mill NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 


821 GROVE AVE., ONTARIO, CALIF. TEL.: YUKON 6-5096 


Vitren Services and Products Are Also Immediately Available from These Offices: 


CALIFORNIA—Turlock, 29! West Olive, MErcury 2-3879 


CANADA—-Aldergrove, B. C., Box 26, Tel: 3821 @ UTAH—Ogden, 2458 Grant Ave., EXport 3-1713 
WASHINGTON—Seattle, 2422 First Ave. So., MAin 2-7295—Lynden, Rt. |, Flanders 4-2363 


is Best with Lye Appea/ 
For 

of all Ages 


North Carolina Granite Corporation 
Mount Airy North Carolina 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS « 


Your Complete Service 
HARDFACED 


SHELLS 


Whatever your Pellet Mill needs, the first 
place to inquire for service is Perma-Weld. 


Our experienced staff, variety of offerings, 
and fully equipped service facilities are sure 
to solve your problem. 


We are your best source for a complete line 
of rolls for any application. Pictured are (A) the 
PERMA-WELD INLAY roller shell, hardfaced 
with a superior type of welding rod, (B) the 
PERMA-TUFFS, hardfaced with granular tung- 
sten carbide, and (C) the HEATTREATED roller 
shell, machine corrugated, then heat treated 
for long wear. 


Whether you need replacement parts or com- 
plete new assemblies—Perma-Weld is the place. 
Let us recommend the right rolls for your job. 
We will be happy to answer any questions 
you may have. 


For new roller shells and replacement of 
worn parts, SHIP YOUR PELLET ROLLS AND 
ASSEMBLIES TO US FREIGHT COLLECT—WE 
WILL PAY THE FREIGHT COST BOTH WAYS. 
All parts and work are guaranteed. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE—The 1960 officers of the Merct ints Exchange of 
St. Louis, recently elected, are congratulated by Kurt Horn, Continental 
Grain Co., retiring president (second from the left). Left to right are N. D. 
Seele, Service Grain Co., second vice president; Mr. Horn; Keith E. Morrison, 
Dixie Mills Co., president, and J. W. Hogan, Ralston Purina Co., first vice 


president. 


consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bldg. Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 21-23 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22-28 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition OConfer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-138 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec, Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 2-3—Illinois Feed Assn.-Iilin- 


Springfield; sec., 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Dl. 

Nov. 2-3—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 


1961 
Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 


Young Machinery Co. 
Buys Robinson Firm 


PENNSDALE, PA.— Young Ma- 
chinery Co., Inc., has acquired the 
entire plant and manufacturing fa- 
cilities of Robinson Manufacturing 
Co. in Muncy, Pa., according to Hen- 
ry T. Young, president. 


The Pennsdale plant, near Muncy, 
manufactures pneumatic conveying 
and mixing systems for use in the 
chemical, pulp and paper, feed and 
flour, and plastics industries. The 
Robinson firm manufactures a simi- 
lar but additional line of equipment. 


Young Machinery Sales Co., Inc., 
with William J. Geist as president, 
will continue to act as exclusive sales 
agent for the combined facilities. 


True D. Morse Predicts 
Dairy Income Will 
Reach Record High 


BOYS TOWN, NEB. —Dairy in- 
come this year will reach a record 
high, delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the Nebraska-Iowa Cooperative 
Milk Assn. were told. 

The speaker was True D. Morse, 
under secretary of agriculture. 

Milk and butterfat prices to farm- 
ers probably will be above 1959 lev- 
els for a considerable period, he said. 

“The downturn of milk production 
in the last two years, following five 
years of new production records,” he 
said, “has brought a better balance 
between production and market de- 
mand.” 

In contrast to unsound attempts to 
fix prices at artificial levels, Mr. 
Morse said, dairy progress is a dra- 
matic illustration of how farmers 
are helped with a realistic price-sta- 
bilization program. 

A few years ago more than 250 
million pounds of butter, 460 million 
pounds of cheese and 650 million 
pounds of dry milk had piled up in 
government storage, he said. 

“All of these surplus stocks have 
been liquidated or committed for 
use for schools and needy people. 
They no longer hang over the mar- 
kets.” 

He called the outlook for dairying 
“one of the bright spots for the year 
ahead.” 

Flemming Criticized 

Arthur Flemming, secretary of 
health, education and welfare, was 
criticized by an official of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation for 
“headline hunting” in the recent 
“cranberry scare” and other food 
seizures. 

Patrick B. Healy, Washington, as- 
sistant secretary of the federation, 
said Mr. Flemming, “in overplaying 
what are usually routine food seiz- 
ures, needlessly alarmed consumers 
and seriously harmed various seg- 
ments of the food industry.” 

“In recent instances,” Mr. Healy 
said, “from cranberries to caponettes, 
there remains doubt that danger to 
health was sufficiently imminent to 
justify the scare-statements.” 


FEED COMPANY SOLD 
NEW SHARON, IOWA — The 
Taintor (Iowa) Cooperative Co. has 
purchased and taken over the opera- 
tion of the Peterson Grain Co., New 
Sharon, from E. H. Klinzman, long- 
time owner. The local feed company 
is now being operated under the 
name of the Taintor Cooperative Co. 
with Glen Gerard, manager with 
Maurice Adkisson, formerly of the 

Peterson Grain Co. as assistant. 
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: 
——_— KEEP YOUR QUALITY WHILE CUTTING COST 
It’s pure economics . . CUT your cost... increase your profit. 
3 ie Compare the cost of JOHN DEERE FEED UREA with other sources 
x a of protein. You'll quickly see how you can start increasing your 
’ — profit right away. What's more, you can maintain your quality... 
2 even give your feeders extra benefits by using JOHN DEERE UREA 
= é in your beef and dairy feeds. Take advantage of this product of 
modern science. 


JOHN DEERE UREA is 262% protein equivalent... its uniform 
flow insures the same amount of protein in every pellet and cube. 


Start making more money on your tonnage. Call or write 
today for complete prices, literature, and samples. Be sure to ask 
for your FREE COPY OF “HOW TO USE JOHN DEERE UREA"’...a 
helpful, informative booklet illustrating in simple terms how to 
figure your feed formulations using JOHN DEERE UREA. 


mE ED COMPOUN D 


Quality you know...a name you trust! 


DEERE COMPANY 


PRYOR, OKLAHOMA PHONE VAIlley 5-2000 


JOHN DEERE 
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Seasonal Lamb Prices 


What are the chances that lamb 
prices will advance between now and 
April? What does this mean in terms 
of farmers’ willingness to buy com- 
mercial feed? 

Over the past years lamb prices 
have shown a consistent tendency to 


EXHIBIT 1. 


DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Changes in Kansas Lamb Prices from February, 


advance from February through the 
months of April and May. It appears 
as though this tendency for slaughter 
lamb prices to advance in the spring 
months has a good chance of being 
followed again this year. 

To give you an idea of past pat- 
terns in the market place we have 
prepared Exhibit 1. This exhibit 


1947-59 


% of times 
prices went up 


% of times 
prices the same 


Feb. 
to 
% of times Apr. 


prices went down 


EXHIBIT 2. Sheep and Lambs on Feed in the U.S. 


Mild Head 


Jen. 1 
(U. S.) 


x 
* 


eee: 
XOX 


1930 


shows the per cent of times prices 
have gone up, stayed the same or 
gone down from February to April, 
to June and to August. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 1. The 
top part of the bar in the first col- 
umn indicates the percentage of 
times that the Kansas farm price of 
lambs went up from February to 
April. You will notice that within the 
bar is written 92. This means that 
in 92% of the’ years from 1947 lamb 
prices advanced from mid-February 
to mid-April. The middle part of the 
bar indicates the percentage of the 
years prices remained the same, 
which in the case of the February- 
to-April comparison was 8%. The 
bottom part of the bar, if there is 
one, would show the percentage of 
times prices went down from Febru- 
ary to April. You will notice that 
since 1947 Kansas lamb prices have 
not gone down from February to 
April. 

Changes from February to June 
and from February to August are 
shown in the second and third bars 
of Exhibit 1 and are read in the same 
manner as is the first bar. 

Fewer lambs were on feed in the 
U.S. on Jan. 1, 1960, than on same 
date last year, as is shown in Ex- 
hibit 2. Slightly over 4 million head 
were on feed, 7% less than a year 
earlier. There was considerable vari- 
ation from state to state in accom- 
plishing this decrease. Kansas, for 
example, cut back 37%, while Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Onio and Michigan had 
more lambs on feed than a year earl- 
ier. 

Sheep and lamb feeding seems to 
have been fairly well stabilized in 
the 1950’s. You can see from Exhibit 
2 that from 1930 to the mid-1940’s, 
the sheep and lambs on feed Jan. 1 
totaled about 6 million. Then the in- 
dustry shrank in the late 1940's. 
Some recovery followed in 1952. 

Will more manufactured feed be 
used for this market in future years? 
There isn’t too much room to be op- 
timistic as far as numbers to be fed 
are concerned. However, nutritional 
discoveries are always being made 
which could open a broader miarket 
through a higher rate of feeding. 
Have you explored thoroughly this 
market in your territory? 


Named Dr. Salsbury’s 


Industry Service Head 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA — Dr. 

Owen L. Thompson, technical service 
representative for Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories, has been 
appointed man- 
ager of the firm’s 
industry services 
department. He 
succeeds the late 
Dr. James F. 
Harr. 
As head of the 
industry services 
department, Dr. 
Thompson will di- 
rect the activities 
of personnel in 
education, industry public relations 
and technical service. 

He received a bachelor of science 
degree in bacteriology from Utah 
State University in 1954, then served 
for a year in the institution’s animal 
diagnostic laboratory. His doctor of 
veterinary medicine degree was 
awarded in 1959 by Washington State 
University. 


Dr. 0. L. Thompson 


Soy Meal Demand 
May Continue High 


WASHINGTON—Demand for soy- 
bean meal is expected to continue 
high through the remainder of the 
feeding year with a price decline from 
the January level, according to a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Fats 
and Oils Situation report. Cotton- 
seed meal prices probably will not 
average as high as the $61 per ton 
during January-August, 1959, either, 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
points out. 

Although soybean meal prices may 
decline for the remainder of the 
feeding year, they probably will aver- 
age at least as high as the $56 a ton 
during January-September, 1959, 
USDA adds. 

The continued high demand for 
soybean meal is expected mainly be- 
cause of the large number of live- 
stock and poultry and a heavy feed- 
ing rate per animal unit. Also, ex- 
ports in 1959-60 are expected to rise 
well above the 512,000 tons in 1958-59. 
This would primarily reflect in- 
creased needs for imports into west- 
ern Europe, caused by drouth and 
the inability to get larger supplies 
from key areas other than the U.S. 

Soybean meal prices (bulk, Deca- 
tur) in October-December, 1959, av- 
eraged about $58 per ton, about $2.50 
above the previous year. Prices in 
mid-January at $63 per ton were 
about the same as January, 1959. 

Prices of cottonseed meal (bulk, 
Memphis) in August - December, 
1959, averaged $57 per ton compared 
with $58 in 1958. Cottonseed meal 
prices in mid-January, 1960, were 
abeut $10 below January, 1959, the 
high month for the 1958-59 season. 

Cottonseed meal prices are expect- 
ed to remain firm through the rest 
of the crop year, but probably will 
not average as high as the January- 
August, 1959, level. Demand in the 
Southwest probably will be strong, 
since January 1 hay stocks in that 
area were down from a year earlier, 
and more cattle are on feed. How- 
ever, much will depend upon pasture 
conditions this spring and summer. 


Dr. B. S. Schweigert 
To Join Michigan State 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Dr. 
Bernard S. Schweigert has been 
named to head the college of agricul- 
ture’s new department of food science 
at Michigan State University. Dr. 
Schweigert is now director of re- 
search and education for the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute Foundation, Chi- 
cago. 

The board of trustees of the univer- 
sity approved the framework for the 
new department several months ago 
which would combine the work in- 
volved in the processing of agricul- 
tural products into a single depart- 
ment. Dr. Thomas K. Cowden, dean 
of agriculture, says this is “another 
effort to strengthen the area of work 
between the farmer and consumer 
and to develop new products.” 

Some staff members working with 
food processing in the departments 
of horticulture, animal husbandry, 
dairy husbandry, poultry science, 
farm crops and agricultural engin- 
eering will be regrouped into the new 
department. 

Dr. Schweigert, author or co-au- 
thor of more than 150 scientific pub- 
lications in the field of biochemistry, 
nutrition and meats research, will 
join the staff effective May 1, 1960. 
He earned B.S., M.S. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from the University of Wiscon- 
sin in biochemistry and physiology 
from 1943 to 1946 and did teaching 
anid research at Wisconsin and Texas 
A&M College before joining the 
American Meat Institute Foundation 
in 1948. He has been jointly associ- 
ated with the University of Chicago 
while at the Meat Institute Founda- 
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Developments, Techniques in Livestock 
Feeding Emphasized at Nevada Meeting 


By DR. VERLE R. BOHMAN 
University of Nevada 


RENO, NEV.—New developiaents 
and techniques in livestock feeding 
were presented at the sixth annual 
Nevada Feed Conference held at the 
University of Nevada. 

Dr. L. A. Underkofler, director, 
Enzymology Research Laboratory, 
Miles Chemical Co., pointed out the 
extremely variable results obtained 
with enzyme feeding tests with all 
species of livestock. 

“The highly favorable responses 
obtained in some of the tests demon- 
strate that under certain conditions 
the addition of enzymes to the ration 
produces a dramatic increase in rate 
of gain of animals and in feed effi- 
ciency, and under such conditions, 
use of enzymes would have a distinct 
economic advantage,” he said. “On 
the other hand, lack of response in 
other tests shows no advantage to be 
obtained in enzyme feeding under 
those conditions.” 

Much remains to be learned, he 
noted. “From present knowledge, it 
appears that best responses with en- 
zymes are obtained with 
which are otherwise of inferior feed- 
ing value. This includes western bar- 
ley, artificially dried grains, grains 
of low protein or energy content, and 
probably with animals under stress 
conditions. When grains of inferior 
feeding value are knowingly used, 
enzyme addition seems advanta- 
geous.” 

McKay McKinnon, director, San 
Francisco office, FDA, outlined the 
effect of the Delaney Amendment on 
the feed industry. He further noted 
that stilbestrol residues were found 
in treated poultry, but none has been 
found in tissues of beef cattle to 
date. 

The history and problems of cattle 
feeding in Nevada were outlined by 
Norman Brown, livestock producer 
and president, Nevada State Cattle 
Assn. During the last 50 years, cat- 
tle feeding has changed from the use 
of alfalfa alone to rations involving 


TRY THE COLUMBUS 
heavy duty industrial 


ROLLER MILL 
AT OUR EXPENSE! 


Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus hom duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
ears of profitable service. 
sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, | 200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 
Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 


Operate the mill lod ays. If not 
satisfied, return it. We WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


HENKE MANUFACTURING co. 
Columbus, Nebraska 


mixed concentrates, by-product feeds 
and feed additives, he said. Bloat al- 
ways has been a problem but can be 
controlled through judicious feeding. 

University of Nevada _ scientists 
told of their research findings. Dr. 
D. W. Marble, veterinarian, explain- 
ed the use of the transaminase test 
for detecting potential cases of white 
muscle disease (WMD) in lambs. 
Through the use of this test, several 
aspects of WMD have been studied. 

“Creep feeding lambs with a vita- 
min E supplement has been found 
effective in preventing WMD in 
flocks where the disease is prevalent,” 
he said. “Both oral and injectable 
selenium, when given to the ewe 
prior to lambing, prevents the occur- 
rence of this disease. One injection 
of .03 to .10 g. of barium selenate 
proved effective in preventing WMD 
as measured by both transaminase 
and radio selenium in the blood of 
the sheep and lambs.” 

Alfalfa Pellets 

Alfalfa pellets were effective sup- 
plements to native grass hay, re- 
ported Dr. V. R. Bohman, animal nu- 
tritionist. Calves fed native grass hay 
during the winter gained .66 Ib. per 
day. Those receiving 3 and 6 Ib. of 
alfalfa pellets, as a supplement to the 
hay, gained at the rate of 1.08 and 
1.38 Ib. per day, respectively, during 
the winter. Three pounds of a com- 
mercial supplement was no more ef- 
fective than six of sun-cured alfalfa. 
After a period on summer range, 
cattle supplemented during the win- 
ter were 50 Ib. heavier than non-sup- 
plemented controls. The amount and 
type of winter protein supplement 
had little effect on body weights fol- 
lowing fall if a supplement was used. 
Dietary animal fat was not effective 
in promoting economical gains. Vita- 
min A deficiency was not evident or 
approached under these conditions. 

Dr. H. J. Weeth, physiologist, has 
found that cattle can probably tol- 
erate 1-14 % salt in water as sodium 
chloride but larger amounts are det- 
rimental to the animal. For short 
periods of time, up to 30 days, ani- 
mals can probably tolerate up to 
2% salt, but with distinct adverse 
physiological effects, he said. 

Grazing cattle choose the type of 
feed that they eat, if they are given 
an opportunity to do so, reported A. 
L. Lesperance, Jr., animal nutrition- 
ist. Cattle preferred legumes to grass 
and thus consistently selected a diet 
high in protein and low in fiber. 
When the legumes were gone in a 
grass-legume mixture, the cattle were 
forced to eat the less nutritious grass. 
The data were obtained through the 
use of fistulated steers. 

Copper and cobalt were found to 
be deficient in some Nevada forages. 
Occasional areas of molybdenum tox- 
icity accentuated the copper problem. 
Most of Nevada forages have ade- 
quate amounts of mineral micronutri- 
ents required by livestock, stated W. 
B. Dye, agricultural chemistry de- 
partment. 

J. A. McCormick, superintendent, 
Newlands Field Station, Fallon, in- 
dicated that dairy calves could be 
effectively raised on high levels of 
guod quality roughage and growth 
of these calves would compare favor- 
ably to the growth rates reported by 
the Beltsville and Missouri Standard 
curves. During early growth, only 4 
Ib. of alfalfa was required per pound 
of gain but at 2 years of age as 
much as 30 Ib. was required. 


FISH MEAL OUTPUT UP 
WASHINGTON—Peru's fish meal 
industry continued to expand output 
rapidly in 1959. The country pro- 
duced an estimated 285,000 tons of 
fish meal—more than double the 135,- 
000 tons produced in 1958. Peru ex- 
ported approximately 30,590 tons of 
fish meal to the U.S. in 1958, com- 

pared with 18,126 tons in 1957. 
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LOAN FUND—Shown presenting a check for $750 to Fred P. Jeffrey (cen- 
ter), chairman of the University of Massachusetts scholarship committee and 


acting dean of the College of Agriculture, is David A. Trayham (right), 
Boston, treasurer of New England Feedmen. The check from the association 


of feed manufacturers will be used to start a loan fund that poultry, dairy 
and animal science students may borrow from without an interest charge. 
George Durgin (left), Fairfield, Maine, secretary of the association, looks on. 


Annual Sales Meeting 
Held by Whitmoyer 


MYERSTOWN, PA. — Lectures, 
panel discussions, films and individ- 
ual conferences were used to get 
across recent information on the 
marketing of veterinary pharmaceu- 
tical and nutritional products at the 
Whitmoyer annual sales meeting at 
the home offices of Whitmoyer Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

Henry C. Suppan, Whitmoyer sales 
manager, developed and presided 
over the sales program. In addition 
to the salesmen of the parent com- 


pany, Whitmoyer affiliated compan- 
ies and several major distributors 
were represented at the meeting. Re- 
presentatives were present from 
Whitmoyer Laboratories of Dixie, 
Inc.; Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd. 
(Canada); Whitmoyer International, 
Ltd.; Grandone, Inc. (New England 
distributor); G&M Sales Co. (North 
Carolina distributor), and a Swiss 
firm. 

Marketing events of the past year 
and developments in the poultry and 
animal health field were reviewed 
and plans for the coming year were 
outlined by various members of the 
Whitmoyer staff. 


Just these 


fill every mineral need 


Now—from one manufacturer—a complete mineral line. Stock 


for your customers. 


all livestock will eat it free choice. 


DARLING’S 
Free-Choice Minera Mix 


Formulated with one-half special steamed bone meal... . 
DARLING '’s mineral mix contains 6% phosphorus. It's all 
feed, every ingredient digestible and highly available. 
DARLING continues to offer its money-back guarantee that 


DARLING’S 
Weather-Resistant Minerat 


A complete mineral block, supplying not only the usual salt 
and trace minerals, but also the needed phosphorus and 
calcium. Contains one-half special steamed bone meal . 

6% phosphorus. Guaranteed palatable. Specially treated to 
prevent deterioration during storage and exposure. 


Order all three from your favorite distributor! 
DARLING & COMPANY 
Mineral Feed Division 


only these three, and you take care of every customer's min- 
eral requirements. Profit from fast turnover, proven consumer 
acceptance, and continuing advertising support. 


DARLING’S 
Mixing Minerat Concentrate 


For custom mixing. Contains 9% phosphorus—up to 3 times 
that of ordinary mixing minerals. This concentrated for- 
mula, in 25 Ib. bags, saves one-half on freight and storage. 
Easier handling, too. More profit for you—and a better buy 


U. S. Yards + YArds 7-3000 + Chicago 9 
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Group Sees Need 
For More Research 
On Avian Leukosis 


WASHINGTON — Emphasis on 
study of the avian leukosis complex 
—a poultry disease condition that re- 
sults in uncontrolled behavior of 
bleod-forming cells—is urged by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Poultry Research & Marketing Advis- 
ory Committee, which held its annual 
meeting at Albany, Cal., Jan. 18-21. 

Avian leukosis is still the most de- 
structive disease among _ poultry, 
causing annual losses estimated at 
$60 million, committee members 
pointed out. Understanding and con- 
trolling this disease may give clues 
to an understanding of leukemia, a 
related form of the condition in man, 
they said. 

Research on the role of fats and 
fatty acids in human nutrition also 
needs increased emphasis, the com- 


mined? 


the composition and physical prop- 
erties of poultry and eggs is needed 
in the area of utilization research, 
the committee said, but also impor- 
tant are studies aimed at developing 
new and improved poultry and egg 
products. 


the committee listed the following 
high priority research needs: (1) Re- 
search on consumer discrimination 


mittee said. Some of the questions 
that such research would seek to 
answer are: What are the conditions 
under which the cholesterol level in 
human blood is raised to a point 
where it contributes to pathological 
conditions? How can the differences 
in reaction of each of the fats and 


fatty acids in combination with other 
food constituents be explained? How 
can the fundamental differences 
among fats and fatty acids and their 
nutritional applications be deter- 


Important Study 
More fundamental knowledge of 


In the area of marketing research 


and preferences aimed at determining 
the factors affecting consumer pur- 
chases of poultry and eggs and (2) 
development of objective measure- 
ments of poultry market quality. 
Committee members strong!y urged 
further research aimed at developing 
chemicals that have a favorable ef- 
fect on poultry production efficiency. 
This was suggested as part of an ef- 


| fort by USDA to increase public un- 


derstanding of the use of agricultural 
chemicals. 

Other farm research meeds that 
the committee indicated merit prior- 
ity attention include: (1) Breeding 
studies to obtain birds that are re- 
sistant to stress and can produce 
meat and eggs with improved effici- 
ency and (2) basic and applied 
studies of poultry diseases now re- 
sulting in costly losses to the poultry 
industry. 

Established under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, the com- 
mittee is made up of national lead- 
ers in the poultry industry. Its de- 
tailed recommendations for poultry 


THIS GOOD LIFE 


means more business for you 


PEOPLE HAVING FUN—you see them 
everyday—well-dressed, well-equipped, well- 
adjusted people . . . people who seek new 
ideas ... who want and can buy the better 
things in life. You call them customers. 
Businesspaper advertising plays a vital 
part in making this good life possible. It is a 


vital link in today’s business. Think of the 


many times it has given you new ideas for 
product improvement .. . for new methods 
and production techniques . . . for broaden- 
ing of markets and product lines. Business- 
paper advertising develops new customers 
for you, helps you increase your profits, 
helps your family enjoy THIS GOOD LIFE 


which makes America great, 


Advertising helps you enjoy the good life 


research to be undertaken by USDA 
will be submitted formally to the 
department soon. 


Committee Officers, Members 


Richard Hanson, Corvallis, Ore., 
poultry breeder and hatchery opera- 
tor, was reelected chairman of the 
group, and W. H. Wiley, director of 
the Rhode Island Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, Kingston, was renamed 
vice chairman. 

Other committee members are: 
Richard Forsythe, director, Central 
Laboratories, Henningsen, Inc., 
Springfield, Mo.; R. Frank Frazier, 
executive vice president, National 
Broiler Council, Richmond, Va.; O. 
H. Green, poultry producer, Spart- 
anburg, S.C.; Oscar Grossman, man- 
ager, Delaware Valley Farmers Co- 
operative Assn., Frenchtown, N.J.; 
Gordon W. Sprague, director, econ- 
omic research, Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, Minneapolis, Minn.; L. N. 
Thompson, general manager, Poultry 
Producers of Central California, San 
Francisco; C. H. Thurnbeck, turkey 
producer, Forest Lake, Minn., and 
Henry Van Roekel, professor of vet- 
erinary science, University of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Productive Acres Sales 


Manager Is Appointed 


OSKALOOSA, IQOWA—Productive 
Acres Manufacturing Co., Oskaloosa, 
has announced the appointment of 


Kenneth Russell 
as midwest sales ~ 
manager. 


Mr. Russell is a / 
1947 graduate of 
Iowa State Uni- 
versity with a ma- 
jor in agricultural 
education. From 
1948-51 he was 
employed asa 
field man with the 
Keokuk County 
Farm Bureau. He 
became a vocational agriculture in- 
structor in 1951, and held that posi- 
tion until his present appointment. 

Pamco manufactures hydraulic- 
driven bulk feed handling equipment. 


Heads Staley Publicity 


DECATUR, ILL.— Appointment of 
John N. DeBoice as public relations 
director of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co. was announced by A. 
E. Staley, Jr., company chairman. 

Mr. DeBoice succeeds James H. 
Beaumont, who was named assistant 
corn division manager of the Decatur 
corn, soybean and chemical process- 
ing concern. 

Mr. DeBoice joined the Staley com- 
pany in 1957 as editor of the Staley 
Journal, and has been assistant pub- 
lic relations director for the past two 
years. He was previously community 
relations supervisor with Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. in Decatur and a report- 
er on the Decatur Review. 


NEW DEALERS 

FAIRBURY, ILL.—The following 
dealers have announced they will 
handle the complete line of Honeg- 
gers’ & Co., Inc., livestock and poul- 
try feeds, Honegger Layers and 
farm buildings and equipment: 
Crowder Feed Mill, Jackson, Tenn.; 
Christensen Seed & Fertilizer, Audu- 
bon, Iowa; Newton Mobile Milling, 
Lexington, Tenn.; Wurth’s Feed Serv- 
ice, Hartsburg, Ill.; Clarence A. Her- 
man & Sons, Tremont, Ill.; Nicholls 
Implement Co., Pleasant Hill, Mo., 
and Seno’s Feed Service, Burlington, 
Wis. 


Kenneth Russell 


‘EXTRA RICH 


FEEDS 


WAY | 


Poy Way Feed Mills, tne. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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manager in 


Jesse James 


George Dowell, Jr. 


Dawe’s Labs Names 


Territory Managers 


CHICAGO — George Dowell, Jr., 
and Jesse James have been named 
territory managers by Dawe’s Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

Mr. Dowell was appointed manager 
for Alabama, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. He succeeds Frank Lininger, 
who was promoted to regional sales 
the southwestern 
region. He will report to Ken Simms, 
southeastern regional sales manager. 

Mr. James was named manager for 
Oklahoma and western Texas to re- 
place Hal Whiteside, who has been 
named director of technical services 
for the southern region. He will head- 
quarter in Dallas and report to Mr. 
Lininger. Mr. James was formerly 
with Butler Paper Products Co. 


Aeration Equipment 
Lease Plan Reported 


CHICAGO — Rolfes aeration and 
temperature scanning equipment may 
now be leased for terms from three 
to five years, it was announced by 
George A. Rolfes, president of Rolfes 
Grain Aeration Co. and Rolfes Elec- 
tronic Corp., Boone, Iowa, and Ro- 
bert Sheridan, president of Nation- 
wide Leasing Co., Chicago. Nation- 
wide is an equipment leasing firm. 

All equipment, plus custom instal- 
lation, is now available for lease to 
any organization which stores grain, 
Mr. Rolfes said. 

“One of the most important fea- 
tures of this program is the fact that 
a customer does not need a large 
amount of cash to secure the aera- 
tion and temperature scanning facili- 
ties which protect his large grain in- 
vestment in either vertical or flat 
Storage,” Mr. Rolfes said. “By leas- 
ing this equipment, working capital 
is kept free for other uses.” 

The new Rolfes leasing program 


WM Don't 
Mix 
Without 
Econolass 


(85% FEEDING CANE 
MOLASSES EQUIVALENT) 


Econolass is the economical, dry 
blackstrap molasses product de- 
hydrated on soybean mill feed. 
It means added palatability for 
your feeds and eaiser mixing. 
CK’s Econolass is packed in 
moisture-resistant 50 Ib, bags. It 
is never sticky, won't ball up or 
harden. Order and reorders you'll 
get with Econolass. 


DEALER INQUIRIES 
INVITED 


PROCESSING 
COMPANY 


IOWA 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 


C 


REDFIELD, 


will be conducted through the facili- 
ties of Nationwide Leasing Co. and 
will be available nationally from all 
Rolfes sales representatives. 


Arizona Poultry Unit 
Selects President 


TUCSON, ARIZ.—Jack W. Combs, 
Queen Creek, will head the Arizona 
Poultry Federation this year. 

Mr. Combs and other officers were 
elected recently at the federation 
convention on the University of Ari- 
zona campus here. Also elected were 
William Auerbach, Tucson, vice pres- 
ident, and Dr. Ernest Parker, Tempe, 
secretary-treasurer. 

A “good egg” award, in the form 
of an engraved plaque, was presented 
Mel E. Stone, Phoenix, for his “out- 
standing service to the poultry in- 
dustry of Arizona as state chairman 
of the Poultry & Egg National 
Board.” 


Beacon Milling Names 
Area Sales Manager 


CAYUGA, N.Y.—Alem B. Smith, 
Mifflinburg, Pa., has been apppointed 
Pennsylvania area sales manager for 
Beacon Milling 
Co., division of 
Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc. 

He will be re- 
sponsible for sales 
activity and deal- 
er and feeder re- 
lationships in 
Pennsylvania ex- 
| cept for 13 north- 
central and north- 
eastern counties. 
The area he is re- 
sponsible for is a part of the firm's 
York division, headed by F. S. Ken- 
nedy, vice president. 

Mr. Smith graduated from the Ver- 
mont State School of Agriculture, 
and then managed the dairy plant for 


Alem B. Smith 
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a central New York dairy operation. 
He subsequently entered the feed 
business where he has had 16 years 
experience, both at the retail and 
wholesale levels. Ten of these years 
have been with Beacon. 


Merck Representative 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Walter L. Wilson 
has been named by the chemical divi- 
sion of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
as an animal health representative 
for northern Ohio and eastern Michi- 
gan. 

He will report to Walter M. Bruso, 
central region manager for agricul- 
tural products in Chicago. 

Mr. Wilson majored in business 
management and marketing at Rut- 
gers University and also has taken 
specialized courses in sales and mar- 
keting. He has been with Merck for 
many years. His most recent assign- 
ment in Rahway was as technical 
sales and service coordinator for 
agricultural products. 


these men have designs on your business! 


These calculating individuals have plans to make 
your new feed mill the most efficient, profit- 
producing operation possible. They figure that they 
can deliver maximum production, low operating 
costs, more profitable results. And... unless you're 
the rare exception ... they’re absolutely right! 
They’re experts in many fields . . . plant automation, 
efficiency evaluation, machinery design, financing 
and contracting. They originate radical new ideas 
and methods to change “it- ~can ’t-be-dones” into 
“T-wouldn’t-have-believed-its”. 

As part of the Myers-Sherman automation en- 
gineering team, their job is to create new and 
better mills and mill equipment. They’re the idea 
men whose revolutionary new concepts are incor- 


porated in every piece of the famous Fords line we 
manufacture. Mills of their design which are com- 
pletely operated electronically by one man are al- 
ready in use and that’s just the beginning. 

You can put them to work designing your complete 
new mill ... or modernizing your present one... 
at our expense! They'll show you how it should be 
planned to fit your individual needs . . . explain 
how we can take the whole job off your hands or 
tackle any part of it you wish... give you the 
details on the 54 convenient Myers-Sherman pur- 
chase plans that let you pay as you earn, We can 
even lease it to you if you wish! 

Mail this coupon for our new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


i 
4 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
3501 S. Illinois St., Streator, Illinois 


Please send me your new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


STATE 
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ANOTHER FEED MILL BY Hogenson... 
FARMERS’ ELEVATOR SERVICE COMPANY 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


ELEVATORS 
FEED MILLS 
%& SEED PLANTS 
WAREHOUSES 


| Hogenson Construction Co. 


It takes ¢ lot of WORK and KNOW- 
HOW to train a HORSE... 


AND IT ALSO TAKES WORK AND KNOW-HOW 


‘| to manufacture fine EQUIPMENT 
ror MODERN FEED MILEING... 


~ 


SPACE 


WITH THIS 


COMPACTI 


Applies liquids 
to both light and 
heavy feeds at 
slow speeds with 
tandem mixing 


adjustable 
mixing paddles in double 
Q U-troughs. 


TANDEM 
1:3 


. H&S DUAL 
Two MODES 
renee SIZES 


Has 
METER FLOW 
AND 


Write today ton Complete infarnation 


Arkansas Compares 
Cage, Floor Flocks 
For Egg Production 


Cage flocks and floor flocks are 
two methods of producing commer- 
cial table eggs in Arkansas. Produc- 
ers are interested in the relative 
profitability of the two systems. Since 
each requires a different set of re- 
source inputs and follows different 
production practices, the investment 
requirements, costs and returns were 
developed for each system. 

In the fall of 1957, a survey was 
made of 41 cage producers and 52 
floor producers in southwest Arkan- 
sas to obtain data on investment re- 
quirements for each system. All pro- 
ducers in the survey had flocks ex- 
ceeding 500 hens. Egg production on 
these farms was a supplementary en- 
terprise which was cared for with 
family labor. 

The average investment require- 
ment in houses and other buildings, 
cages and equipment was $3,665 for 
cage flocks averaging 1,497 hens, 
compared with $3,459 for floor flocks 
averaging 1,560 hens. This amounts 
to an investment, exclusive of the 
hen, of about $2.45 per hen for cage 
flocks and $2.22 per hen for floor 
flocks. 

Of the total investment for cage 
flocks about 56% was for laying 
houses and other buildings, 37% for 
cages and 7% for other equipment. 
Houses and other buildings account- 
ed for 73% of the total investment 
for floor flocks; 20% was for roosts, 
nests, feeders, waterers and litter, 
and 7% was for other equipment. 

To determine the relative profita- 
bility of the two systems, cost and 
return information for 1957 and 1958 
was obtained from 14 cage producers 
and 26 floor producers. A summary 
of the annual costs and returns per 
100 hens for each system is shown 
in the table. 

Cage Flocks 

Cage flocks were fed a total of 
8,533 Ib. feed per 100 hens annually 
and produced 1,572 dozen eggs, an 
average of 5.4 lb. feed per dozen eggs 
produced. Total cash costs consisted 
of feed, $346.54; marketing charges, 
$23.58, and other costs, $21.26. Thus 
cash costs for cage flocks amounted 
to 24.9¢ per dozen eggs produced. 

Estimated non-cash costs (includ- 
ing depreciation and interest on the 
investment in buildings, equipment 
and hens; flock depreciation, and la- 
bor) were $181.97 per 100 hens an- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article by Eddie B. Smith 
and James H. White, University of 
Arkansas economists, is from Arkan- 
sas Farm Research, a university pub- 
lication. Mr. Smith is a graduate 
student in agricultural economics and 
Mr. White is an assistant agricul- 
tural economist. 


nually or 31.7% of the total cost. 
Labor requirements were estimated 
to be about 20 minutes per 100 hens 
per day or 123 hours annually. Non- 
cash and cash costs amounted to 
$573.35 per 100 hens per year or an 
average of 36.5¢ per dozen eggs pro- 
duced. 

Total returns from cage flocks were 
$556.47 per 100 hens per year, of 
which $550.20 was from the sale of 
eggs. Cash returns above cash costs 
were $158.82, and the net return 
above all costs was minus $16.88. 

Floor Filocks 

Floor flocks consumed 9,100 Ib. 
feed per 100 hens annually and pro- 
duced 1,850 dozen eggs for an aver- 
age of 49 Ib. feed per dozen eggs. 
Cash costs were made up of feed, 
$369.13; marketing costs, $27.75, and 
other costs, $8.53, for an average of 
21.9¢ per dozen eggs produced. Cash 
costs amounted to 65.3% of total 
costs. 

Non-cash costs consisted of the 
same items as for cage flocks and 
amounted to $215.49 per 100 hens per 
year. Average labor requirements for 
each 100 hens were estimated to be 
about 21 minutes per day or about 
130 hours annually. The total cost of 
producing eggs with floor flocks was 
$620.90 or 33.6¢ per dozen. 

Annual returns from floor flocks 
were $653.77 per 100 hens, of which 
$647.50 was from the sale of eggs. 
Cash returns above cash costs 
amounted to $242.09 and net return 
above all costs was $32.87. 

On the basis of these data cage 
flocks required a larger initial in- 
vestment, consumed more feed per 
dozen eggs produced and produced 
fewer eggs per 100 hens than did 
floor flocks. This resulted in a high- 
er cost of production per dozen eggs 
for cage flocks and in a lower net 
return. 

J. H. HEALEY DIES 

NEW YORK—James H. Healey, 
former vice president in charge of 
the southern division of Corn Pro- 
ducts Co., died recently. He was 78 
years old. 


Costs and Returns per 100 Hens per Year for Cage and Floor Flocks 


—Cage flocks—— —Floor floc ks—— 
item and unit Unit price Quantity Value Quantity Value 
cents dollars dollars 
Cash costs 
.0409° 8,395 343.36 8,66! 354.23 
Grain, .0384* 43 1.65 352 13.51 
Shell and grit, Ib. o16* —1!.53 87 1.39 
Marketing (cooling and 
hauling), doz. ost 1,572 ~ 23.58 1,850 27.75 
Total cash costs 391.38 405.41 
Non-cash costs: 
Depreciation 
Building and equipment, éaee Annual 13.82 Annual 17.71 
ane Annual 80.23 Annual 106.38 
Interest on investment,t# ...... Annual 15.66 Annual 15.31 
Labor (family), hour ........... 58.723 123.1 72.26 129.6 76.09 
Total non-cash costs ........- core 181.97 215.49 
pice 573.35 620.90 
Returns: 
BqGS, 35°** 1,572 550.20 1,850 647.50 
Manure credit, ove cose 6.27 6.27 
Total returns 556.47 653.77 
Cash returns above cash costs ...... 158.82 242.09 
—16.88 32.87 


Net return above all costs 


*Average prices paid by producers. 


tAverage marketing cost paid by producers. 

tincludes medicine, pest control, utilities, marketing supplies, repairs on houses and equip- 
ment, taxes and miscellaneous expenses. 

**(Value of flock at beginning of year plus cost of birds purchased)—i(value of birds sold 
plus value of birds at end of year). 

t#Charged at rate of 6% annually on average investment in buildings, equipment and hens. 

*tAverage hourly wage rate for Arkansas farm labor in 1957. 

***Weighted average price of all eggs reported on the Little Rock market from December, 
1957, through July, 1959. 
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@No. 12 in a series of conversations 


with Gooch Feed Dealers 


“Gooch’s complete line helps me sell the year around” 


“I tell my customers I can give them a Gooch Feed for 
every critter on the place—including the farm dog. And 
they are better customers because once their stock is 
started on Gooch, they can follow the Gooch feeding pro- 
gram right on through to market. I'll sell a hog man Pig 
Booster Crunchetts for his baby pigs, say. Then when his 
pigs are a few weeks older he’s back for Pig Grower. 
Later he buys Hog Supplement. He likes to get on a feed- 
ing program and stick with it, since it’s the surest way of 
getting the most out of his livestock. And once he’s started 
on a Gooch program . . . Well, the Gooch Feeds he’s us- 
ing are the best salesmen for more Gooch Feeds.” 


GOOCH FEED MILL COMPANY 


Council Bluffs, 
Vieksburg, Mississippi 


Lincoln, Nebraska Salina, Kansas 
Dathart, Texas 


Complete feeding programs help Gooch dealers do good 
business during all seasons. And having a proven feeding 
program for every kind of stock helps them develop more 
and more business from each customer. Customers ap- 
preciate being able to buy all their feed at one place— 
rather than picking up a bit here, a bit there. And the 
Gooch programs are designed to make it easy to use 
Gooch Feeds correctly for the best possible results. 


If you'd like to build your feed business on a sound year 
around basis by offering your customers complete feed- 
ing programs, inquire about a Gooch franchise. You're 
invited to write your nearest Gooch office. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements received by set of initials, or group of figures counts _sertion additional charged for forward- 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for as a word, To the number of words in ing replies. Commercial po mt not 
the issue of the following Saturday. your want ad itself add six (6) words accepted in classified advertising depart- 
Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge for your name and ad or name and ment. Display advertising accepted for 
$3.90. Situations wanted, 15¢ a word; address of yon firm. This applies for insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
$2.25 minimum, In figuring cost of your both direct- reply ads — for blind ads column inch. No discount -_ ads ordered 


Hay Pellets for Steers 
Of More Value Than 
Long Hay, Test Shows 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Will hay in pellet 
form have a higher value for beef 
steers than an equal amount of long 


classified ad x number. If an ad is for more than one insert 
of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


° each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


containing 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


SITUATIONS 
v 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER—OVER 


WANTED 


20 YEARS’ 


experience in all phases of vegetable oil 
milling laboratory, plant supervision, 
process and product development. Avail- 
able immediately. Address Ad No. 6634, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN DESIRES PO- 
sition in Southeast, prefer north Georgia, 
Florida or South Carolina. 35, married, 
family, animal husbandry graduate. Ex- 
perience: livestock farming, teaching 
adult vocational agriculture and 6 years’ 
district sales manager regional feed com- 
pany, promotional and selling poultry 
dealers, contractors, mills. Now employed 
but desire change. Guaranteed salary now 
in upper four figures. Average yearly 
sales for past four years $280,000 to 
$540,000. Full details exchanged first let- 
ter. Address Ad No. 6644, Feedstuffs, 


Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


MIDWESTERN DOG FOOD MANUFAC- 
turer requires salesmen for state of In- 
diana. Liberal salary, commissions and 
expenses. Car necessary. Write complete 
resume to: G & W Pet Foods, Box 673, 
Danville, Ill, 


FEED ENGINEER WANTED FOR MANA- 


HELP WANTED 
v 
EXPERIENCED GRAIN AND FEED MA- 
chinery salesman needed by distributor 
and manufacturer, to cover exclusive s- 
tablished territory in Michigan. Draw and 
commission. Send photo, experience and 
references in first letter. Address Ad No. 
5687, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE — 1957 INT. COMBINATION 
bulk truck, 7-ton capacity, Dodgen box. 
Ed Ringger, Gridley, lL; Phone 2 Green. 

12% - TON TOLEDO DIAL SUSPENSION 
hopper scale, like new, 32 inch dial, Model 
2600. O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 USED HEIL DEHYDRATOR 
SD-8x25 complete with furnace, motors, 
cyclones, sten: crusher. Address ad No. 
6621, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


PAKMASTER BAG-BULK BODY 16 FT. 
Write or phone for a bargain price. Stein- 
bach Flour Mills, Ltd., Davis 6-3428, 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada. 


WHIRLAWAY A AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


NEWLY RECONDITIONED 100 HP. G. M.C 
diesel power unit with power takeoff. 
Phone Oxford 774. John E. Stively, 251 
South Third St., Oxford, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


SALE—1957 CHEVROLET TANDEM 
= 700 series, V-8 high speed transmis- 
sion, 3-way brownie, 20 ft. Pakmaster 
bulk feed box. Truck has new paint. 
Rhone Raymond Bollman, 147J16, Monona, 
lows. 


USED INCU BATORS - - BATTERY | ‘BROOD- 
ers. Buckeye streamliner and No. 24 
Setters with separate hatchers. Various 
sizes and makes of battery brooders. Suit- 
able for experimental and test work. 
Amstutz Hatcheries, Orrville, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—60 SINGLE BURNER FLUE- 
less type brooder stoves, 1,000 chick ca- 
pacity. In good condition. Only one year 
old. Also Rowe vending machine, 1957 
model, 100 dozen capacity. Somerville 
Poultry Farms Co., Box 309, Somerville, 
N. J. 


SALE—SPROUT-WALDRON 335 CU. FT. 
horizontal ribbon mixer. Type 304 stain- 
less steel dry material handling ‘netalla- 
tion, including: 1,800 cu. ft. weigh hop- 
pers, bucket elevators, shake and screw 
conveyors, etc. Perry, 1403 N. 6th S8t., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE — COMPLETE JAY BEE 26", 
5-W hammermill with switches and am- 
meter, including 200 h.p. Crocker-Wheeler 
explosion and dust proof motor, 3 phase, 
440 volt, 3,600 RPM. Complete ‘“Verti 
Cool” alfalfa meal cooler, less refrigerat- 
ing system. Dismantled. Illinois automatic 
stocker, dismantled, Type LF, 6'x10‘8". 
Schoeneck Farms, Inc., Nazareth, Pa. 


gerial job with feed ingredient and feed 
manufacturing company. Excellent start- 
ing salary plus bonuses. Address ad No. 
5625, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

WANTED: EXPERIENCED TRADER TO 
establish general grain merchandising div- 
ision. Central territory interior location 
experience preferred Salary ccempatible 
with experience. The Mennel Milling Co., 
P.O. Box 189, Fostoria, Ohio. 


WANTED — MANUFACTURER'S REPRE- 
sentative, Texas, exclusive contract to 
of sales of established 


take responsibility 
line of feed processing equipment. Com- 
plete line includes mills, mixers, conveyors, 
hoists, molasses mixers, package plants, 
etc. Excellent potential for experienced 
individual or firm calling on custom and 
large feed processing plants, Prater Pul- 
verizer Co., 1515 South 55th Court, Chi- 
cago 560, 

SALES ENGINEERS: PRESENTLY SELL- 
ing, or familiar with, feed milling ma- 
chinery, pellet mills, coolers, liquid blend- 
ing equipment, feed mill layouts. Feed pro- 
duction manager acceptable. Travel Mon- 
day through Friday. Sober and reliable. 
Age—30 to 40. Engineering background, 
heavy emphasis on sales. Interested in 
high earnings—$15,000 per year or better. 
Territories available in Nebraska, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, and Oklahoma. Reply 
only if you possess above qualifications 
and are presently successful. Address ad 
No. 5607, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn 


NUTRITIONIST 


Good number 2 man under Prod- 
ucts Director for feed formulation 
and quality-control responsibilities. 
Graduate degree in nutrition re- 
quired—Ph.D. desirabie. 


DIXIE MILLS COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 351 
East St. Louis, Ilinois 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


Large grain pany hos an for 
man between the ages of 35-45. rrsel bo 
thoroughly experienced in all phases of 
grain elevator operations. Part time 
travel. Cc1ege background essential. 
Pleose furnish complete 

information, education, experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. Address ad 
No. 5614, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


Director of 
Foreign Sales 


Speak Spanish; age 30-45; work- 
ing knowlege of animal and poultry 
feeding; some knowledge of feed 
mixing equipment and handling of 
export shipments helpful. 

Send resume to 


John W. Esheiman & Sons 
Lancaster, Pa. 


FEED MIXER, 1- TON CAPACITY,  _—~« 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3478, Feed- 
_ stutta, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2105 Como Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn 


1959 B & L. PORTABLE MILI-—€ MONTHS 
old, 10,000 miles, complete, in new condi- 
tion. $15,000—delivered with instructions. 
Eastern Agri-Business Corp., 732 First 
St., S.E., Roanoke, Va.; Phone DI 4-5889. 


FOR SALE—WS JAY BEE HAMMERMILL 
with direct connected 150 h.p. motor. Also 
used 10'x36’ McGhee dehydrator complete. 
Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Napoleon, 

hio. 


CLARK MICHIGAN 12B ENDLOADER, 
three elevator legs complete, Tyler-Hum- 
mer screen, Rotex screens, electric equip- 
ment, ABC oil burner, etc. Write for de- 
tails. Regal Packer By-Products Co., 
Lynn Center, Ill. 

FOR SALE—WORTHINGTON 6 CYLINDER 
diesel engine, 4 cycle direct connected to 
Westinghouse 166 KVA generator, serial 
No. 1817P109. Complete with all controls 
and panel board, 220 or 440 volts. Napol- 
eon Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Napoleon, Ohio. 


DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE — GOOD CONDI- 
tion after major overhaul. Bargain price 
$6,950 for fleet owner needing more serv- 
ice facilities in peak season. Address Ad 


No. 6640, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 
1957 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL, 34,000 


low diesel 


miles, Chevrolet truck, time, 
excellent mechanical condition, $2,750 
down, $9,000 financing available, located 


in Minnesota. Address Ad No. 5631, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
_ Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


1954 DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE MOUNTED 
on 1954 Chevrolet truck in good condi- 
tion. Good selection of used portable mills 
with mixers and molasses equipment also 


straight grinders. We have used sta- 
tionary equipment for sale, too. See 
Mooers Mfg. Co. at Windom, Minn., for 


all of your mobile and stationary mill 


requirements. Phone TEmple 1-3223. 


100 H.P. ACE SPROUT-WALDRON PEL- 
let mill, complete with motor, 
pneu-vac air system; 60 
Waldron pellet mill and cooler; 
heavy duty California pellet mill; 6-ton 
8S. Howes Eureka horizontal mixer, with 
silent chain drive and 40 H.P. motor. 
Call or write J. E. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Phone 6-2197. 


FOR SALE 
Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 


NEW & USED 

co., Inc. 
tbsen Ave. & Newkirk 


Baltimore 24, Md. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Oo., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 


WANTED—ONE (3-TON) NO. 548 HOWES 
Eureka mixer, without motor. O. W. 
Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


WANTED—ARID AIRE MODEL C DRYER 
Write Box 306, Troy, Ohio; Phone Federal 
9-6911. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, 


S OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—FEEDMILL—CENTRAL WIS- 
consin. Water power operated. Turbine 
generates up to 90 H.P. Grain storage 
capacity 8,000 bu. plus. Complete basic 
custom milling equipment. Reason for 
selling—retiring. Address Ad No. 5639, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER: GRAIN, FEED, 
seed and hardware business. Located at 
Butler, Missouri in Bates County on the 
main line of Missouri Pacific from Kansas 
City to Memphis and St. Louis to Wichita. 
Highway 71 and Highway 62. Buildings 
consist of 35,000 bushel elevator, air con- 
ditioned office and display room, 4 large 
warehouses and cooling room for eggs and 
perishable articles. 100,000 Ib. Fairbanks- 
Morse scales with printo-meter, also large 
hopper scales in elevator. Corn sheller, 
corn cleaner, Clipper seed cleaner, Carter 
disk cleaner, roller mill, crimper and mix- 
er. Owing to the fact that this is located 
on deeded land which consists of 3 blocks 
and 10 lots of land and the property is 
all clear of debt it could be financed to 
a good advantage. Kenney Brothers Grain 
Company, P.O. Box 26, Butler, Missouri. 


WHAT! 


Food Without a Hook? 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 


hay? 

Research directed by Prof. John 
Miller, New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, 
shows it will. Prof. Miller found that 
3 lb. of hay pellets added to. typical 
winter rations for growing calves 
gave about 50% more value than 
would be expected from long baled 
hay of the same quality. 

The project, which lasted three 
years, included three experiments in 
which groups of cattle were fed hay 
pellets and their weight gains com- 
pared with those of animals fed reg- 
ular baled hay or grass silage. 

Other Research 

In other research, the Cornell men 
compared pellets consisting of half 
corn and half alfalfa meal with 
ground corn for steers fattened in 
the barn. The results indicate that 
the pellets are worth about as much 
for beef cattle as the straight corn. 

Hay pellets were also fed to year- 
ling steers fattened on pasture. It 
was found that pellets made from 
alfalfa and orchard grass could re- 
place half to two thirds of the ground 
corn without reducing gains appreci- 
ably. However, the steers which were 
fed hay pellets ate more and fat- 
tened less than the steers fed ground 
corn alone. Consequently, says Prof. 
Miller, the hay pellets were actually 
worth about 75% as much as the 
ground corn. 


Wider Use Seen 


Prof. Miller says another advan- 
tage of pellets over long hay is ease 
of handling and storage. He foresees 
a time when new equipment and re- 
search developments will bring hay 
pellets into much wider use among 
farmers. 

Research at other centers indicates 
that identical results would not be 
obtained in the case of dairy cows. 
The Cornell researchers say their 
work was done solely with beef cat- 
tle, and they have no indication that 
dairy farmers could expect the same 
effects. 


Dannen Mills Names 


Advertising Assistant 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Ralph Melon, 
farm director for Station KLIK, 
Jefferson City, Mo., has been named 
assistant advertis- 
ing manager for 
Dannen Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph. 

The appoint- 
ment was an- 
nounced by 
Dwight L. Dan- 
nen, president of 
the feed milling 
and manufactur- 
ing firm. 

Mr. Melon, who 
holds a degree in 
agricultural education from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, taught vocational 
agriculture for six years. He also has 
been awarded an honorary state 
farmer degree by the Future Farm- 
ers of America for his service to the 
organization in Missouri. 

NEW CHEMICAL BRANCH 

SAGINAW, MICH.—A new chemi- 
cal sales branch and warehouse has 
been established at Saginaw by the 
chemical department, McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., according to an an- 
nouncement by F. Dean Hildebrandt, 
executive vice president. The Saginaw 
branch office is located in the Bear- 
inger Building. Harold McAdow, for- 
merly manager of McKesson’s chemi- 
cal branch at Cincinnati, has been 
appointed branch manager for this 
new unit. 


Ralph Melon 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Predicts New Credit, 
Financing Concept 
In Poultry Industry 


TRENTON, N.J.—‘“The emergence 
of a whole new concept of credit 
and financing” in the poultry indus- 
try this year is expected by Richard 
I. Ammon, executive secretary, 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council. “Tight credit is forcing a 
shift in those who take the risk on 
investment capital,” he says in the 
January issue of NEPPCO News. 
“Watch for a trend toward spreading 
and equalizing the risk over all who 
share in the profits. 

“The shakedown of the poultry in- 
dustry has passed midpoint. We're on 
the road back, and 1960 will furnish 
the first real clues of the shape of 
things to come.” 

Listed by Mr. Ammon as another 
of these “clues” were the results of 
an end-of-the-year survey conducted 
by Feedstuffs among feed manufac- 
turers of many sizes and categories 
in all regions of the US. 

“One result worth pondering were 
the replies to the question: ‘Are you 
involved in or expect to become di- 
rectly involved in end product mar- 
keting?” Mr. Ammon remarked. 
“Some 30% said, ‘Yes.’ Just five years 
ago you'd have been lucky to get 1% 
affirmative replies. How do you think 
the same question will be answered 
five years hence? Consider the reply 
of one eastern feed manufacturer: 
‘We have been and expect to expand 
this activity in self defense.’ Said 
another: ‘We are investigating.’” 

Brand Merchandising 

Another clue to the long-range fu- 
ture of the poultry industry, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ammon, will be revealed 
during 1960 by the extent of brand 
name merchandising of poultry pro- 
ducts. “Will 1960 signal the start of 
a new era of pre-cooked, ‘prepared’ 


NEW DIRECTORS—The National 


Directors shown (left to right) are: 


Piedmont, Ala.; Glenn Fisher, Lafayette, Ind.; R. J. C. Tricou, Jr., 
New Orleans, La.; Alfred Lambrecht, Wilton, Wis.; H. F. McCarty, 


Council's 


Broiler 
board of directors has asked that a broiler promotion 
program aimed at regaining demand be put into action 
by March 1 (Feedstuffs, Jan. 30). 


Rose Hill, N.C.; 


Waterville, Maine; 


Decatur, Ark., and 
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Jr., Magee, Miss.; Henry Saglio, Glastonbury, Conn.; Dennis Rameey, 
Frank Perdue, 
North Wilkesboro, N.C.; Willard Strain, Dalton, Ga.; J. M. Tankers- 
ley, Gainesville, Ga.; 
doe Frank Sanderson, 
Cleveland, Gainesville, Ga.; Raymond Higgins, 


Salisbury, Md.; E. 8. Kendrick, 
Durham, N.C.; Don Corbett, 
Laurel, Miss.; Ralph 


Hot Springs, Ark.; 


H. C. Kennett, 


ing—Charl ™M ‘ Willard Adcox, Dalton, Ga., and Frank Frazier, Richmond, Va. 
Standing ee Milles Seated—Ed Covell, Easton, Md.; Joe Fechtel, Dallas, Texas; Fred 
Gaddis, Forest, Miss.; Franklin Hurst, Dayton, Va.; Kirk Hale, 


Shannen Skelley, Albertville, Ala. 


chicken and ‘branded’ eggs?” he 
asks. “I think so, but what's even 
more significant, brand name mer- 
chandising will stimulate producer 
organizations to inaugurate direct-to- 
consumer advertising and promotions 
of the type, if not to the extent, of 
the toothpaste, beer and cigarette 
boys—which, in turn, will create de- 
mand in the supermarkets and put 
the producer back in the driver's 
seat about as neatly as the Hertz 
commercials on TV.” 

Further commenting on “a whole 
new concept of credit and financing,” 
Mr. Ammon says, “Our entire econ- 
omy is presently going through a 
period of tight credit which the ex- 
perts predict will continue and may 
even increase in 1960. In our indus- 
try, the Chemell case put the brakes 
on credit about as abruptly as a high 
school kid on her first driver-train- 
ing lesson.” 

“In the past, the producer has fre- 
quently been sandwiched between 
those who own the capital and those 


Ee 


MILL EXTERIOR—This is the exterior of the new $175,000 Endeman Feed 


& Pellet Mill in Williams, Cal. 


$175,000 California 
Feed Mill Operating 


WILLIAMS, CAL.—Endeman Feed 
& Pellet Mill, Inc., is now operating 
its new $175,000 mill. 

The new operation, which will han- 
die 80 tons of pellets per day at peak 
production on a 24-hour a day basis, 
is owned by Clyde Endeman, who be- 
gan with a one-man business eight 
years ago. 

The mill will process ground feed 
and pellets for hogs, cattle and sheep 
under its registered Diamond E 
brand.-In addition to the wholesale 


and retail business connected with 
its own brand, Endeman’s will raix 
feeds to the customer's specifications 
as well as grind and roll feed. 

Mr. Endeman, president and gen- 
eral manager, explained that the 
$175,000 cost included a huge hay 


| barn with a storage capacity of 1,500 


tons of baled alfalfa. 

In the mill, which is of steel con- 
struction, a conveyor system running 
through the center of the barn brings 


the hay to the chopping mill. It is 


then blown to the pellet mill. 

The retail store, operated in con- 
junction with the mill, provides farm 
chemicals, seeds, dust sprays, tools, 
insecticides and general ware. 


who court the consumer. And make 
no bones about it, the consumer is 
‘queen.’ All our profits—the hatch- 
eryman’s, the producer’s, the feed- 
man’s, the supplier’s, the processor’s 
and the retailer’s—come from the 
purse of Mrs. Consumer. 

“For a long time, the feedman 
thought his profits came from feed, 
and the hatcheryman thought his 


came from chicks, and even the pro- | 


ducer—far removed from the market 
place—thought his profits came from 
his co-op or processor. But the re- 
tailer knew all along who buttered 
his bread and took justifiable advan- 
tage of it. 

“Look for Queen Consumer to show 
up at the ball with some new suit- 
ors,” Mr. Ammon writes, “the feed 
manufacturer, who is becoming inter- 
ested in end product marketing; dit- 
to, the producer, and the retailer, of 
course, who always has been. 

“Perhaps one will win her favor 
and rule the roost, but I rather sus- 
pect an economic coalition will 
emerge.” 


Bemis Sina Net 
Income Up From ’58 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — Sales of the | 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. for 1959 were 
up 8% and net income up 16% over 
1958, F. G. Bemis, president, an- 
nounced in a preliminary report to 
stockholders. 

Sales were $131,251,156 as com- 
pared with $121,246,401 the previous 


year. Net income rose from $2,601,- | 


130 in 1958 to $3,023,354 in 1959. 

After preferred dividends, earnings 
per share of the company’s common 
stock were $4.24 as compared with 
$3.67 in 1958. 

Mr. Bemis also announced that the 
board of directors has declared a 
quarterly cash dividend of 50¢ per 
share on the company’s common 
stock, payable March 1, 1960, to 
stockholders of record February 15, 
1960. During 1959, the company paid 
quarterly dividends of 40¢ per share 
during the first half of the year and 
50¢ during the final two quarters . 

In his letter to stockholders, Mr. 
Bemis said, “We are pleased with 
this year’s results. If the economic 
climate remains favorable, increasing 
manufacturing efficiencies should re- 
sult in improved earnings in the fu- 
ture.” 


|Harley Bag Names 


Midwest Salesman 


SPARTANBURG, S.C. — Cliff F. 
Guernsey has been appointed Mid- 
west sales representative of Harley 
Bag Co., Spartan- 
burg, S.C. 

Mr. Guernsey 
will headquarter 
at Louisville, Ky., 
and will service 
customers in Indi- 
ana, Kentucky and 
Illinois. 

Harley Bag Co. 
manufactures mul- 
tiwall paper bags, 
small paper flour 
bags and meal 
bags. Mr. Guernsey is well known in 
the feed and fertilizer trades, having 
previously represented the Walker 
Bag Co., Louisville, for eight years. 


C. F. Guernsey 


California Firm Bought 
SAN FRANCISCO—Berger & 


Plate Co. San _ Francisco, 
has purchased the facilities of Magic 
Valley Bean Co., Kimberly, Idaho, 


| processor and shipper of dried beans, 
| dried peas, seeds and grains. 
| The new company will be operated 
under the name of Magic Valley Bean 
Co., Inc., with all key personnel being 
retained and Cleo Barth continuing 
as general manager. 
| This acquisition gives Berger & 
Plate processing facilities both in 
Idaho and California, the latter being 
| the Northern California Co., Modesto, 
a wholly owned subsidiary. 


SHORT OF ROUGHAGE? 


| 
| 
Turn te PAXCO DEHYDRATED 
| CORN COB MEAL 


get real value from it 
Reliable source; stabilized prices 
Write today to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Iilinois 


HIGHER QUALITY 


HEAT TREATED H A M M E K $ 


Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens. Ask 
for prices. 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
P. ©. Box 7455 


N. Kansas City, Me. 


EQUIPMENT 


Does Make a Difference 


| 
( 
£ 
| | G 0 0 D 
“BN 
PO Y SEND FOR BULLETIN No. 1159 
4 
AG PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
Sey 1537 South 55th Court — Chicago 50, Illinois 
j 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely 


because of the many discov- 
eries made in nutrition and livestock feeding. In 22nd edition, 
numerous 


Particular em- 


and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full a is given concerning 
requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, including B and the 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with $9, 50 
tion and ble nutrients of 1,100 feeds 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 
It covers the 


can help in raising healthier, more 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, equipment, etc. Includes a report 

- ee, experiments. Has a special on sterility by Dr. 
Hardenbrooks, Jr., of veterinary $7 50 


1958 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


for the Small Mill, centrate Mixer and Custom Miller. Covers such 

Receiving and Preparation, Mixing, Packing, Storing and Shipping, 
Typical Mill Layouts, Pelleting and Dust Collection ..........-.6.+.+ 


1959 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


Transcript of Proceedings of the 1959 Small Mill Short Course containing subjects 
of particular interest to the emaller miller. Subjects include cost facts, experience 
and research reports with practical recommendations on methods in 
pelleting, costs and economies of building formulas, operating $5 00 
portable mills and other related subjec . 


PELLETING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


1959 Feed Production School Transcript 
Feed Production School, Inc. 
A ete report pecialized research . current practices 
in Pelleting Related Subjects 198 pages the 


up-to-date information pr 
ing helpfal charts, tables and equipment tb 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or 
found, specific suggestions for solving pr in 
for market, t, selecting, f 


and managing livestock, including preparing 
ing, breeding and marketing influences, It tells of the many $7 ‘95 
be done and exactly how te do them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations... ... . 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Pate 


Based on the original work by Cari w. 7 and Fred 8. nnd mach 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new ch nnd vitamin, and 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, ‘airy cattle health 
grams, and digestion in the rumen and milk secretion. Designed for use $6. 50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman, 614 pages. .... 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A yet ensily enderetecd reference Ser end 
in auxiliary services to them. Covers history and gen es of the industry, ite 
distribution, adaptation and future; types and breeds, establishing the herd, meat 
type breeds, selection and judging, breeding, feeding, —- and hi, 
feeds, proteir, vitamin and milling by- — A feeds, pastures, 
equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaughter, $5 30 
management and showing. 543 pages, 192 illustrations. 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A new test for tenchere of animal husbandry and 
agents, nutritionists and workers in veterinary 

head of the Department of Animal H ,a 

mittee of the American Society of Animal Production and the Swine Nutrient 
Requirements Committee of the National Research The 

reports on the most recent scientific 
300 pages, 47 tables, 45 illustrations . ........cccccreeecnetennnseete 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding and 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


$7.50 


A practical swine raiser’s handbook. Stock selection, record keeping, feeding, care 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables ....... 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 

An encyclopedic presentation of production, formulation and medication. Designed 
to increase feed efficiency, expcai thousands of terms. Valuable te ranches 
and farms - | ey of feeds from right crops, utilization of plant as pasture, 
silage, hay, .. and as an officially recognized feed product 

cake, etc.). and praction! on medicated feeds, mineral feed- 

growers. te nu 

animal biology, etc. pages, 178 binding $9.00 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


breeding and feeding of livestock. 
agement, nasteting. fe. The 1959 edition is an extensive revision of 
edition, published in 1956. The 668-page book has €25 charte, 

tables and illustrations. A practical 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, lowa State University economist 


Written as basie reference book fer clevater and farm store managers, thie besk 
includes valuable tatermaten on over-all and management. Some of the 
topics incl are or maximum business efficiency, 
accounting system, Se employee productivity, customer rela- 


$7.00 
SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 
A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment of 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; deficiency diseases; also re- 
lationship between feed consumption and egg production. $4 
297 pages, hard binding ms 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 
Meets the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and students for the 
latest authoritative information on how to raise the best poultry ‘by 3 | 
modern feeding methods. It evaluates 


te be used and natritive economy. Deals wi 
for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


techniques, 
incubation; it is an “ 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 

Righth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and fear plates. Deals 
juction, flock 


and marketing, breeding and 
selection, nutrition, disease control, ete. 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 
By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman, and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

trated broadened. in’ scope with dition ef 

author. More about feeding-results of experiments with —F as layers. 

00 


and energy levels f highly bred 
producing steck. 304 pages, 176 illustration, cloth cloth bound.......... 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


By Stanley J]. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 
A text on turkey raising and by Stanley J. Marsi\en, a, Saat 


man at the U.S. Research Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head 
of the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers » rearing, feeding, 
preparation for the et, diseases and their $ 

Prevention and control, 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations ............... 7.00 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By Ross M. Sherwood 


formulation. A practical handbeok for practical men. 4 


Feedstuffs 


OrveR FRoM P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis 40, 
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The Feed Man’s Library 
Reader Service Department 
Intended for stockmen, those whe counsel with stockmen and for teachers in 
7 animal agriculture. Of particular interest to the feed trade is a section on 
$8.75 
als nbout how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, etc., 
8.00 
i'grain future in the US. Canada. Te is of what hay to grat 
end grain Sutares in the U.S. and Zell So 
* ing ite purchase from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and tior 
establishing of price even 
ee professor in the grain trade. This authoritative book will become the 
reference book on this subject for farmers, county agents, legis- $6.00 
Po lators, foreign buyers, government personnel, teachers, etc........... ° 
1,500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, factual information for feed manufac- ‘ 
turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. New chapter on anti- $12.50 ' 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth......... ; 
most 
.00 
from 
;00 
New, 1955; tical de f he 
of the business, includ experienced and in- 
447 pages, 188 illustrations, based experience, brings practical helps ; 
No C. O. D.’‘s 


OPPOSITION 


(Continued from page 4) 


strictions of the cancer clause,” Dr. 
Carney cited the case of diethyl- 
stilbestrol. “This synthetic chemical 
has been widely used in human medi- 
cine for 20 years and is fed to ap- 
proximately 75% of cattle in feed 
lots to improve weight gains,” he 
said. 

He pointed out that before the 
Delaney Amendment, stilbestrol was 
cleared by FDA on six occasions for 
six different uses after this agency 
examined volumes of scientific inform- 
ation submitted. Dr. Carney stated, 
“Even when the most sensitive ana- 
lytical tests are applied, no residues 
of stilbestrol can be found in the 
meat produced. Yet,” he said, “be- 
cause stilbestrol can be made to 
cause cancer under unusual labora- 
tory conditions in a few species of 
animals, additional uses in agricul- 
ture are now prohibited by the De- 
laney Amendment. The chemical can 
be used now only because clearances 
were granted before the amend- 
ment’s enactment.” 

To demonstrate the value of stil- 
bestrol to the nation’s economy, Dr. 
Carney calculated, “Without this 
chemical farmers would have had to 
produce 360,000 more beef cattle in 
1959 to provide the same amount of 
meat produced with this additive. 
This would be enough beef to feed 
2% million persons for a year.” 

Comments on Ban 

Paul Gerdon, general counsel, Ab- 
bott Laboratories, Chicago, said, “Un- 
der the provisions of the Delaney 
Amendment in the food additives pro- 
vision of the law, FDA had invoked 
a ban on the use of organic arsenic- 
al compounds in livestock feed, al- 
though there is no evidence that any 
organic arsenical compound ever pro- 
duced cancer either in man or test 
animals.” 

Responsible FDA officials told 
Feedstuffs that the organic arsenic- 
als were not involved in the cancer 
danger, but, under the rigid policy 
statement of FDA last year, ‘the or- 
ganics now have been “caught in a 
squeeze” and, thus far, FDA has 
failed to act to relieve them. 
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cident Elevator, Sidney, was clected 
secretary-treasurer to succeed Harry 
Johnson, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls. 

Named directors were Leo Becker, 
Teslow. Inc., Bozeman, and Ted Wes- 
tin, Milk River Elevator Co., Chinook. 

In other action at the meeting, the 
association: 

—Voted to appoint a committee to 
study the possibility of working with 
college, banking, packing and other 
groups in exploring ways to encourage 
greater swine production in the state. 

—Decided to have a committee 
named to study the possibility of the 
association providing a scholarship at 
Montana State or sponsoring a trip 
for a graduate student to a scientific 
meeting. 

—Voted to have a committee ap- 
pointed to study needed revisions in 
the state feed law and to keep on top 
of state legislative developments af- 
fecting agriculture and the feed in- 
dustry. 

—Voted to have a committee 
named to look into the possibility of 
the Montana association becoming 
affiliated with the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. rather than the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
This move had been recommended by 
the executive committee. 

—Voted to have the association 
continue providing Feedstuffs sub- 
scriptions for county agents and ex- 
tension personnel in order to help 
keep them informed on developments 
in nutrition and the feed industry. 
Also, a committee is to be named to 


check with county agents and deter- 
mine how many make use of the pub- 
lication’s information. 

Dr. O. O. Thomas, Montana State, 
told the association of some of the 
work which a feed industry advisory 
group might do in its program of co- 
operation with the college. Dr. 
Thomas spoke specifically about the 
development of specifications for use 
by state institutions in purchasing 
feed. 

Dr. William Burkitt, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., explained briefly the 
function of the advisory group. The 
committee meets with college person- 
nel in order to have a better idea of 
research work which is being con- 
ducted and to make suggestions on 
research needs. 

(A report on the nutrition confer- 
ence will appear in a subsequent issue 
of Feedstuffs.) 
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Larry Alley,.Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Kansas City, was named vice presi- 
dent. Charles Harris, Burrus Feed 
Mills, Fort Worth, was named treas- 
urer, and Harold Fouts, G. E. Conkey 
Co., Nebraska City, Neb., was elected 
secretary. 

Discussions the second day of the 
convention highlighted the close 
working relationships the Midwest 
association has with colleges in the 
area and put the spotlight on person- 
nel problems and the money situa- 
tion. 

Lively Skit 

Also, feed men were treated to a 
lively skit entitled, “Back in a Flash 
with the Cash—We Hope,” which 
poked liberal fun at the practices of 
feed manufacturers trying to outdo 
each other in cutting prices and giv- 
ing services away. The lesson: A talk 
with a competitor to check out re- 
ports on “what the other guy is do- 
ing” can often save a feed man much 


grief. 

Another highlight of the conven- 
tion was the announcement that the 
Midwest would cooperate with area 
colleges and universities in helping to 
observe the 100th anniversary of the 
land grant college system with a 
“super” nutrition conference to be 
held in Kansas City in the fall of 
1961. 

Here are summaries of talks pre- 
sented Feb. 8 (summaries of other 
discussions and events will be re- 
ported in subsequent issues of Feed- 
stuffs): 

SIZZLING SIXTIES?—The ques- 
tion mark in the title of his talk was 
emphasized by Maurice Johnson, re- 
tiring president of the MFMA and 
executive vice president of the Pro- 
fessional Feeds Division of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Kansas City. 
“Does the description, ‘sizzling six- 
ties’ so often referred to mean that 
we'll be so good we'll sizzle or that 
some of us are going to fry?” he 
asked. 

Mr. Johnson observed that in the 
coming decade feed manufacturers 
must produce in a modern way and 
in a way best suited to individual 
businesses. “There are many ways 
to make money, but if we try to be 
all things to all people, we will fail. 
We must make our decision well and 
follow it well.” 

The very real concern of midwest- 
ern feed manufacturers over the de- 
cline in egg production operations in 
the area was discussed by Mr. John- 
son. Hatchery bookings in the area 
are 35 to 75% below a year ago, he 
said. At one time, 90% of all the 
farms in Kansas and Missouri had 
poultry. Now, less than 50% do. 

“I wish I could say that all the 
farmers are going to be back in the 
chicken business,” he said. “If this 
business doesn’t come back to the 
area, we have some other things to 
think about. Farmers may have made 
a decision to stay out of poultry in 
the area.” 

Mr. Johnson also raised these ques- 


tions: Where are we going to pro- 
duce eggs? Where is the money com- 
ing from? Are bankers pleased? Will 
feed company managements want to 
spend heavily for poultry programs? 
Is it going to be easy to have a re- 
surgence of poultry and dairying in 
the area? 

Looking to the future, Mr. Johnson 
predicted that many different types 
of feed mills will survive. However, 
he commented that “we won't be 
making a specialized product in one 
spot and 75 different kinds of other 
feed, too.” And, he asked, “Are you 
going to cling to concepts that were 
applied in 19467 Or rely on sales 
methods that were used two years 
ago? Are your field service and staff 
technical people adequate?” 

Midwestern feed men might learn 
something from experiences of their 
counterparts in England and in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Johnson indicated. In 
England, manufacturers concentrate 
on manufacturing — in producing 
their product as cheaply as possible 
to try to discourage others from com- 
peting. In one highly-concentrated 
poultry area in California, some 50% 
of the houses which would be con- 
sidered efficient units in other parts 
of the U.S. are empty and mills are 
running at 40 to 50% of capacity. 
Eggs are being produced in the same 
area in huge units where they can 
be turned out profitably for 29¢ doz. 


INSPECTION TIME—Some clari- 
fication of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s actions in publishing 
so-called “white lists” of substances 
“generally recognized as safe” was 
provided by Ralph F. Kneeland, Jr., 
assistant to the director of the FDA's 
Bureau of Enforcement. Mr. Knee- 
land also described stepped-up inspec- 
tion activities of FDA “to determine 
whether you are observing the re- 
strictions placed upon you.” 

Mr. Kneeland said that one of the 
greatest misunderstandings about the 
food additives amendment results 
from misinterpretation of the signifi- 
cance and meaning of the “white 
lists” which have been published. 

“First let me explain that there is 
no provision in the food additives 
amendment requiring or specifically 
authorizing the issuance of such 
lists,” he said. “In an effort to be 
helpful we have attempted to list 
substances used in foods or feeds 
which we believe are exempt from 
the law because of a general recog- 
nition of safety. 

“Obviously, it would be a monu- 
mental, if not an impossible, admin- 
istrative task to list all of the food 
and feed ingredients that are exempt 
from the food additives amendment. 
It has therefore been necessary, in 
developing these white lists with the 
limited amount of time that we are 
able to devote to this phase of the 
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matter, to follow some guidelines as 
to what substances shall be included. 
Two of these are: 

“(1) Is the substance one that 
merits consideration because it has 
established usefulness? 

“(2) Is it one that is used exten- 
sively? 

“Taking these two criteria as a 
starting point we have reviewed the 
available scientific facts concerning 
the toxicity of an ingredient. We 
then have evaluated the usefulness 
of the substance in terms of its func- 
tional or, as in the case of nutrients, 
the nutritional needs of man or other 
animals. 

“Where an evaluation of such 
facts leads us to the conclusion that 
an ingredient will serve a useful pur- 
pose at a given level in the daily 
ration and this level is in our judg- 
ment one that would be generally 
recognized as safe we have proposed 
in a Federal Register announcement 
that such ingredients at the indicated 
levels and for the indicated purposes 
be considered as generally recognized 
as safe and invite comment on this 
view from the scientific world. 

“The Federal Register announce- 
ment is not a proposed regulation 
under the law. It is not an exclusive 
listing of substances within a given 
category that are generally recog- 
nized as safe. The list either in its 
proposed form or in a final form 
does not rule out other uses or other 
levels of use of the substances listed 
or other substances on the grounds 
that such other substances, uses or 
levels would not be generally recog- 
nized as safe. 

“Where in the proposed lists we 
have placed what have been dubbed 
‘limits’ upon levels of usage in the 
case of feed ingredients such as trace 
minerals, the levels refer to the 
amount of the trace mineral that 
may, in our judgment, be added to 
the daily ration without involving a 
hazard. It does not take into account 
the amount of the trace mineral that 
may be present as a natural part of 
the normal feed ingredients that 
make up the total ration of the ani- 
mal. The levels likewise are stated 
in terms of percentage of the total 
feed intake and not upon the per- 
centage that may be present in a 
particular feed or premix.” 

No Firm Conclusions 

Mr. Kneeland said that FDA has 
reached no firm conclusions with re- 
spect to other trace minerals, other 
uses for the listed substances either 
at different levels or for other ani- 
mals. He said FDA wishes to have 
comments on the proposed lists and 
industry cooperation in developing 
more lists of substances that can be 
cleared from consideration under the 
food additive procedure. 

“It is a little disconcerting to hear 

(Turn to MIDWEST, page 122) 
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ment. Do you think this is unreasonable? The trouble with the people who 
give us destructive criticism is they do not stop to consider the investment 
and liability we have. The only income I have not mentioned here is the 
unloading and loading out. The reason it is left out is most warehousemen 
just about break even on this, some do not.” 

We have not heard whether Mr. Pearson replied, or whether he quoted 
the letter in his column as Mr. Allen suggested, but he nevertheless was at 
least exposed to some solid documentation from the industry side of the fence. 


v 


OBSERVANCE OF ADVERTISING WEEK this year starts on Feb. 14, 
which makes it particularly appropriate to express some thoughts of admir- 
ation—or even affection—on the subject. (If you forgot, and you already 
know it and are sorry, Feb. 14 is Valentine’s Day.) “Advertising helps you 
enjoy the good life,” is the theme of the week this year. 

Publishers of businesspapers frequently hear the comment from readers 
that they learn as much from reading ads as they do from the editorial 
columns. There is truth in this, because advertising in businesspapers helps 
provide the vital service of suggesting ways to improve products and broaden 
markets. When a businessman is doing these things, he is most likely to 
achieve the “good life” for himself, his family and associates. Beyond that, 
he is keeping the wheels of the economy turning and benefiting those whose 
needs his business serves. Advertising is a vital part of progress, and it will 
produce even greater “good life” results in the years ahead. 
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A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 400 
D, 3,000 A 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 21¢; 
2,250 A 19%¢4¢; 300 D, 1,600 A 18¢; 
, 750 A 16¢; 75 D, 750 A 15%¢. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 22¢ Ib., f.o.b. Denver, 2250 A, 
300 D. 

New York: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 1,500 A, 300 D 16¢ Ib.; 
A, 300 D 17%¢ Ib. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
10,000 A 32¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 16%¢ Ib.; 
300 D, 1,600 A 16%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 760 A 
14¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oll, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Le.L, packed 


trend steady; 
2,250 


in 65-gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded. 
ALFALFA MEAL 

Omaha: I‘emand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A 
unfts, bulk pellets $52; sacked meal $657, 
Omaha basis 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 
guaranteed 100,000 A on arrival, reground 
pellets $55 bulk, pellets $53@54 bulk; 18% 
dehydrated alfalfa, guaranteed 125,000 A 
on arrival, reground pellets $56@59 bulk; 
20% dehydrated alfalfa, guaranteed 150,- 
000 4 on arrival, reground pellets $65; 
suncured alfalfa demand slow, ample sup- 
plies, 13% pellets $35@35.50 bulk, No 1 
\-in, $38.50@39, No. 2 \%-in. $36.50, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; increased production; dehydrated meal, 
17% protein, 100,000 A $56@57; dehydrated 
pellet meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $55@59; 
suncured meal, 15% protein $51@52; sun- 
cured crumbles, 15% protein $53@54. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
clent; sacked: dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A 
$66.80@67.80 rail, $66 truck; suncured 13% 
\-in. grind No. 1 $46 truck; 15% fine grind, 
dry $48, with 2% fat added $650, rail or 
truck 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; de- 
hydrated, 17% $69; suncured, 13% $48. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
17° dehydrated $68.50. 


Portiand: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; suncured, 15% $49; dehy- 
drated $68.40 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dehydrated $52, sacked meal; 
$50, bulk pellets 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $62.50@65 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; suncured, 13% fine, sacked 
$44; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A _ pellets, 
demand slow, trend steady, supply ample, 
bulk $57 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady 
to lower; supply ample; dehydrated, 17% 
protein, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin 
A $60.50 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 17% protein, 100,000 vita- 
min A, bulk $867@68, sacked 72@73. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good: 15% protein suncured $50, de- 
livered, truck loads, sacked; 136,000 A unit 
dehydrated delivered, truck loads, 
sacked 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend higher on 
17%: supply moderate; 17% dehydrated, 
100,000 units vitamin A $58.50@60; 13% 
suncured $40.50@41.50 

Minneapolis: Demand still slow; price 
steady; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 units vita- 
min A reground pellets $58@59; oiled re- 
ground pellets $60@61; sacked $4 more 

St. Paul: Demand good; supply ample; 
bleachable fancy tallow off %¢ to 5%¢ Ib., 
f.o.b. producer's plant 

ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 

Ogden: Supply ample; $5.50 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand better; trend strong- 
er; supply good; in tanks, liquid form; 
bleachable white 5%¢ Ib.; white tallow 6¢ 
Ib.; yellow grease 5%¢ Ib 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime tallow 5@5%¢ Ib. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply mod- 
erate prime tallow, tank cars 5%¢ Ib.; 
drums 84 ¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas packing 
plants with returnable drums 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 6¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
4%¢ Ib 

Boston: 
stabilized 


ample; 
grease 


supply 
yellow 


Demand steady; 
tallow 5%¢ Ib.; 


trend firm; sup- 
tallow, truck, 
yellow grease 


Demand good; 
bleachable fancy 
carlots $5.50 cwt.; 


Cc hicago: 
ply ample; 
tank or 


Demand and supply fair; trend 
f.o.b. Alabama and 


Atlanta: 
steady; stabilized 5¢ Ib., 
Georgia producing mills 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply adequate; 6@6%¢ Ib., tank cars. 


BARLEY FEED 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $53; ground $51 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend ecasier; 
supply adequate; standard rolled $3.05 cwt.; 
standard ground $3 cwt., both sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $61 ground $60. 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$46. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply adequate; 
$44, sacked 

Ogden: Supply good; rolled $47@48; whole 
barley $4 3. 

Denver: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; rolled $2.05 cwt. 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $38, sacked 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Demand good; trend firm; 
$48.50, sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $51@52, sacked. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
good; $47, truck lots. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50; less than car 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31; less than ton 
lots $40. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $24.50 f.0.b. Denver. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; f.o.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50; fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh 
$13.75; powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. 
Belle Fourche, 8.D., minimum 30-ton car- 


Baltimore: 
supply ample; 


lots, 80 granular $13.50 net; 200 mesh, fine 
$13.25 net. 
BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 


$82.50@87.50, sacked. 


BLOOD MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply tight; $6 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 


supply good; 


Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
ample; 80% $95, sacked, Omaha. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


$82.50@87.50, sacked. 
Demand fair; 


ply good; 


San Francisco: supply am- 


ple; $6 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 
Ogden: Supply good; $90 ton in 100-Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $112. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 80% protein, 100-Ib. sacks 
$120 


supply am- 
sacked. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; 
ple; trend steady; $82.50@87.50, 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 

ple; $75, sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; $109, Denver. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
$100, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local manu- 
facture. 

Louisvilte: 
light; $85@90, sacked. 


sup- 


Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply limited; imported $81, 20-ton lots, 
sacked. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply light; 
$105. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $99. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; $110, sacked, Cincinnati. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply fair; $102.50, 100-Ib. sacks. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $90, ex-dock, sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$5 


San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $54, sacked. 

Demand and supply good; 

51 22% 50. 

Louisville: Demand good; 
supply normal; $53, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $50.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $57.50, sacked, February- 
March. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; $46. 

New York: Demand slow; trend ‘wver; 
supply ample; $50 bulk, $56 sacked, E » ston. 

St. Louis: De-nand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; $465. 

Chicago: Demand poor; trend sharply 
lower; supply ample; 26% protein $37.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; $52@53, sacked. 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5-ton 
lots; 11¢ Ib., 1-ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots; all sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib... sacked 

Portland: Demand good; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; 8%¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 


Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 


supply am- 
26% 


trend steady; 


trend lower; 


Denver: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 8¢ Ib., f.0.b. Golden, Colo. 
Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 tom lots 11¢ 
lb.; ton lots 11% ¢ Ib. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 

ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 
York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., all sacked, f.o.b. New Jersey. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; =; 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sack 
9% @12%¢ Ib. Leb 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 


trend steady; 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100-Ib. 
lots in barrels; 4%¢ Ib., 500-Ib. lots in 
barrels. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$4.25 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand very dull; supply nil; 
trend steady; $4.25 cwt., paper drums. 


Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40, 100-lb. drum. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5, drums. 
Demand and supply steady; 
3.95¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
firm; $3.25@3.50 cwt., barrels. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $4.15@4.25 cwt. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

‘ew York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 
Dartale: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 
Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 

$5.50. 


trend 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Los Angeles: Flour $10.15, 20-ton cars; 
meal $11.15, 20-ton cars; both sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-Ib. bags $12.25, 
100-lb. bags $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk, 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100-Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 


CHARCOAL 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
ample; $141, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots, sacked; $144.40, 
ton lots, sacked. 
Demand fair; 


supply 


supply adequate; 
$110. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; 
ply fair; 50-Ib. multiwalls $110. 
COCONUT OTL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


sup- 


supply adequate; copra cake $85. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; solvent $69.50. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $80.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply limited; $86, delivered, truck, sacked. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
; 600 D, 2,250 
600 D, 1,500 A 
19¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 18%. 
New York: Demand fair; 
supply satisfactory; 1,500 A, 300 
Ib.; 3,000 A, 300 D 20¢ Ib. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Demand and supply steady; 


trend steady; 
D 16%¢ 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weaker; 
supply adequate; 2%¢ Ib. 

Denver: Demand poor; 
ply ample; dried $132, Denver. 

New York: Demand fair; supply satis- 
factory; trend unchanged; $45, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points. 

New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 
supply fair; $42.50@45, f.0.b. Gulf 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 


trend steady; sup- 


basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $47.60, meal $66.60. 
Atlanta: Feed $51, meal $70. 


Birmingham: Feed $49.60, meal 60. 
Boston: Feed $52.50, meal $71.5 
Chicago: Feed $41, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $48.90, meal $67.90. 
Denver: Feed $51.20, meal $70.20. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $49.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $46.20, meal $65.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $41, meal $60 
Louisville: Feed $47.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $50.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $52.10, meal $71.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $51.50, meal $70.50. 
Philadelphia: Feed $51.70, meal $70.70. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $49.60, meal $68.60. 
St. Louis: Feed $41, meal $60. 
Decatur, Ill.: Feed $39.75, meal $58.75. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply fair; $65.45, sacked. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $49. 
COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply adequate; 41% old process $54, Mem- 
phis; 41% new process $54, Memphis. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; new or old process $64, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient: 41% old process $64@65; solvent 2% 
fat added $61; pellets $2 additional; cot- 
tonseed hulls $14. 


Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$73. 

§ Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; 41% $71.50; 44% $76. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
settled; supply fair; $71. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend weak; 


supply ample; $75. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 2% $65.40, Denver. 

Los Angeles: Demand quiet; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $71@72. 

Omaha: Demand poor; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 41% solvent $62.70, delivered 
Omaha. 

Ogden: Supply good; 41% $72@75. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $63. 


Demand poor; trend steady; 
prime 41% protein, old 
41% solvent $53.50. 


Memphis: 
supply ample; 
process $54; new process, 

Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 41% old process $72.50, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend lower; 
ply ample; Memphis: hydraulic $55, 
vent $56. 

New Orleans: 


sup- 
sol- 


Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $71.50@72.50, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; solvent $58. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 41% expeller process $80, 
delivered, truck lots. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 41% $62, Georgia; $57, Alabama; 
$54, Mississippi Valley; f.o.b. producing 


mills. 
CURACAO PHOSPHATE 


New York: $48 sacked, $46 bulk, f.o.b. 
New Orleans, Jacksonville or Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 
ICU 10¢ Ib. warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 

D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 
supply ample; 4,- 


trend eteady; 
3,000 


Chicago: Demand fair; 


000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 


ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 
DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, 
. Houston; 100-lb. multiwall bags $71.35, 
bulk. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 


-14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-Ilb. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07, bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Wales in 100-Ib. 


multiwall bags, $3 less in bulk. 


Coronet, Fla.: Carload, bagged $66.25 and 
bulk $63.25; truck load, bagged $67 and 
bulk $64, f.o.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 


phosphorus $71.03, f.o.b., Cincinnati. 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truckloads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, boxcar/ 
hopper car; $97.64, bagged in carloads or 
truckloads; $107.65, bagged, less than car- 
load; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100-Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill.. or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100-Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, IlL, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices: for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
buck carloads $3 less; truck loads less 
than 10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 

minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 


lumbia, in 100-Ilb. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 


Texas: Carload and truck- 
bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 


Texas City, 
load, bagged $80.50, 
City, Texas, 

Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $112. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; $95.80, f.0.b. Denver. 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15 f.o.b. 
Cincinnati. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; bourbon grains: light $59, dark 
$60, solubles $77, all sacked 


supply ample; 


sup- 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $85, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
$63. 

Boston: Demand active; supply tight; 
light $63. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $51.50, truck. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $68.50, delivered, truck lots, 
sacked. 

DRIED BEET PULP 

s Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $45.20. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $56.40. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $41@46. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 50 Ib. papers oe, 30 days’ shipment, 


delivered Ft. Worth 


} 
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Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $47.80@49.40. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$53, sacked. 

Denver: Demand excellent; trend very 
supply nil; $32.50, bulk, f.o.b. Colo- 
$45.50, pellets, f.o.b. Colo- 


strong; 
rado factories; 
rado factories. 


Atlanta: Demand practically nil; trend 
steady; supply limited; $58, sacked, de- 
livered. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
adequate; $52@63, sacked. 
Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $52, delivered, carlots, sacked. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
supply adequate; 13¢ sacked. 
Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; "Ke Ib. 
Louisville: 
supply normal; 
Ogden: Supply ample; 
Bosten: Demand good; 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
13% @14¢ Ib., sacked 
$17.25 cwt. 
supply short; 
Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; medium acid $12@12.50 cwt., 
sacked; sweet cream $12@12.50. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $14@14.50 cwt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply imcreased; orange pulp $41; lem- 
on pulp $40. 
Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
sacked, f.o.b. Florida. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $30, 
$49, sacked. 
Atlanta: 
supply limited; 
Florida producing plants; 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 


Demand good; trend strong; 
pulp $32.50, sacked, f.o.b. 
meal $25, sacked. 
trend easy; 


supply normal; $32.50@35, f.o.b. Florida 
points. 

DRIED SKIM MILK 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; 


supply ample; 13% @14¢ Ib., sacked. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 15¢ Ib., less than 


ton lots, sacked; 14%¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
13%¢ Ib., sacked, 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$12.25 cwt. 


Ogden: Supply ample; $15.15, 100-Ib 
drum. 

Boston: Demand active; supply very short; 
13¢ 1Ib., nominal. 


trend steady: 
sacked. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; 


supply adequate; 13@14¢ Ib., 

Minneapolis: Supplies up; demand off; 
weaker undertone; $13.50@13.75 cwt., 
sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply ample; $12@12.50 cwt., sacked. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am 
ple; trend unchanged; $14@14.50 cwt. 
DRIED WHEY 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $5.80 cwt. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $6, sacked, deliv- 
ered Ft. Worth; $6.25 ton lots, f.0.b. ware- 
house Ft. Worth. 

Ogden: Supply fair; $6, 100-Ib. bag, 
sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $5.93 cwt., car- 
loads, sacked; $6.23 cwt., Le, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$6.50 cwt. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $6.50 cwt. 

ton: Demand and supply steady; 
5%¢ Ib 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply ample; 6%¢ Ib., sacked. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply adequate; $6 cwt., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; price steady at $5.40@5.50 cwt. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.50 cwt., producers’ points. 

Wichita: Demand light; supply ample; 
$6.50 ecwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $5.75@6 ecwt., sacked. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $6.40 cwt., exwarehouse, l.c.1. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked. 

FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $1 unit of pro- 
tein, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
85%-87% protein $70@75, sacked, f.o.b. 


trucks north Texas plants. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $89, 


sacked. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; supply 
ample; $8€, f.o.b. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $78.50, f.0.b. Georgia and 
Alabama producing milis. 

FISH MEAL 
: Demand slow; supply good; 
$117, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 


ample; 60% menhaden $130, f.0.b. Omaha 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; light offerings but adequate; local 
production, 60% protein $1.70@1.75 a unit, 
sacked. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $1.75 a unit protein, f.o.b. West 
Coast. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $145. 


trend steady; 


isville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $148, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 65% protein $112, sacked, delivered 
Ft. Worth. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $1.70 a unit, f.o.b. 
Coast; 65% $115@117. 


San Francisco: 
ple; $1.70 a unit 

Portland: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $1.65 a unit. 

Minneapolis: Market leveling off; no 
change from last week; Gulf menhaden 
steady at $130@133, sacked, truck lots; 
70% herring $1.60 a unit protein, f.o.b. West 
Coast; 60% blended steady at $129@132, 
sacked, delivered Minneapolis 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; 60% menhaden $105@110, sacked, 
f.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Chicago: Demand slow on eastern men- 
haden, good on Gulf menhaden; trend 
mixed; eastern menhaden, meal $103@110 
and scrap $99@106; Gulf menhaden, meal 
$108@115 and scrap $104@111; Canadian 


Demand slow; supply am- 
protein, sacked. 


trend lower; 


herring meal $1.60@1.75 a unit of protein. 

New York: Demand quiet; trend about 
steady; supply adequate; 60% menhaden 
meal $110, f.o.b. shipping points. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply ample; menhaden, 60% $110@115, 
sacked; scrap $106@111, sacked, f.o.b. Gulf. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $1.95 a unit protein, delivered, truck 
lots, sacked (Canadian production). 

HAY 

Denver: Demand and supply fair; trend 
good; new hay, first cutting $31; new hay 
third cutting $31@32, alfalfa baled. 

Boston: Demand seasonal; supply ade- 
quate; No. 2 timothy baled $40@42. 

Ogden: Supply good; $25, In the barn. 

Los Angeles: Slow demand with limited 
offerings; U.S. No. 1 $43@44; U.S. No. 2 
leafy $40@41; U.S. No. 2 green $41@42; 
U.S. No. 2 $37@39. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; No. 1 hay, any ay $30@ 
35, No. 2 $28@30; straw $18@2 

Portland: Demand good; ~+~% limited; 
trend unchanged; $39. 

Ft, Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, very 
slow for prairie and Johnson Grass; supply 
sufficient; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $40@ 
42; No. 2 $38@40; No. 2 prairie $24@26; 
No. 2 Johnson $22@24, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Cinei ti: D d poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy $24@25; 
alfalfa clover mixed $27.50; No. 1 red clover 
$26@27; alfalfa, first cutting $32, second 
cutting $25; wheat or oat straw $18@20. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffici- 
ent; prairie $23@25, alfalfa $32@34, baled. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply fair; U.S. No. 2 green alfalfa $40, de- 
livered truck lots, baled. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$24@25. 


HOMINY FEED 


P Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
48.50. 

Louisville: Demand dul!; trend steady; 
supply normal; $48, sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; yellow or white $32.50@33. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $41. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; 
supply adequate; $39. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 


trend easier; 


trend steady; 


supply ample; $46.50@48.50, sacked. 

St. Leuis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; yellow $38. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $40.50, yellow $40.50. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $54, delivered carlots, sacked. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
34% $82.50. 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 


cient; 34% protein, solvent $82.60, rail. 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
34% $84. 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; local produc- 
tion, 31% protein $75, nominal. 


Kansas City: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply plentiful; solvent process $64.50@665, 
Minneapolis; old process $73.50, Minneapolis. 


Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 34% solvent $70.80, bulk; 32% 
old process $79.30, Omaha basis. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply light; old process $93, sacked; new 
process $84, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; $78.50. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend firm; 
ply limited; $91. 

Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $81.30, Denver. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; new process $66; 
ess $75.50, Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis: Market still sliding; 
process down another $1 from last 


sup- 


trend steady; 
old proc- 


new 
week 


at $66, immediate; old process off $1.50 at 
$43.50. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply ample; Minneapolis: solvent $65, 


expeller $74. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 


supply ample; $85.50@87.50, sacked. 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34% $86.50, sacked. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 31% protein (California) $91, 
delivered, carloads, sacked. 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend fair; supply 
short; 65% $180, sacked, Omaha. 
MALT SPROUTS 
Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48, 


sacked, 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $46. 

Chicago: Demand moderate; trend firm; 
supply ample; $32.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $43.50@45, sacked. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply mod- 
erate; meat and bone, 50% $75 @76, f.o.b. Ft. 
Worth 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 50% $67.50. 

Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
ample; $75. 

Los Angeles: Demand siow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 50% protein 
$1.70 a unit. 

Portland: Demand siow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $1.40 a unit. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$1.20 a protein unit; converted 50% $72.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 

Cincinnati. 


: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $1.55 a unit of protein. 


en: Supply ample; $80 ton, 50% pro- 


tein, 100-Ib. bags. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend little soft; 
supply ample; 50% $67.50, sacked, truck 
lots; $64.50, bulk. 

St. Paul: Demand still slow; supply ade- 
quate; wider range in price than last 
week, $1 each way; $69@75. 

St. Leuis: Demand siow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $70. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
cient: 50% $83, sacked, f.o.b. plant; 55%, 
no quotations, no offerings. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 


ply ample; 50% protein, 100 Ib. sacks $77.50. 
New York: Demand fair; 

supply adequate; 

$77.50, sacked. 


lower; 


55% 


trend 
50% $70, sacked; 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $82.50@87, sacked. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; 60% protein $77.50, ex-ware- 
house, sacked. 


MILLFEED 
is: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; middlings off $1 from last week, 
$35.50, sacked; bran steady at $38 @38.50, 
sacked; red dog off 50¢, $41.50, jutes. 
Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply of sacked tight, bulk ample; sacked 
bran $34.50@35, bulk bran $28.50@29, sacked 
shorts $34.50@35; bulk shorts $30@30.50; 
bulk middlings $29.50@30. 


Wichita: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; basis Kansas City: bran $34.50@36, 
shorts $34.50@35, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings tight 
for immediate shipment; bran $38.50, bur- 
laps $43.50; gray shorts $40.60, burlaps 
$43.50; bulk middlings $39.60, delivered 


Texas common points. 

Chicago: Milifeed demand last week was 
down, with offerings more than ample. 
Both bran and middlings dropped about §2. 
Demand for commercial mixed feeds saw 
very moderate improvement. Quotations: 
carlots, per ton, bulk, Chicago—standard 
weeee $34.50, middlings $35.50, red dog $42.50 
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St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 


supply ample; bran $33.50@34, middlings 
$34.50@35. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $35; sacked gray 
shorts $35; bulk standaard midds. $32; all 
Omaha basis. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 


bran $41, middlings $41. 


supply adequate; 
Bos supply plentiful; 


ton: Demand slow; 
bran and middlings $47.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; 
settled; supply fair; bran $47, 
midds. $47.50, red dog $52. 

New Orieans: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $46.256@47, 
shorts $46.25@47; bulk, bran $42.25, shorts 
$41.75@42.50, middlings $40.75 @41.50. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply ample; wheat bran $36.70, 
gray shorts $38.70, standard midds. $37.70. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend weak; 
supply good; bran $46.10; mixed feed $46.60; 
shorts $47.60; middlings $48.50, all sacked. 


trend un- 
standard 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $36, delivered common transit 
points, carlots. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $36. 

Ogden: Supply ample; to Utah and Idaho: 
red bran and mill run $36, middlings $41; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $43, mid- 
diings $48; to California: red bran and 
mill run $43.50, middlings $48.50, f.0.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Denver: Demand slack; trend steady; 
supply adequate; shorts $38, bran $38, mill 
run $38 


Les Angeles: Standard mil! 
42, slow demand, weaker 
supplies; red bran $46@47, 
weaker trend, ample supplies. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; milifeed $41.50; red bran $52.50. 


run $41.50@ 
trend, ample 
demand, 


MINERAL FEED 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 


$113; cattle-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus, 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus, 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all im 60 Ib. paper bags). 


‘ortiand: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $42. 

Ogden: Supply good; $113 ton in 50-Ib. 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 60-Ib. bags. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; $100. 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply adequate; 
all-purpose with fodine 60 Ib. blocks $97.50; 
100 Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer-mineral $48, ex-warehouse, 
sacked; all-purpose mineral $86, ex-ware- 
house, sacked. 


sup- 


MOLASSES 


Minneapolis: Trend steady; $28.50, tank 
truck, delivered. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Demand active; supply plentiful; 
tank cars. 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
9%¢ gal., New Orleans; 
$20, West Coast. 
trend steady; 
f.o.b. 


sup- 
ply ample; $16.24 
ton, New Orleans; 

Kansas City: Demand fair; 
supply ample; blackstrap 9%¢ gal., 
tank car, New Orleans. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 10¢ f.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth, truck, $23.80, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 


Leuisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; 9%¢ gal., tank cars, f.o.b. 
Gulf ports. 

Leos Angeles: Demand good; trend un- 
ehanged; supply ample; $20, f.0.b. tank 


tank trucks. 


cars; $20.25, f.0.b. 
trend steady; 


Cincinnati: Demand good; 
supply adequate; 9%¢ gal., New Orleans. 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; biackstrap 9%¢ gal. tank 
car, f.0.b. New Orleans; $22.27 ton, deliv- 
ered Memphis, truck. 
Louis: Demand slow; 


St. trend steady; 
supply ample; tank cars, New 
Orleans. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; 
ply ample; citrus $15@17, 
producing mills. 

New York: Demand moderate; trend easi- 
er; supply adequate; 14¢ gal., Albany. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 9% @10¢ gal., tank cars 
and trucks; 600-Ib. customers’ drums $6.92. 


trend steady; sup- 
f.o.b. Fiorida 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $20.25, f.0.b. Seattle, tank truck 
lots. 

NIACIN 

New York: 50% $1@1.20 Ib. 


OAT — CTs 
Minneapolis: Demand very slow; feeding 
rolled down $1 at $82; feeding oatmeal 
steady at $69; pulverized off $1.50 at $46; 
reground oat feed steady at $26; crimped 
off $1 at $61, all sacked prices 


Besten: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
white pulverized, sacked 5 reground 
oat feed, sacked $31 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply moder- 
ate; oat milifeed $651.70; reground $32.75, 
February, sacked, new jutes 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; rolled $60, ground $62, 
cleaned $60. 

Leauisville: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply normal; reground $30.30, rolled oats 
$89.80, feeding meal $81.80, pulverized oats 
$64.30, crimped oats $69.80, all sacked. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
slow, supply fair, $54; domestic, demand 
slow, supply light, $31; Canadian oat feed, 
demand slow, supply light, $35, sacked 

Les Angeles: Demand siow; trend firm; 
supply scarce; local production, pulverized 
$69, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $30; pul- 
verized white oats $52.50, sacked 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oat feed $19.50; 
No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $77; 
feeding rolled oats $78@80.50. 

Memphis: Demand poor trend lower; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $28.75 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $56, delivered truck lots, %38-Ib. 
or better. 

OYSTER SHELL 

Louisville: Demand and supply good; 
trend firm; in 80-Ib. paper sacks $23.45; 
in 60-Ib. paper sacks $23.70; In 25-Ib. paper 
sacks $25.96 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $31, eastern $34, 
granite grits $25. shell flour $21 

Los Angeles: Demand siow supply am- 
ple; trend unchanged; $14.80 

Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; local $15, eastern $26 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $26, 
paper 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $24.45, sacked 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; %$241@24.50, papers 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered, carlots, 
sacked. 

PEANUT O11 MEAL 

Atlanta: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; 45% $59, expeller; $57 solvent 
process, f.o.b. Georgia and Alabama pro- 
ducing mills. 

PEAT MOSS 

Pertiand: Demand siow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.30 bale. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 bale. 

Philadelphia: Demand siow; supply fair: 
$2.99 bale, f.0.b. pler 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale, carlots. 

Les Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; Canadian 56.6 cu. 
ft. bales $3.65 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply good: 
trend steady; truck lots $3.45 bale, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; standard 7% cu. ft. bales 
$3.80 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $2.85 bale, delivered, truck lots. 

POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250-Ib. drume $1.36: 200 Ib. in 
100-Ib. drums $1.35; 100-Ib. drums $1.38; 
26-ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati 

Chittenango, N.¥.: Demand good: trend 
firm; supply ample; standard biends, 90% 
KI, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture, 
100 Ib. drume $1.32 Ib.; 200 Ib, and up 
$1.30 Ib., all delivered 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
556% protein $82.50@85, sacked, f.0.b. north 
Texas plants 

Les Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply tight; $1.50 a unit of protein, 

Boston: Demand fair; supply spotty; $69, 
f.o.b. shipping points 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; sup- 
ply limited; meal $99, f.0.b 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited meal $79 f.o.b. Georgia 
and Alabama producing mills 

RIBOFLAVIN 

Cincinnati: Trend steady feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in lees than 
ton lots, in 3.36 to 16 gm./lb. mixtures; 
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3¢ in ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 

New York: $40 kilo in 4 and 16 gm./Ib. 
mixtures. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; California pro- 
duction, high fat content, bran $52, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply lim- 
ited; rice bran $35, f.0.b. south Texas 
rice mills; hulls $3.50, sacked, f.o.b. mills, 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $45, polished $49, both sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; bran $45, sacked, delivered. 


SCREENINGS 

Demand good; supply lim- 
mixed grain $28.50@29.50. 
Demand slow; supplies still 
tight; some softening in bidding prices; 
Canadian steady at $28, Duluth; domestic 
ranges down $2; lights $13@23, mediums 
$24@33, heavies $34 @43. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; unground screenings $25.50 


Ft. Worth: 
ited; ground 
Minneapolis: 


@ 27.50. 
Chicago: Demand good; trend firm to 
higher; supply light; ground grain screen- 


ings $38.50; Canadian $33.50. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


(Sacked) 


Atlanta: $20.40 @ 20.67. 
Buffalo: $25.31 @25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47@ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23@ 25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 


Minneapolis: $25.92@ 26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32 @24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand light; supply 
cient; No. 2 yellow milo $2.03@2.04, 
livered Texas common points. 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; milo $2.15 cwt. 


suffi- 
de- 


Ogden: Supply normal; milo $42@43. 
Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; milo $46, delivered, carlots. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Denver: Demand very poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; $68, Denver. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; 
to weak; supply plentiful; 
process $53.50@654, Decatur. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; 
er; supply ample; $77.90. 

Minneapolis: Quiet demand; downward 
trend; 44% off $1 from last week at $49. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $59.60, delivered Omaha. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply good; $67, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 44% $65.70 February-March, $65 
April-July; 650% protein $72.50 February- 
March, $72 April-July; trucks: 44% $67@ 
68; 50% protein $74@75. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
44% $55, Decatur. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; $77.40. 

Portland: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $51, f.o.b. 

Ogden: Supply good; 44% 

Boston: Demand slow; 
44% $53.50; 50% §59.50; 


trend steady 
44% solvent 


trend weak- 


trend lower; 
Decatur 
protein $79@80. 
supply plentiful; 
f.o.b. Decatur. 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 e Kansas City, Mo. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest « 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $57@58, Decatur. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; $78, delivered, carlots. 

Chicago: Soybean oil meal dropped some, 
and bean meal futures for March delivery 
dropped about 25¢ ton. More distant bean 
meal futures were up from 50¢ to around 
$1.25 ton for the week. Quotations: per 
ton, bulk, carlots, Decatur—44% protein, 
unrestricted billing $567.59 and eastern re- 
stricted $53.50; 650% protein, unrestricted 
$63 and eastern restricted $58.50. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; 
ply good; 44% $65, delivered. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $59.50, 
f.o.b. Memphis. 

Wichita: Demand good for sacked, fair 
for bulk; supply ample; 44% $67, 50% $73, 
sacked; 44% $64, 50% $70, bulk, f.o.b. 
Wichita. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply ample; 44% $60. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $69@70, sacked. 


TANKAGE 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
60% digester $80, Ft. Worth. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply short; $80. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply good; 60% $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

St. Paul: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$2 below last week at $68@72. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $70@72.50 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; 60% digester $79, Cincinnati. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% protein $82.50@85, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein, 100-lb. sacks $77.50. 


sup- 


trend easy; 


supply light; 


St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $70. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
cient; 60% $83, f.0.b, plant. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply light; 4%¢ Ib., f.0.d. north Texas 
area, 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100 Ib. drums $1.50; in 
25 Ib. drums $1.55; freight allowed to 
destination. 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 
Minneapolis: Demand good; supply tight; 
$54, jJutes. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $62@64, cottons. 


MIDWEST 
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trend easy; 


complaints from a group that we did 
not list a certain substance or a 
particular use of it on a white list 
when that group took no initiative 
in advising us of their interest in 
the particular matter or otherwise 
bringing the subject to our atten- 
tion,” he commented. 

Mr. Kneeland also suggested that 
in many cases it may be simpler to 
get a chemical approved as a food 
additive than to establish that it is 
generally recognized as safe. To get 
additive approval requires showing 
only to the FDA group of scientists 
that the proposed use is safe and 
otherwise legal, he explained. Many 
scientists must be consulted to 
achieve general recognition of safety. 

Current FDA thinking about the 
Delaney clause, he said, can best be 
presented by referring to the state- 
ment made by Arthur S. Flemming, 
secretary of health, education and 
welfare before a House committee on 


Jan. 26 (Feedstuffs, Jan. 30). The 
secretary at that time called for an 
end to the “grandfather clause” as 
it applies to use of feed additives 
and also for provisions which would 
allow suspected carcinogens to be 
included in feed if they do not harm 
the animal and leave no residue in 
food. 

An up-to-now “very modest” regu- 
latory program on medicated feeds 
will be expanded, Mr. Kneeland said. 
He referred to factory inspection pro- 
cedures for the feed industry, involv- 
ing detailed checking of equipment, 
procedures, compliance with labeling 
and other steps described in the FDA 
inspector’s manual. 

“Your industry and the FDA have, 
in many instances, reached formal 
agreements about how you will con- 
duct your business,” he said. “You 
have done this in new drug applica- 
tions, in requests for exemptions un- 
der the antibiotic regulations and in 
petitions for food additive regula- 
tions. 

“You have a very important re- 
sponsibility to follow the commit- 
ments that have been made in these 
various types of applications. We 
also have a legal responsibility to de- 
termine whether you are in fact so 
doing. If we are to continue to en- 
joy the benefits of scientific advance- 
ment in this field, all of us must be 
in the position to assure the public 
it is receiving adequate protection. 
Enforcement of the pure food and 
related laws must keep pace with 
rule making.” 


TOMORROW’S SWINE FORMU- 
LAS—‘“Tomorrow’s swine nutrition 
research goal is to establish more 
definitive nutritional requirements 
for the different stages of the life 
cycle and to specially design tomor- 
row’s rations for specific feeding 
purposes within each stage of the life 
cycle without overfeeding or under- 
feeding nutrients,” Dr. Damon V. 
Catron, Iowa State University, said. 

“There are many gaps in our 
knowledge of the nutritive require- 
ments of swine throughout the en- 
tire life cycle,” Dr. Catron said. “To 
date, most of these gaps have been 
filled with ‘guesstimated’ figures 
which need refinement to achieve 
greater efficiency. We’ll have a bet- 
ter understanding of the basic func- 
tions of different nutrients and addi- 
tives and their interrelationships in 
metabolism.” 

Dr. Catron also made these pre- 
dictions: 

1. Swine formulas will be built 
around crops which produce high 
yields per acre and lend themselves 
to mechanized production and har- 
vesting. 

2. The future holds unlimited op- 
portunities for development of safe 
feed additives developed for specific 


purposes — controlling estrus, em- 
bryonic survival, lactation, feed con- 
sumption, temperature adaptation, 
diseases, parasites, carcass quality 
and many other biological functions 
in the animal. Present legal restric- 
tions on the use of scientifically safe 
feed additives must be resolved for 
the benefit of everyone. 

3. Leaner carcasses can be pro- 
duced by limited feeding. Europeans 
do this by hand feeding, but Ameri- 
cans will accomplish this by palata- 
bility-controlled rations and/or by 
automatic meter-proportioned grain 
and balanced supplements at the feed 
lot. Tomorrow’s formulas will be 
palatability-controlled by processing 
and special “appetite-control” addi- 
tives. 

4. Tomorrow’s rations will be more 
carefully balanced, supplemented 
with enzymes or specially processed 
(such as predigested) to improve nu- 
trient availability. 

5. Tomorrow’s formulas will have 
built-in intestinal flora control by 
the use of certain kinds and levels 
of ingredients, nutrients and addi- 
tives (chemotherapeutics, cultures 
and inoculums). 

6. Formulas also will be cost-con- 
trolled for maximizing both perform- 
ance and profit. 

7. Some of tomorrow’s formulas 
will be designed for manufacturing 
feeds to be fed in liquid form. This 
does not necessarily mean a return 
to the “old slop barrel,” but rather 
the bulk delivery of dry, meal-type 
rations to the farm where they will 
be mechanically mixed with water 
in tanks, then pumped at time inter- 
vals into simple feeding troughs. De- 
velopments in automation make liq- 
uid rations look more practical pri- 
marily for growing-finishing swine. 

8. Formulas and feeding programs 
will be designed for, sold and serv- 
iced to pork producers operating 
more carefully-managed, fully-capi- 
talized, highly-efficient units. 

9. Only complete rations will be 
fed from farrowing to 50 Ib., and for 
maximum cost and performance con- 
trol, suppiements will be either 
ground and mixed into complete ra- 
tions or meter-proportioned in with 
grain automatically at the feed lot. 

10. Present research indicates that 
heritability for carcass leanness 
varies from 14 to 76%, and breeders 
find it difficult to maintain high 
“fixed” heritability for carcass lean- 
ness. Most animal husbandry people 
have “sold short” the roles played by 
nutrition and its management in 
producing leaner pork. 


FORMULATION OF POULTRY 
FEEDS FOR TOMORROW—“Tomor- 
row’s poultry feed formulas may be 
very largely concentrates,” Dr. J. R. 
Couch, Texas A&M College, predict- 
ed. “All feed manufacturers are 
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aware of the trend toward thé in- 
creased usage of concentrates and 
the decrease in the volume of the 
complete formula delivered to the 
poultryman or turkey raiser. It is 
predicted that the usage of concen- 
trates for all purposes will increase 
in the future.” 

Dr. Couch said that more atten- 
tion must be given to the formula- 
tion of concentrates so as to guar- 
antee that the proper levels of vita- 
mins, minerals, growth stimulants 
and micronutrients are included in 
the concentrate. Too often, he said, 
there is a tendency to depend on 
“one shot” of vitamins in a concen- 
trate when two or three’times the 
usual fortification levels are neces- 
sary if an adequate supply of vita- 
mins is to be found in the finished 
feed. 

The speaker made these additional 
predictions: Additional future im- 
provements will be made to increase 
the growth rate of turkeys and 
chickens along with a concurrent im- 
provement in feed conversion. More 
attention will be given to purchasing 
feeds based on nutritional perform- 
ance. Likewise, more attention will 
be given to rearing pullets that are 
to be used for the production of eggs, 
particularly with regard to the en- 
vironment in which the birds are 
maintained, the management during 
the growing season and use of some 
type of caloric intake program. 

In discussing past advances in the 
feed industry, Dr. Couch commented 
that the development of the present 
broiler industry can very largely be 
attributed to the development of an 
effective coccidiostat. There are a 
number of coccidiostats available 
and other new ones are no doubt in 
the process of being developed. 

Dr. Couch predicted that the levels 
of vitamins in tomorrow's feeds will 
increase. The B vitamins may be 
thought of as catalysts which form 
a constituent part of an enzyme 
molecule, he said. The latter is neces- 
sary for the metabolism of protein 
and fat and for the conversion of 
carbohydrate sources into energy. 

The present usage of vitamins in 
poultry feeds has been dictated to a 
very large extent by the fact that 
ingredients which contain liberal 
quantities of vitamins such as wheat 
middlings, wheat bran, rice bran and 
others have been eliminated from 
poultry feed formulas due to a low 
energy content, he noted. 

A new vitamin will be isolated, 
synthesized and evaluated for feed 
usage in the next 12 to 24 months, 
Dr. Couch forecast. “The speaker 
has crude crystals of such a com- 
pound in the laboratory at the present 
time,” he said. “For example, all of 
the growth promoting activity in 50 
Ib. of crude supplement may be ex- 
tracted, fractionated and concen- 
trated to less than % gram under 
carefully controlled conditions. Such 
concentrated crude crystals have 
been found to promote a growth rate 
increase in turkey poults in the range 
of 12-15% when added to a diet com- 
plete in known nutrients. Further 
research is in progress on the wide- 
spread occurrence of this factor.” 


PRESENT STATUS OF FEED 
ADDITIVES FOR BEEF CATTLE— 
Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue Univer- 
sity, pointed out that any generali- 
zation with respect to the effect of 
different feed additives for beef cat- 
tle would be incorrect and mislead- 
ing; and, also, averages of experi- 
mental data do not always present a 
true picture. 

“There are marked differences in 
the response of cattle to feed addi- 
tives depending on sex, drylot or 
pasture, growing or fattening rations, 
type of grain fed, length of feeding 
period, disease level and environ- 
ment,” he said. “Interpretations have 
been made on the basis of the data 
existing at the present time, but in 
several instances, more critical re- 
search needs to be conducted to study 
the mode of action of certain feed 
additives.” 

Dr. Beeson presented a discussion 


of the present status of several addi- 
tives. His report was essentially the 
same as the one he presented at the 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
convention and which was summar- 
ized in the Jan. 30 issue of Feed- 
stuffs, page 102. 


ILLINOIS 
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chicks seem to require in variable 
amounts.” 


Talks Summarized 

Following are detailed summaries 
of some of the talks presented during 
the conference: 

THE SELENIUM-VITAMIN E 
ENIGMA—Determining the require- 
ments of domestic and laboratory 
animals for vitamin E and selenium 
and the functional interrelationship 
between these two nutrients is one 
of the most interesting—and complex 
problems in nutrition today, accord- 
ing to Dr. H. H. Draper of the ani- 
mal science department. 

Dr. Draper noted that the primary 
symptom of vitamin E deficiency in 
growing animals is muscular dystro- 
phy and in mature animals, sterility. 

He pointed out that because of its 
ability to prevent white muscle dis- 
ease in certain areas, “within a short 
span, selenium has emerged from nu- 
tritional obscurity to be recognized 
not only as a nutrient that is essen- 
tial for animals, but also as one that 
is of practical value in livestock pro- 
duction.” 

The interrelationships between se- 
lenium and vitamin E remain ob- 
scure, he noted. But it appears that 
selenium deficiency leads to certain 
symptoms that are specific for this 
element (e.g., exudative diathesis) 
and others that are similar to those 
caused by vitamin E deficiency (e.g., 
white muscle disease). 

“The reason these two nutrients 
are apparently interchangeable in 
certain situations (i.e., in some in- 
stances of white muscle disease) re- 
mains to be determined,” Dr. Draper 
said. 

Dr. Draper also pointed out work 
that has been done on the extent 
vitamin E may be replaced by cer- 
tain synthetic antioxidants. 

“Experiments with commercial an- 
tioxidants indicate that certain of 
these compounds can effectively re- 
place vitamin E with respect to all 
of the major symptoms of vitamin 
E deficiency, including muscular dys- 
trophy, sterility,encephalomalacia and 
necrotic liver degeneration,” he said. 
“Thus, it appears likely that the vita- 
min E requirement of animals rep- 
resents a need for a biologically ac- 
tive antioxidant. Of the synthetic 
compounds tested to date, N,N’-di- 
phenyl-p-phenylene-diamine (DPPD) 
and Santoquin (1,2-dihydro,6-ethoxy- 
2,2,4-trimethlyquinoline) have been 
found most effective.” 

THE ROLE OF FATTY ACIDS 
IN RUMINANT NUTRITION—“The 
volatile acids produced as a result 
of fermentation in the rumen con- 
tribute immensely toward the nutri- 
tion of the animal,” C. L. Davis of 
the dairy science department point- 
ed out. 

Without doubt, he said, their major 
contribution is energy, which ap- 
pears to be utilized at various effi- 
ciencies, depending upon the specific 
purpose for which it is used and the 
proportions of the acids presented to 
the tissues for metabolism. 

“Although present data indicate 
that the proportions of acids avail- 
able to the animal may be used as 
a guide in predicting the response 
to a certain diet, more basic infor- 
mation is needed concerning the me- 
tabolism of the fatty acids before 
well-grounded predictions can be 
made,” Mr. Davis noted. 

He pointed out that, for many 
years after the first demonstration, 
the carbohydrate fraction of the diet 
fermented in the rumen and subse- 
quently formed volatile organic acids, 
and it was believed that these acids 


were waste products and had little 
nutritional value. 

“But,” he noted, “it has now been 
established that the volatile fatty 
acids (VFA) play a key role in the 
nutrition of ruminants.” 

NUTRITION AND HEART DIS- 
EASE—The role of nutrition in 
atherosclerosis was discussed by Dr. 
F. A. Kummerow, food technology 
department. Atherosclerosis, he said, 
is the leading cause of heart disease. 

“It seems advisable to eat a well- 
balanced diet including foods of ani- 
mal protein sources,” he told the 
group, “such as meat, milk and eggs, 
with an abundance of fruit, vege- 
tables, bread and cereals to furnish 
adequate calories for body mainte- 
nance. In the meantime, the large 
amount of money that is now being 
poured into unproved therapy would 
serve a more useful purpose in re- 
search.” 

AMINO ACID CONSIDERATIONS 
IN SWINE REACTIONS — Trypto- 
phan and lysine are the primary ami- 
no acids required to supplement corn 
for swine, according to Dr. D. E. 
Becker, animal science department. 

Dr. Becker said, “Those of lesser 
importance, such as methionine, iso- 
leucine and threonine, are ordinarily 
provided in sufficient amounts if the 
supplementary protein satisfies the 
requirement for tryptophan and ly- 
sine. 

“Soybean meal is an outstanding 
source of supplementary amino acids 
for feeding swine. Although soybean 
protein is marginal in sulfur-bearing 
amino acid content, recent studies 
have failed to demonstrate that a 
fortified 16% protein ration consist- 
ing of corn and soybean meal is im- 
proved by supplementary methionine. 
The excellent distribution of amino 
acids in soybean meal, coupled with 
its low cost, has made it the most 
popular source of supplementary 
amino acid in swine rations. 

“The possibility of cheaper sup- 
plies of crystalline amino acids, par- 
ticularly lysine, has stimulated in- 
terest in their value for swine ra- 
tions. It is suggested that the sup- 
plementary value of soybean protein 
in a corn-soybean meal ration could 
be extended by adding lysine, and 
possibly methionine. Such additions 
would permit the weanling pig and 
the finishing pig to be fed lower pro- 
tein rations that require less soybean 
meal than is currently recommend- 
ed.” 

Dr. Becker said that a series of 
studies were conducted recently at 
the University of Illinois to deter- 
mine the value of low-protein (forti- 
fied corn-soybean meal) rations sup- 
plemented with various combinations 
of crystalline amino acids for grow- 
ing-finishing swine. The results of 
these experiments were discussed. 

Dr. A. H. Jensen, animal science de- 
partment, said that average analysis 
values of the amino acid content of 
milo (sorghum grain) would suggest 
that lysine and methionine are the 
primary limiting amino acids in this 
feed for meeting the apparent needs 
of the 100 Ib. pig. 

“Phenylalanine and threonine 
would appear to be marginal in qual- 
ity,” he told the group. “Thus, sup- 
plementing milo with one or more 
of the aforementioned amino acids 
should improve feeding value to the 
degree that the available quantity 
of each amino acid approaches the 
pig’s requirements.” 

Dr. Jensen said that four experi- 
ments have been conducted with pigs 
weighing initially about 120 Ib. Dif- 
ferent levels of lysine and lysine in 
combination with methionine and/or 
threonine were added to a diet of 
milo fortified with vitamins, minerals 
and antibiotics. 

“Results indicate lysine to be the 
primary limiting amino acid,” he ex- 
plained. “When supplemented with 
0.25% lysine and pelleted, a milo ra- 
tion produced gain and feed efficien- 
cy comparable with those of corn- 
soybean meal or milo-soybean meal 
12% protein rations.” 
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AMINO ACID CONSIDERA- 
TIONS IN POULTRY RATIONS — 
Dr. D. J. Bray, animal science de- 
partment, noted that corn and soy- 
bean protein are the major sources 
of amino acids in most high energy 
laying rations. 

“Recent reports,” he said, “indi- 
cate that the amino acid pattern of 
corn-soya laying diets is such that 
protein levels below those recom- 
mended by the National Research 
Council appear to be adequate de- 
spite the high energy content of such 
diets. For this reason it appears nec- 
essary to feed corn-soya laying diets 
at protein levels considerably below 
the recommended 15% level in order 
to critically evaluate amino acid pat- 
terns.” 

Dr. Bray explained, “As the pro- 
tein level of corn-soya diets is varied, 
the pattern of amino acids varies 
simultaneously. Therefore, the results 
obtained by altering the protein lev- 
el reflect two variables, protein quan- 
tity and protein quality. When grad- 
ed combinations of corn and soybean 
protein were fed at suboptimal pro- 
tein levels in isonitrogenous diets, 
performance was maximized when 
each source supplied approximately 
50% of the protein. When either corn 
or soybean meal was the major ami- 
no acid source, egg production and 
body weight were lowered. Thus the 
minimum deficiency of any single 
amino acid apparently occurred at 
the 50-50 combination of corn and 
soybean protein. Presumably the am'- 
no acid imbalance of the corn-soya 
diet in which corn was the major 
source of protein differed from that 
in which soybean meal was the ma- 
jor source. 

“A better understanding of the 
amino acid patterns over a wide 
range of corn and soybean protein 
combinations should provide, first, a 
basis for partitioning protein quan- 
tity from protein quality effects and, 
second, a more precise criterion for 
selecting amino acid sources to sup- 
plement corn-soya laying diets,” Dr. 
Bray said. 


AMINO ACIDS IN FEED FOR- 
MULATION—PRESENT AND FU- 
TURE —As a general rule, amino 
acids must “earn their way” into the 
formula in competition with natural 
protein sources of these amino acids 
by lowering production costs, accord- 
ing to Dr. R. O. Nesheim, manager 
of livestock feed research for the 
Quaker Oats Co., Barrington, Il. 

Dr. Nesheim cited research on 
swine and poultry to back up his 
statements. 

“It appears, at this time that 
methionine may be economically 
added as the amino acid today, while 
the use of the amino acid lysine is 
not economical,” he said. “It is ap- 
parent from looking at the cost of 
1 lb. of amino acid from natural pro- 
tein sources that lysine is supplied 
at a rather low cost per pound com- 
pared with methionine.” 

In speaking on the future use of 
amino acids in feed formulas, Dr. 
Nesheim said, “With only methionine 
and lysine currently available, the 
extent to which amino acids can be 
used as a replacement is severely 
limited.” 

Dr. Nesheim pointed out research 
that indicated that supplementation 
with only lysine and methionine will 
not be satisfactory in meeting the 
requirements of the weanling pig 
when the protein level is below 12%. 

“Several other amino acids appear 
to become deficient or borderline at 
this point,” he said, “namely, threo- 
nine, tryptophan, isoleucine and his- 
tidine. Thus more extensive substitu- 
tions of amino acids for protein 
sources, such as soybean meal, would 
depend upon the availability of addi- 
tional amino acids. As more and more 
amino acids are required to be used, 
the problem of their competing eco- 
nomically with high-quality natural 
proteins as a source of amino acids 
will become more acute.” 

RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT AND 
OUR FOOD SUPPLY—‘“Present lev- 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


Week ending Maine Conn Penn. Ind. mM. Mo. Del. Md 
912 420 576 74 676 1,904 2,053 
December 378 847 106 6 1,747 2,234 
404 571 101 1,840 2,170 
"9 ener . 1,093 380 913 102 657 1,818 2,335 
451 946 809 130 745 1,940 2,428 
1,045 424 663 722 100 848 2,049 2,230 
Ne ORAS 1,054 357 656 665 94 ees 1,884 2,245 
1,076 418 666 749 117 715 1,980 2,300 
February 6 EE 422 805 787 120 822 1,925 2,261 

Week ending Va. W.Va. N.C $.c. Ga Fla Ala. Miss 
December § ........sseees 1,024 40! 354 3 5,381 148 2,772 2,030 
December 12 ........0ce05 1,056 346 506 332 5,506 177 2,711 1,944 
December |9 ante 368 2,597 324 5,642 198 2,770 1,996 
December 26 , es 346 275 2 4,824 165 2,641 1,843 
January 2 2,956 365 5,983 2,862 2,267 
January 9 . 436 2,866 36! 6,18! 234 3,019 2,160 
cen 1,086 47) 32! 6,319 3,153 2,207 
1,123 539 2,787 338 6,456 209 3,277 2,149 
PE etcnkcntwossnts 1,128 500 2,823 349 6,765 172 3,280 2,420 
February 6 . 560 2,923 6,799 182 3,464 2,352 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1959-60 1958-59 
December 3,192 368 1,771 282 1,142 
December !2 . coccess Belae 290 1,725 319 154 960 28,692 29,967 
3,021 319 1,748 286! 1,042 28,911 30,579 
December 26 ............. 2,770 235 409 229 158 1,011 25,789 29,019 
355 287 255 1,046 31,173 31,704 
. 3,261 425 ,043 355 233 1,152 32,325 30,827 
ere 3,450 428 133 320 2 1,033 32,303 29,76! 
3,484 372 112 311 260 1,15! 2,408 30,66! 
3,578 383 175 378 239 973° «33,184 31,343 
February 6 . hand 40! 407 249 1,119 34,089 31,837 


els of additional radioactivity in our 
food supply are probably so small 
that we do not need to be unduly 
alarmed,” said Dr. B. L. Larson, dairy 
science department. 

“However,” he said, “a tremendous 
potential problem does exist, and it 
is important to determine how these 
radioactive materials get into our en- 
vironment and how significant they 
are. This information is necessary 
in order to decide whether the test- 
ing of atomic devices should con- 
tinue, what to do in the event of an 
atomic war, how to cope with radio- 
activity resulting from peacetime 
uses, etc. 

“At present, the levels of radio- 
active contaminants in foods have 
caused no major economic problem 
except possibly in some milk-produc- 
ing areas where there has been un- 
due emphasis on milk because of lack 
of proper information on other foods 
in the diet. 

“The present level of Sr-90 contam- 
ination in our diet is perhaps 5-25% 
of the permissible intake level. If 
this intake level should rise to the 
point where it is approaching or ex- 
ceeding the permissible level, then 
many problems may arise. It may be 
necessary to count the Sr-90 and cal- 
cium in our diets as we now count 
calories or vitamin units, etc. It is 
possible that crops could be bought 
and sold on a Sr-90 content basis in 
addition to type and other classifica- 
tions.” 


ANOTHER LOOK AT VITAMIN 
A IN CATTLE FEEDING—D cr. A. L. 
Neumann, animal science depart- 
ment, told the group that vitamin A 
deficiency in fattening beef cattle is 
of considerable importance at pres- 
ent if the number of inquiries about 
this condition can be used as a guide. 

“Reports of this condition are com- 
ing from veterinarians, feed company 
servicemen, salesmen and _ feeders 
themselves,” Dr. Neumann said. “At 
first thought one might be inclined 
to say that these cases have been 
erroneously diagnosed, especially 
when the rations often contain 
large quantities of corn silage or hay 
of at least average quality along with 
a full feed of corn. Furthermore, only 
a few areas from which Corn Belt 
feeders buy their feeder cattle have 
had any serious drouth during the 
past few years. Therefore it is safe 
to assume that body stores of vitamin 
A have been at least normal.” 

Dr. Neumann commented, “If the 
increasing number of reported cases 
of A-deficiency in the field was not 
enough to stimulate our interest in 
this subject, a case of apparent A- 
deficiency in our own experimental 
cattle was.” 

Dr. Neumann gave a description of 
the progress of the deficiency in cat- 
tle. “We obtained 30 steer calves 
from the west Texas range area in 


the early fall of 1958. The calves av- 
eraged about 400 lb. when delivered 


and were in above average flesh and ° 


bloom, indicating good forage con- 
ditions in the area where they were 
raised. For about six weeks they 
were used in a shipping fever study, 
where they either received a full 
feed of good legume-grass silage or 
were run on good pasture. 

“From Nov. 11 to March 3, 112 
days, they received a full feed of good 
corn silage, supplement and hay in 
an antibiotic study. Gains were good, 
amounting to an average of 1.74 Ib. 
daily. Then for 56 days they were 
used in a test to study the feeding 
value of high-moisture corn. The ra- 
tion consisted of a full feed of either 
dry or high-moisture shelled corn. 
and supplement and good legume- 
grass hay. Again performance was 
excellent, average gain being 2.37 Ib. 
daily. 

“After the conclusion of this test, 
a trial was initiated on May 5 to 
study the effect of frequency of feed- 
ing. The complete mixed ration con- 
sisted of 64% ground shelled corn, 
10% soybean oil meal, 1% alfalfa 
meal and 25% ground corncobs. The 
alfalfa meal, at the rate fed, supplied 
at least the equivalent of 7,000 IU 
of vitamin A. For the first 56 days 
of this test, daily gains were accept- 
able, 2.07 Ib., and all calves consumed 
an average of 20.1 Ib. of ration daily. 

“At about this time voluntary feed 
intake was rather dramatically re- 
duced in about half of the steers. 
Upon careful examination it was ob- 
served that several of the steers were 
showing most of the symptoms of 
classical vitamin A deficiency,” he 
said. 

Dr. Neumann said that during the 
next 56 days, the 30 calves gained 
only an average of 1.28 Ib. daily, and 
daily feed intake was reduced to 18.7 
lb. Some steers actually lost weight, 
but others performed normally. Ex- 
amination of the blood plasma showed 
that vitamin A alcohol content was 
down to an average of 20.3 mg. per 
100 milliliters of plasma, indicating 
a real A-deficient state. 

“Here we have an A-deficiency 
case in feeder cattle which,” he said, 
“according to all previous experience, 
should not have occurred. A number 
of questions arose: Did either the corn 
silage or the high-moisture corn, or 
both, contain substances that inter- 
fered with carotene conversion or 
metabolism? Did the stilbestrol im- 
plants used on these calves increase 
the A requirements? Did some com- 
ponent in the ration cause oxidation 
of the carotene in the complete ra- 
tion? 

“While we have not found the an- 
swer to the cause of the A-deficien- 
cy in these calves, we have obtained 
valuable information on the compara- 
tive efficacy of carotene from alfalfa 


meal and stabilized synthetic A in 
a dry carrier. When these two A sup- 
plements were fed at comparable 
levels (21,000 units daily), synthetic 
dry A was at least twice as efficient 
as alfalfa meal carotene in restoring 
blood and liver A values, and slight- 
ly better in restoring appetite and 
weight gains. Massive doses (100,000 
units daily), of synthetic A for 14 
days restored gains to normal and 
increased gains during this period by 
65% over those at the same level of 
natural carotene in alfalfa meal.” 


EFFECT OF ENERGY INTAKE 
ON REPRODUCTIVE PERFORM- 
ANCE IN DAIRY CATTLE — Re- 
search concerning the effect of low 
and high energy intake on heifers 
was discussed by Dr. N. L. VanDe- 
mark, dairy science department. 

Dr. VanDemark said puberty oc- 
curred at a fairly constant weight 
(616+77 lIb.), although the ages at 
puberty varied widely for different 
planes of nutrition in tests at Cor- 
nell. In the underfed animals, puber- 
ty was delayed until body size was 
attained. High energy intake has- 
tened puberty. 

Feed level had no effect on the 
number of services required for the 
first pregnancy in the Cornell trials, 
according to Dr. VanDemark. He 
also said that as a result of the de- 
layed growth, due to restricted en- 
ergy intake, the underfed heifers 
were much smaller at first calving 
than those of the medium and high- 
level groups. Even though their calves 
were smaller, many of the underfed 
heifers had difficulties at calving 
time, and more calves were lost. 


ENERGY EVALUATION OF 
FEEDS FOR SWINE—“There is a 
great need for accurate data on the 
distribution of energy in feed com- 
monly used in swine feeding,” de- 
clared Dr. D. E. Becker of the ani- 
mal science department. 

“However,” Dr. Becker added. 
“this research is complicated by the 
existence of several methods of ob- 
taining and expressing energy values 
of feeds.” 

Dr. Becker noted that Diggs et al. 
used the general method of Fraps 
and Carlyle to determine the produc- 
tive energy value of lactose for the 
young pig. “This method was not sat- 
isfactory,” Dr. Becker said. 

Although there is no apparent rea- 
son for the wide variation in the 
maintenance requirement, Dr. Becker 
said, “it seems unlikely that the 
technique merits further study for its 
application in determining the ener- 
gy value of swine feeds.” 

Dr. Becker noted that recently 
Diggs et al. conducted a series of 
balance studies to determine the me- 
tabolizable energy value of feeds for 
the young pig. The values were de- 
termined by feeding each test ma- 
terial in addition to a control mix- 
ture formulated to provide adequate 
amounts of all nutrients except en- 
ergy. 

Since pigs receiving diets contain- 
ing about 40% protein excreted 6.77 
calories in the urine per gram of 
urinary nitrogen, he said, this value 
was used to correct all metabolizable 
energy values for nitrogen retention. 
The following table, presented in Dr. 
Becker’s talk, describes the values 
reported: 


Metabolizable energy 
Feedstuffs Cal./gm. 
3.61 
3.26 
Ground yellow corn.......... 3.25 
3.08 
3.47 
3.07 
7.30 
Stabilized tallow ............ 7.83 
2.93 
Meat and bone scrap (50%).. 1.56 
Menhaden fish meal.......... 2.70 
Tankage (60%) ............. 2.07 
Soybean meal (50%)....... - 339 


At the Illinois station, a simple 
biological method has been used to 
assay the available energy value of 
feedstuffs, Dr. Becker pointed out. 
In general, this method involves feed- 
ing weanling pigs adequate amounts 
of all essential nutrients, except en- 
ergy. When graded levels of a ref- 
erence material, corn starch, were 
fed, the gain in weight was propor- 
tional to the number of calories fed. 
The gain responses to assay materials 
were determined, and the calories 
equivalents were calculated from the 
reference curve. 

COCCIDIOSIS AND THE ROLE 
OF COCCIDIOSTATS — “Immunity 
provided by coccidiosis is always ‘spe- 
cies specific,’ and the various species 
of coccidia differ with regard to their 
sensitivity to currently available 
drugs,” said Dr. Alexander Zeissig, 
director of veterinary research for 
Merck, Sharp & Dohme research 
laboratories, Rahway, N.J. 

Dr. Zeissig described coccidiosis as 
a “self-limiting” disease. “Birds either 
develop an immunity or die,” he said. 

“There are three requirements for 
the sporulation of oocysts—adequate 
moisture, favorable temperature and 
abundant oxygen,” he said, adding 
that “moisture is the most critical 
of these, as evidenced by the fact 
that coccidiosis is a much more seri- 
ous problem in moist than in dry 
climates.” 

“Flock management and immuni- 
zation are primary mechanisms to 
counteract development of coccidiosis 
in a flock,” he said. “The most popu- 
lar method of preventing coccidiosis 
in poultry has been the incorporation 
of a coccidiostat or a coccidiocide in 
the feed. For the most part, this ap- 
proach has been successful. Failures 
have been due to several factors. The 
simplest failure is a buildup in num- 
bers in the environment to such a 
point that the coccidiostat was over- 
powered by the parasite.” 

A second factor, the scientist said, 
is variation in anticoccidial spectrum. 
“For example,” he said, “sulfaquin- 
oxaline is most effective against E. 
maxima and E. acervulina, least ef- 
fective against E. tenella. ‘Glycamide’ 
is a mirror image of this. Nicarba- 
zin has the narrowest range of sus- 
ceptibility levels of all the coecidio- 
stats yet discovered. This means that, 
at the .125% use level, Nicarbazin is 
most effective in covering all species 
of coccidia.” 

Most coccidiostats seem to have a 
useful field life of three to five years 
if they are extensively employed, Dr. 
Zeissig said. “The principal reason 
for this is that,” he explained, “under 
individual farm conditions many sit- 
uations favorable for the emergence 
of drug resistance or drug fastness 
occur. With some drugs several years 
may pass before this detracts from 
the general use.” 

ROLE OF GLYCINE IN CHICK 
NUTRITION — One of the amino 
acids that chicks seem to require in 
the most variable amounts is glycine, 
according to Dr. H. M. Scott, animal 
science department. 

Dr. Scott said that although the 
chick can synthesize appreciable 
amounts of glycine, this amino acid 
is classified as an essential one, since 
the rate of synthesis is not sufficient 
under all conditions to meet the 
chick’s requirement. 

“The work of Snetsinger (1959) at 
Illinois may help to explain why the 
glycine requirement of the chick is 
so variable,” he said. “He was able 
to demonstrate that 2% supplemen- 
tal glycine would alleviate to a large 
degree the growth depression that 
resulted when a soybean meal-cere- 
lose diet contained excess supplemen- 
tal lysine. Glycine also alleviated the 
toxicity induced by excess dietary 
phenylalanine. Snetsinger concluded 
that glycine functions to remove ex- 
cess amino nitrogen from the body. 

“More recently Waterhouse (1960) 
has demonstrated that chicks fed a 
casein diet not imbalanced with sup- 
Plemental amino acids continue to 
respond to glycine at levels of 3-4% 
of the diet.” 
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MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


was not confined to the hog, cattle 
or poultry categories individually. 


South Central 


No particular change has occurred 
in formula feed demand this week. 
Mill operating time varies between 
four and five days but the output 
is not always up to the usual stan- 
dards. Most feed manufacturers seem 
to have accepted the present slack 
rate of business as the result of the 
usual February pessimism. 

Weather during the week has add- 
ed to the pessimism. The days have 
been dark and gloomy, highlighted 
by frequent periods of drizzling rain 
with only brief appearances of the 
sun. Certainly this has not been the 
kind of weather that will help the 
farmer solve his big headache of 
wet corn. 

Some small signs of hope were 
seen in the ability of the hog market 
to remain above $14. While no big 
improvement in hog feed deliveries 
was foreseen, the expectations were 
for a modest increase in takings. But 
all agree that the best hope for any 
sustained. pickup in demand awaits 
the opening of the spring feeding 
season. 


Ohio Valley 


Considerable rainfall during last 
week served to raise the underground 
water table to its highest late winter 
level in several years, thereby easing 
the perennial summer drouth threat 
in the Ohio Valley. But the warm 
rains have not been at all helpful to 
the formula feed business, which is 
continuing the very sluggish move- 
ment noted during previous weeks of 
this year. 

With fields deep in mud, it is im- 
possible, of course, for farmers to 
perform any of their customary sea- 
sonal chores. Instead, they must be 
content to sit beside their radio and 
television sets, to hear the none-too- 
encouraging farm reports about cur- 
rent marketing conditions. 

Last week, the Federal Agricultur- 
al Marketing Service reported that 
egg prices in valley markets hit their 
lowest level in 20 years, with farmers 
losing 4¢ doz. on sales to wholesalers. 
Feed manufacturers said this situa- 
tion was due largely to the unusually 
mild weather to date this winter, 
which has brought about a much 
higher than usual egg production. 

With heavy receipts continuing at 
area stockyards, cattle, hogs and 
sheep are in such plentiful supply as 
to offer no incentive for a price up- 
swing for these meats. As a result, 
area feed manufacturers are mostly 
continuing their 4-day work sched- 
ules, with some plants operating less 
than 8 hours daily so as to provide at 
least partial employment for their 
workers. 


Mountain States 


Formula feed dealers report this 
week that their sales volume has 
dropped off a little bit from the previ- 
ous week, and the over-all volume is 
down somewhat. 

They are not very busy at the pres- 
ent time, but volume always seems to 
drop off at this time of year and it is 
still comparable to the same time a 
year ago. 

Cattle feed and dairy feeds are get- 
ting all of the demand now, and are 
the only ones that amount to any- 
thing in vulume at this time of year. 
The markets right now seem to be a 
little sloppy and business in general 
below capacity. 


Pacific Northwest 


A fair movement of formula feeds 
was reported this week, with the 
trade indicating that dairy ration 
sales were about unchanged with the 
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previous period while poultry feed 
lines showed a slight expansion. 

Feedstuffs prices showed a further 
weakness for soybean meal and whole 
corn. Alfalfa hay prices at Portland 
and Seattle were barely unchanged 
to $1 a ton lower. 

Feed ingredient trading was on the 
moderate side. Feeders and mixers 
limited purchases to immediate needs. 
Offerings of most items were ade- 
quate to plentiful. 

The general demand for all offer- 
ings of alfalfa hay averaged slow, 
with buyers showing price resistance, 
with a tendency to purchase only 
enough to meet bare requirements. 

Warm weather prevailed over the 
Pacific Northwest and was accom- 
panied by rain showers to the extent 
that the outlook for early spring pas- 
turage appeared quite favorable. 

Soybean meal prices closed mostly 
$2 ton lower with offerings ample 


and demand moderate. 


Insurance Fieldmen 


To Meet Feb. 22-25 


CHICAGO—Fieldmen of insurance 
companies who inspect flour and feed 
mills and grain elevators will join 
with engineers of the Mill Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau at Chicago in 
the 51st annual meeting of the Field- 
men’s Assn., at Hotel LaSalle, Feb. 
22-25. 

The opening address will be by 
Elmer A. Domke, president, Millers 
National Insurance Co., Chicago. Fol- 
lowing will be an address by William 
S. Gray, III, assistant manager, fi- 
nancial and economic research de- 
partment, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, 

A special feature will be the pre- 
miere showing of the Mill Mutual 
film, “Fire Fighting in Country Ele- 
vators.” 

Discussion and study throughout 


the four days will cover the ways and 
means to prevent fire loss to mills 
and elevators, in line with the pur- 
pose of the organization, “To save the 
grain that feeds the nation.” 
Scheduled discussions include time 
element coverage analysis, arson 
problems, recent court decisions in- 
volving property damage, loss trends, 
financial statements, grain driers, 
fundamental electrical inspections, 
liquid fertilizers, feed supplements, 
physical inspection, casualty insur- 
ance, flat storage and dust explosions. 
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Cc. F. EASTMAN DIES 

WEARE, N.H.—Charles F. East- 
man, 77, director of Merrimack (New 
Hampshire) Farmers Exchange, Inc., 
poultry and livestock feed manufac- 
turer in Bow, and operator of grain 
and farm supply stores throughout 
New Hampshire, died at his home 
here Feb. 6. 
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rescription service 


For better quality control 
have your Fortifying Premixes 
compounded by Specialists 


Enjoy the convenience, economy and quality 
control advantages of having your feed fortifiers com- 
pounded by specialists. Dawe’s Prescription Service 
provides you any practical combination and potency of 
vitamins, medicaments, or other additives, custom- 
blended and custom-packaged to your precise specifi- 
cations. 

You save the time and expense of proportioning 
and premixing micro-ingredients and minimize the 
chances of costly errors, which improves your quality 
control. Batch-size packaging simplifies your produc- 
| tion. One order replaces scattered buying. You avoid 
f | unbalanced inventories of individual ingredients. 


12E FORTIFICATION 

Through Dawe’s Prescription Service, you get 

skill, accuracy and dependability developed in over 30 

E) ‘ years’ specialization in vitamin nutrition and feed forti- 
fication. Write for quotations on your fortifiers. You'll 

PRESCRIPTION | like Dawe’s consistent, uniform quality and fast, per- 

cE. sonalized service. 


SERVI 
Simplifies Fortilication 


| Chicago, Illinois ~ Peoria, Illinois Buffalo, New York - Columbus, Ohio 
ratpries, Inc. Atlanta, Georgia Fort Worth, Texas Denver, Colorado + Kansas City, Missouri 
Auburn, Washington Newaygo, Michigan Janesville, Wisconsin Memphis, Tennessee 
Stockton, California Trenton, New Jersey 
Los Angeles, California 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in 
Feed Fortification 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—1/3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri 4, Milan MEXICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7,D.F. WENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas 
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